LIBRARIANS 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
CAMBRIDGE CBS! 1TQ 




Applications are Invited (or the 
post of Sub-Librarian of Trinity 
College Libraiy, Cambridge. 
The Sub-Ltoradan acts as the 
Librarian’s deputy In the gene- 
ral administration of this large 
and active college library, 
serving both the current 
academic needs of the mem- 
bers ol the College and the 
Interests of the visiting scho- 
lars who use Its rich research 
collections. Some knowledge 
of Lslln or another foreign 
language, and an Interest In 
medieval manuscripts or early 
printed books, would be 'an 
advantage. Candidates should 
j apply In writing to the Librarian 
by 14 June, giving a full 
curriculum vitae, present 
salary, and the names and 
addresses of two referees. 


GENERAL VACANCIES 


Inner London 
Education Authority 

Applications arc invited from 

Chartered Librarians 

fur (lie following post: 

LIBRARIAN GRADE 
III 

iularv £6,1 68 rising to £7.617 
Pius £1.284 London wiilghiinn 
ullowanrai 

Islington ninth Form Centre. 
Clilllinnwarth Road, N7 BQJ. 

Application farms and furthor 
dntalls from Personnel Services 
nivlslan. EO/Entah 2 /Ll 8 . Roam 
368, Courtly Hall. London SE1 
7PB. 

[■lease enclose u stumped 
(foolscap) addressed envolopo for 
reply. Completed bppIJi ntlon 
forme to be returned not latnr 
titan 17 June 1983. 

ILEA Is an equal opportunities 
employer. HOS 

ASLIB LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT 

Rcauirnl for routine 
duties, liu'ludlnit lomls suuoi-- 
v lx Ion . luurnnl nit-ordlnq and 
limitation, filing and deallnq 
with subscriptions and Iii- 
volcne. Library ex Deri mu n 
itsnli.il but not oseuntlal. Sal- 
ary (-,£4.830. 

_ Apply In writing In: Vulnrl" 
Gilbert. Aallb Library. 3 BH- 


Eas t Warwickshire 
College of Further 
Education 

Lower Hillniorton Road, 
Rugby. 

Tel: Rugby (0788) 73133 
DEPUTY COLLEGE 
LIBRARIAN (A.P.3) 

Applications ore Invltod from 
Graduate Chartered Librarians, 
for the above post. 

Salary ■ £3.973— £6.693 p.a. 

mndnr review). 

Further details and application 
forms can bo obtained from the 
Vice. Principal, at the Col I ego. 
ClDBlna date: ten daye from data 
of appearance of this ad vert Isa* 
ment. . L103 


advert Isa* 
. L103 


All advertisements 
are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are 
available on request. 


Science Museum 

Chief Cataloguer 

Tlih London post offan rasporalbttlry for the nipervblon of all tha 
work of the Cataloguing Sac (I on Th are will be date involvement with 
the change-over from manual to computerised methods, which will noi 
only aSow maintenance of a comprehensive catalogue lo the highest 
modem standards but will also provide for on-line operation and the 
production of specialised Indexes and other publications. 

Tha Chief Cataloguer heads one of the four areas of Library activity and 
Is a member of the senior management team. The auccessful candidate 
will also be responsible for the work of the Binding Prepiraiton Section 
Candidates should normally have a relevant degree with Brat or upper 
second data honours (where divided) and a recognised quail Be* Mon in 
Ubnriamhlp or Information science. They must alto have considerable 
experience of library work, especially cataloguing (preferably using 
AACR2 ind MARC) and subject Indexing. A working knowledge of one 
or more modem foreign European languages would be an advantage 
Salary (under review) as Curator Grads D t 1 0J 00 -£13,185. Starting 
salary according toquiMcatlons and experience 
For further details and an application form (to ba returned by 21 June 
1983) write to Civil Service Commission, Alone on Link, Basingstoke, 
Hants, RG2I IJB, or telephone Basing* to ka (0256)66551 (answering 
service operates ouakfe office hours). P lease quote reft G(I5)3B2. 


FOR SALE & 
WANTED 



BOOKS & PRINTS 

MAN 

The Journal of Ihe Royal 

Anthropological Inalllute 
No. 1 ol volume 18 (few 1983) 
la now published 
E4 1 pa (4 issues). Mailed free 
(plus RAINi It individual 
Fellows (subscription £32; 

£27 looverseaa residents). 

Orders and requests lor 
specimen copies to 
RAI, 66 Queen Anne Street, 
London W1M9LA 


AMERICAN OUT-OF-PRINT 

raiiduhlnd etui rnllectlblca. 
l-'rro Goiirt It Bnrvlca. Price* 
•runted in atnrllnn to Include 
Hiirfnce nlltpmant. Sterling 
rlinnnoe accepted und nrnfor* 
rntl, Q it nil an Hooke, Box 
0002 , Salt Lake City. Utah 
84109 USA. LI 1 4 


ANTIQUES AND COLLECTING. 
Catalogues from J. T. Ivon, a 
Norinniiliuret Dr., Twick- 
enham. Middlesex . Liu 


ANTHROPOLOGY, Archaoolo- 

B . Primitive Arte A Mualc. 

hnanindlrlne: new Hooke 
nntl rare. Catuloaues frao on 
gMlIMat . Klaus Renner f>- 

8021 Hahenscliaeftlarn, 
Germany. Lll4 


ARAB WORLD BOOKS - Rare 
and Out-ar-prlnt. Catnjonuaa 
avail able. David Lomsit Ltd. 

Suffolk Head, London 
SW13 9NB. Tel 01-748 0234. 

LI 14 

•fiOKe. Retiring? Moving? 
Thinning , out? Kkirteloy and 
Hammond Lid.. 19 Clarendon 

sran&. a«"p rtsii® 

Initial eoarcl*. No ablluatlon 
bu»- .Cantsct! Mrs. p. 

Tt.,fe?b.lssss!f l r “$i' 


ANY American banks, new or 
out-of-print. Free Bourrh Ser- 
vice. Oran y Books. 86-32 
Eliott Am,. Rena Park. New 
Vork City, New York 11374. 

LI 16 


BOOKS. Secondhand Tor e«le 
or general subject*. Send 
for free llate — P. r, 
Clarke: Jordans, Pitney . 

Langport. Somerset. L1M 

BOOKS, all aubjeem from 4 ren- 
turlea. Catalogucia from Youngs 
Antiquarian Books. Tlllinaham, 
Essex. Li 14 


The University of Leeds 
School of English 

PRE-DOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Applications ere invited for the 
above post In the Institute of 
Bibliography for work on late 
1 7‘h «nd 18 th century English 
Lltsratura Involving tha use or 
bibliographic and computer tech- 
niques. A goad honours dooreo In 
English, Llbrarlenshlp or a re- 
levant subject and a working 


PBNaifINS. Pelicans. Every- 

8 inn. wanted by Sherlock 
□oka. Duke St. Btldcaton. 
Suffolk (0449) 740397. 

11114 


■OOKPINDING O/P. and 2nd 


of up to two years. 

Salary on tha IB Range for 
ft's Stott 

(£3.330— £9, 3701 lundor review ), 
according to aga. qualification* 
and experience. 


hand. Worm Books. 36 Con. Informal enquiries may be 

7d£. Dl°asA aVoS. " Lilt made to Professor John Barnard? 


Publisher Services, Inc 
NEWSLETTER 
AUTHORS/EDITORS 

We ars looking for Individuals 
Who have comprehensive know- 
ledge of Professional Ittomturo In 
science, business, technology and 

a enagemnnt. Our organization 
•velops International newslet- 
ters for the American market and 
seeks exploratory conversation 
with authors, editors and man- 
agsmont leadership In a variety or 
specialties. No Investment re- 
quired. Parle and London Inter- 
views on an early schedule. Write 
Marilyn Derry. International 
Newsletter Division, Publisher 
Sorvlcea, Inc.. 80 South Corly 
. Alexandria. Virginia 
22304. USA, or call Mrs. Berry or 
Jack Cameron at 703/823-6966. 

LI 06 


EXHIBITIONS 


THE TIMES newspaper (1141- 
oriental 

safe™. 


OVERSEAS 


University of The West r 
Indies -Barbados \ 

Appllcutliina nre Invited fraa ' 
•mltnlily qualified parsons for thi ' 
follow Inn post at tho Cave HIU 
campus or tha University of Hu 
Want Indies. Barbados! 

SENIOR LECTURER/ -. 
LECTURER IN . 

ENGLISH 

Dutlee to be assumed by 1 
September 1983 or as spans* 
possible therenrter. 

1 

Salary Scalos: < 1 983/84) Senior 
Lecturer — BD841.976 - 

BDS37.S04 pa. Lecturer - 



BPSS7.S04 u— 

BDS31.644 - QD848.060 pa. 
(£1 sterling = BD$3.1170>. 


PBSU. Unfurnished accom- 
modation will bo let by the 
Uplvernlty at a rental at 10% at 


salary. A housing allowance of 
20% or salary Is payable to etflff 
wlio make their own houslnn 


who mnkc their own housing 
arrauuamants. Up to rive full 
paasngus on appointment end on. 
normal tormlnatlon. Study end 


^Xblo.nV'V « BU 3 B o“ 

Staines Road. Twickenham. 

LI 14 


Application forma and rurthor 

plications should bo addrasaad. 
Closing date Tor appIlratloiiH 30 
June 1983. L10A 


ARCHIVISTS 


For British Bookmen! 

BOOKMAN’S WEEKLY 


the magazine that has been serving the Specialist 
Book World for more than 35 years . . .now provides 

AIR FREIGHT DELIVERY 

at lower cost than Air Mail munum 

for subscribers in Great 8ritain who can now receive 
their copies at the same time as the 8,000 • - ffllRMR ji , 

. American bQok world subscribers. . , ' ' j 

Each wwk, copies of AB sra airlifted right from the press to 
Heathrow Aitpoil where they are delivered by First Class British post / 

‘ losubs^iibeis in Great Britain who receive them on the.dalg of issue, f. . I 

i Each wMkly ijsiffi ' werwing 200 pages (8*6 tonqatij itiolydss orie **.***L m : 'I 

■ . i ofmoro in-depth lealwes on topics ot.tnterest to tha scholarly end ■ " J 

- ipediflal Imth-'iiwW T- nwii, autUon; lltweiy busineu notes. : ~ J 

. . tHbUiygvQphical v»d trade tevlews as -well as display qtts and thousands of listings ol boojis 
■ : . WanlMUnd lor ^ale, pIsced by nBarly l.OOObook^llers anti publishers .*-■ each week, .- . ; 

-• ,- Ali sLfbscriptioris iiocijide a FREE copy ol each New Edition of AB BOOKMAN’S 
v ’ . ' ;■ YEARBOOK, The SpeciaHpl Book World Aiihual; when published. ; 

('.> . ;i^e'thecoijpon;beloW to start your subscription . 

; To: A8 ^KMAN’S tt^EKLY, jP^OV Bi»x AB ■ Clifton. N| 07015; U.S.A. . : ‘.V 
v DELIVERY Sl8b : :(or send }EA5; to Publishing Management, - ' 

t'2<6.Hanwst tudHiKh' St;. . .London 1PR) ■ 

■:i V j^^wadjan Afp'^gn.Ihi4Cli«S55], :Q -ffiSj,- 0anadt;M«ded'fiN>t 'Class $85. ; : . 

'/’difipeigft^fill ciasi ^b-' /: : ;Q Jolelgi Air Mail $150. . ' O Sample Copy by Air Mall $6. v ; 
v r js; v / y : 1 ' 'i' ■ C;f : , ; ■ ' , 


1 SERVICES 1 

reader available. ^ROuHodge 
AseaclateB. 93 .Woadhaye* 

r"? London 8W19. LfdS 

M/B TYPING electronic type- 
writer. juitlf (od moraine, 
compatltlya 

able service. 01-794 19S1 Lla3 


. Lambeth Palace 

•Library 
London SE1 7JU 

APPLICATIONS 
ora Invited for tlln 

POST OF ASSISTANT 

archivist 

Condldntoa gltould ppeoasa ail 
honours clagroa in hlatury. m«| 
olthor a pontnraduntii dpurre ur « 

Diploma In Arolilvn Aotnliistrn- 
llon. 

Tlio salary aralo In Cnrutorlul 
Orado P (£7,036 to £0.330 l.t- 
cludlna Loudon wnlnlillnfll- 


Traval Grant. 

IMlallod applications l throe 
copies) giving full particulars ol 

3 unifications and enporienre. , 
ato nf birth, marital status and 
tha namen and addressee of three 
rnfereea should ba Bant aa spoa.M 
possible to tha CAMPUS 
SECRETARY. UNIVERSITY OF 
THE WEST INDIES. PO Box 64. 
BRIDGETOWN. BARBADOS. 
Applicants rosldonta In the UK 
should nlso sond 1 copy to the 
Ovoreeaa Educational ApPPW- 
manta Oanartmont. Tho Urltun 
Council. 90-91 Tottonliam Caurl 
Road, London W1P ODT quoting 
reference U 7 0/83. Further details 

;sft, ffshnisj . , s.'i?a»r ■ 


FELLOWSHIPS 


/una couNOL of qrbat Britain 

WRITER 1 8 FELLOWSHIP 

19U~94 

NAB WOOD QRAMMAR SCHOOL 



voP CLASS Word Proeeeatng at 

cut pvlce- cataa. Central Lon- Candida t oh shnnhl uuply tu tho 

don. 01-8B0 7076 Mhrarlun. etatlmi one. •|iiiiltrii-ii- 

TYPiNG 88 RVIC 88 T - Manu- | {^°fo?oi, “^lo^cUndiM^ital Uu- 


TYPING 88 RVIC 88 - Mmu- 
scripts, documents and trana- 
v Istlona C.I.H. 8 . 01-381 3669. 


applications Ik. 10 Juih: 11183. 


ImrtlH appkaUam Iram puU lahed vaMn ol 
iMan.poaJjyandiMn-llallonloriont-yfar 
Fofiowtfiip.R«nit»>«»ttan[7.7B0. . . 

Ctaslng d ata ZOlli Aina. IMS 
Ba»lorlurthaidtl«ilnolto>na«ia • 

THE UNIVERSITY OF . 
WALES 

VtWXmSQpiWNim, 

•n»K WKUBH ARTII COUNCIL 

Artiilli-utliiiie urn InVIWS 
frtuii cioutlvt' iirilale In any. 
fli'lil (visual Arts, llrorhlurf- 


-"I .' v 'i 




-•if 1 --’ 



j NEW BOOKS 

MALICE, AFORBtHOUGHT by 

Pater #tuaaell. £2.40 or S 6 ( 
EremorttaT Discoursed 

Iposmai bY Potee Ruaaall £3 
or il j Ttib Idas and Its 
Immlnenaa and On Human 

Condciouaiteaa (two pnllo- 

■o pi ileal treatises) by Wil- 
liam Oxlay leech ) £ 2 1,10 or 

J iB I Tn«. Vital let Reader 
poems by Anthony John- 
son. William Oxley. * Pcter 
. Ruaaell) £2. 7 P : . Bobert 
Graves aa Cr)tla by Anita 

8 'etnzlngar £2.40 i or * 6 i The 
oiiidron of. Inaplrotion 

- ijiS5 r a r -w r iW= , r » 

Salzburg University; ..ovdJI- 

& b!e in UK. * U 8 A rrom- 
mbit PrsM. 6 . The Mount, 
purzehsm, Brlxham. S. De- 
• .van, England. - L13B 

ULSTER POETRY: a checklist 
• of __nubllehed • Collertlona 
1960—1980. pbk. ' 32pp. 
£2.50 post free from trie 
Deportment of Library end 
Information Studies, quean's 
UnlvargltY, Belfast BT7 INN. . 


PHILLIS HODGSON - Tha 
Claud of Unknownlng and 
Othor Related Trbattaes. fin- 
al critical edition In Mlddld 
English. ' AvallnblB rrom 

Maurice „ Mar* half, • 170 

Hulhnm Road. Exmouth. De- 
von, England 13 pounds inu. 
• pOstana. LI SB 


ACCOMMODATION 
TO LET : , 


SMALL MOD8RNISBD PLAT TO 

“T 88 miles south of Edln- 
burgh, . attractive surround- 
LW- Behind country houao. 
. , p4 i week. , Reforencoa 


FOOTNOTE TO A PRIBNDBHIPl 
A Mamoir of Trumen CAPOTE 6 
OTHERS (Tqnndddon .Wil- 
liams, Andro Uhln, Mmit- 
gomory Cltft, atr.l, »*y 
Donnld Wiudhatn. I'Huln- 
nraphs. Ltd. to 400 
Printed by tho STAMI'GniA 
VALOONEOA, . V nr«;i in. 
S3S. Handy Caiunbnll. 830 
Central Park fin.. Nnw 

g* °° 1 b * 

pbk • £3.93 Jdat out. , Tho 
Oleander Prat*. 1 7 Rtananutu 
Avenue, Cambridge. L13B 

ORBOtlERIAS: t)t« Wit Olid 
Wisdom of Ramdn Obmer. an 
la Serna. Hbk £13,50. pbk 
£6.93. Olaandtr. 17 Stoiia- 
gate.Ave., Cambridge. L138 


COASTAL FEATURES OP ENG- 
LAND & Wales, uy J- A. 
stoera. Hbk £13. Oliander. 
17 Stananata Avo.. Cum- 
brldge. LI 58 


JEAN Dl LA CflPPftDB. 

Theorems. Trend. Kalth 
Baelay. C7.B5. MWNAQ 
Publications, A eh Inn ton, 
• Northumberland, . L15B 


PLEASE NOTE. 

Advertisements In tho 
T.L.S. 

should arrive not later 
than 10.30am 
Monday preceding 
the date of 
publication 


SSBT'B. lESamSKA 

In.nuu null rroo bnjutl SI 


•lip uwnrU wl 


TB TO A PRIBNDBHIPl fiiilXu for « PorKSl of a 

tj.f & nuiiitiiH, thonnii tlio pcf' 

®v„. { .T 3 n Vr, 7,^ 0 Mimtl Yf 1 1 V bn jut iiolie Bio. AffJ l j£ 


wriVun _ iinudlia&lo. A renl-fnea, 
oxpnrtnd to dldcuee hlijJlW 

■liny Uu oWnin«»«J *57 

PERSONAL 


IMMEDIATE AWANCKS 

1180 la OW»» ' 
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John Bayley on literary theory 

The economics of India 
From rockets to space probes 
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ue {302pp, plus 122 Illustrations 
Princeton University Press. £64.40. 0691 04011 7), which examines all the slates of the fifty-five etchings, engravings and . 
lithographs which Blake published as individual works of art or as companion prints. 


Richard Poirier on Mailer’s 6 Ancient Evenings 
The life of Katherine Anne Porter 
4 America in Search of Itself 


The London Antiquarian Book Fair 

.ghman’s Lunch’ ; A Vireil Thoms 
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TLS 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

Important news for 
New Subscribers ^ 


subscription. Our subscription 
*^, l 7| ce at the address below 

guide to new and 

befc here ' by flU!n0 ^ 0145 “upon to 


TOW SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Tnefollnwrnn nnetal 


12 months (52 issues) £25.00. 
12 mohths (52 Issues) £46.80. 

RnnoU r> j- - i . 


12 ttionths (52 Issues) £53 04 

^months (52 Issues) *41.60 : 
USA and Canada by air ' 1 

1 tis$35.00. 
12 months (52 Issues) US$70.00. 
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LITERARY CRmCISM 


The uncommon pursuit 
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Terry Eagleton 

Literary Theory: An Introduction 

244j)p. Blackwell. £15 (paperback. 

Q 631 13258 9 

Terry Eagleton’s justification for 
theory is that we all practise it. 
“Keynes once remarked that those 
economists who dislike theory, or 
claimed to get along better without it, 
were simply in the grip of an older 
theory. This is also true of literary 
students and critics." But not of 
readers. Reading a book on economics 
does not make me an economist, any 
more than using grammar turns me 
into a grammarian. At once a gap 
opens, which Eagleton ignores, 
between the reader of literature and 
the "student” of it. Might we not 
partake best of the reading experience, 
as of any other, the more we take for 
granted our relation to the experience 
itseif?To be enthralled by literature, to 
laugh and cry over it, to wish to know 
more about what is happening in it, is 
an equivalent of our instinctual use of 
language, or of the bicyclist or violinist 
who has come to be able to do it 
without knowing how. 

The argument that aii users of 
literature are in Eagleton's sense 
theorists of it is therefore a specious 
one, however much of a truism it may 
be that we cannot avoid bringing to an 
experience of literature all our 
conditioned modes of understan din g, 
our attitudes and prejudices. But now 
that literature has been taken over as a 
subject for theoretical study it moves, 
as philosophy and the sciences have 
tended to do, from ontology to 
epistemology. And beyond, why do 
we set about knowing what literature 
is? Our inquiry should be 

neither ontological nor meth- 
odological but strategic. This means 
asking first not what the object is or 
how we should approach it, but why 
we should want to engage with it In 
the first place. The liberal humanist 
response to this question, I have 
suggested, is at once perfectly 
reasonable and, as it stands, entirely 
.useless. Let us try to concretize it a 
little by asking how . . . "discourse 
theory* or “cultural studies" . . . 
might contribute to making us all 
better people. . 

Those last words have a familiar ring, 
though one not usually associated with 
this type of question. For most readers 
literature is out there, like the 


Pyramids. It is not a strategy, or “a 
matter of starting from what we want to 
do". New theory, however, proposes 
to identify literature with the 
theoretical study of it, and the purpose 
of that study. We do not look into 
literature to find out how to be better: 
we find out how to be better by 
remaking literature as a subject. “The 
present crisis in the field of literary 
studies is at root a crisis in the 
definition of the subject itself.” 

It is fashionable nowadays to speak 
of a crisis in English' studies, as was 
shown by the recent symposium in The 
Times Literary Supplement. The word 
and the idea have been transposed 
from the scenario vocabulary of 
journalism, where crisis is always the 
order of the day. A real crisis might 
exist if it could be shown that teachers 
had lost the will to share their 
knowledge and their experience of 
reading, and students had lost all 
interest in what they read. But for this 
there is no evidence. The silent 
majority continues to read as before, 
ana with the same kind of pleasures 
and ennuis that have always attended 
reading for a degree in English. A 
minority of activists are concerned to 
create a crisis by presenting a picture of 
one, and thus simulating a need for 
revolutionary change. 

The political analogy is obvious, and 
everywhere insisted on by Eagleton 
himself. The object of revolution 
would be the study of the science of 
literature, or "literariness", since 
literature, like human nature, is a 
bourgeois concept, dismissed by 
Eagleton as by Mao Tse-lung as part of 
the usual old nonsense about “eternal 
verities”. “Truth to life", that well- 
known conservative postulate - life for 
its purpose assuming the appearance of 
a certain stability and continuity - must 
also be disposed of. Eagleton quotes 
Barthes: ‘'Literature is what gets 
taught” - it has no existence outside the 
teaching of it. The ghost of an old 
Marxist piety makes an incongruous 
appearance here. The separation of 
literature from the theory and teaching 
of it is like the “alienation” of the 
individual in bourgeois society. From 
now on the two wifi merge to create a 
harmonious whole. The crisis involved 
by their separation will be over. 

That at least is the scenario, and it is 
noticeable that all modern literary 
theory, not just the Marxist, endorses 
some kind of unity principle as 
between literature and the study of it. 
But suppose that what we like about 
literature is its distance from us, the 


John Bay ley 

fact that it is another world which, as 
Bacon observed, “gives some show of 
satisfaction to the mind at those points 
where the nature of things doth deny 
it". In that case modern literary theory 
must write us off as incorrigible. 

All revolution must excite, and it is 
more exciting to feel that we are not 

{ 'ust submitting to literature, as to life, 
tut absorbing it and controlling it. All 
participants enjoy the sense ofpower, 
whether in storming the 'Winter Palace 
or in reconstructing how we should 
read books. Eagleton is careful to work 
up a sense of excitement, and on that 
basis he has made a lively and useful 
guidebook to the new methods. It is 
also full of scholarly distinctions and 
perceptions. He rightly insists, for 
example, that t|ie true precursors of 
today s theory were the Russian and 
East European formalists of the 
revolutionary era. The beetle-browed 
hatchet-men of RAPP and the cultural 
KGB proclaimed socialist realism as a 
convenient doctrine for the masses, but 
the intellectual message of literary 
Marxism was contained in the 
formalists’ doctrines. In what Eagleton 
calls “a practical scientific spirit” they 
inquired into the engineering of the 
literary work, the “material reality" of 
the text. Since them, and the 
forerunners of semiotics like Saussure, 
literary theory has seemed to rest 
soundfy on a scientific basis, self- 
evidently superior to any previous 
kinds of “subjectivist approach”. 

• In practice, of course, and as 
Eagleton again rightly implies, such 
literary theorists are as much 
theologians as the cruder sort of 
Marxist, for where literature Is 
concerned theory and theology cannot 
be separated. Mystics like Leavis, 
whose swords sleep not in their hands, 
have no time for theory, but they are 
ideologists loo. We all arc, insists 
Eagleton. In his survey of the 
development of an Honours School of 
English, he draws attention to its 
origins In the routine cultural Angst of 
the nineteenth century: ’’English* has 
always been in the forefront of a 
national idea of some sort, an official 
or unofficial concern with our cultural 
heritage, from Matthew Arnold 
onwards. Identified, too, with a class 
outlook: upper-middle to start with, 
then middle-middle, today some more 
or less auto-constructed form of 
emancipated proletarian. Each has 
tended to read English literature on its 
pwq class basis; Leavls’s Lawrence , for 
instance, is an essentially middle-class 
phenomenon, and Lea vis’s key-word 


“life” suggests the aspirations and 
values of a society not all that different 
from C. S. Lewis’s faby-tale religious 
one. 

Indeed the ambiance of “English” 
has always been a kind of substitute for 
the religious one j “a pacifying 
influence says Eagleton; a new opiate 
for the student masses. It could, 
however, pose as a church militant. 
George Gordon, an early Oxford 

E rofessor, claimed in his inaugural 
iCture that “England is sick . . . 
English literature must save it". 
Auden, with his Oxford third and his 
pleasure in Anglo-Saxon, must have 
responded to that, and he showed how 
marvellous poetry could be made out 
of turning the whole thine into a 
charade, for which Leavis never 
forgave him. Partly for class reasons 
Eng Lit in England has tended to 
remain ideologically biased, while 
France and America go for pure 
theory. Part of Eagleton’s purpose is to 
claim that ideology and theoiy must 
and should enhance each other and 
become one, so that the scenario in 
which hermeneutics, deconstruction 
and reception theory are going forward 
is also that which makes “action urgent 
and its purpose clear’ 1 . 

Of course he exaggerates, like all 
evangelists, the extent to which we and 
our literature really live by disputation 
and the voice of the spirit. He cannot 
drink beer without a stratagem, and 
much of his book is taken up with 
proving that all readers are prop- 
agandists for their particular set of 
beliefs and that all writers in the past 
were so too. Again there is a truism 
here which distorts by insistence, the 
same sort of truism as those about 
language which make up the semiotic 
approach. In practice, though, the 
Eagleton ian rigour seems partly 
assumed. He has always smuggled 

E ractical perceptions in his theoretical 
aggage and slipped out from inside his 
ideologist's imago. 1 . He is not wholly 
serious in pedaling Shakespeare the 
class - enemy, , or/ Richardson : lhe.. 
militant feminist, which is why what he 
writes about them can be illuminating. 
But dedicated students cannot be 
expected to share these divisive skills. 
True, we all interpret the works of the 
past in our own way. Bui to encourage 
its deliberate take-over for ideological 
purposes is also, to encourage in the 
young a shortsightedness insensate 
beyond philistinism. 

It also encourages the wholly 
communal approach. Though the 
silent majority prefer to do it on their 


own, students can often be oppressed 
by (he fact that books have to ue read 
that way. Hence the activist’s wish 
to raise morale by foil-scale com- 
munalization, to put the student inside 
the subject, rather than leaving him 
outside literature. By being all 
together on the inside, no longer 
alienated by reading books unrelated 
to ourselves, as if the past were a 
foreign country where they do things 
differently, we shall also come to adopt 
the right political attitudes. Literature 
must go if it cannot be used, for its 
independent existence is a threat to the 
righteous stale and the caring society. 
That at least is the parable with which 
Eagleton concludes his book. 

We know that the lion is stronger 
than the lion-tamer, and so does the 
lion-tamer. The problem is that the 
lion does not know it. It is not out of 
the question that the death of 
literature may help the Hon to 
awaken. 

What is the liort? The fteople of . 
England, who have been prevented by 
their own literature -imposed on them 
by the upper classes - from expressing 
and becom i ng conscious of themselves. 
And now that Increasing numbers of 
them are reading Eng Lit they can be 
delivered from the burden of the 
literature itself. 

In a remarkably short space of time 
the ideological wheel has come foil- 
circle. Instead of saving England 
English literature must now be 
abolished if England is to be saved. 
Theory, like a laser beam, will bum out 
all that dead tissue. We shall have a 
new scenario, a harmonious workshop 
of theory and practice, as if we were 
taking part in a film by Godard. We 
shall indeed have literariness without 
literature , the feel of the thing without 
its actuality. 

In practice I suspect this will only 
^mqng.thc elect, the new 
elite which communes depend on even 
more than traditional establishments. 
■Jne rest of . us heed not 'worry too 
much. For the cultural scenario 
evolving today and in the discernible 
future seems in fact Veiy different from 
the Eagle tonian model, one much 
more . like, Malraux's. "Mused 
Irnaginaire". There is more culture 
around today for more people than 
fv®r before T an excellent theory in 
itself- and it is conveniently presented 
and packaged so that people can look 
and read as arid where they choose. For 
Eagleton these conveniences are a way ' 
of keeping, us quiet, got up by 
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capilalism and the media. But 
accessibility Joes not destroy the 
reality of art, and it may be this very 
presentness and diversity of literature 
and culture which upset the puritan 
activists of theory. Plausibly enough, 
open-plan art and culture-viewing 
seem to’ them to send the populace to 
sleep instead of waking it up. Theory 
braces, culture relaxes. So cruft 


exclusiveness becomes a duty and an 
image, as is shown by the present-day 
New Statesman, once the most 
hospitably relaxed and cultivated of 1 ' 
the weeklies. 

It must be admitted, though, that 
there is nothing philistine about 
Eagleton 's erudition and presentation. 
On the contrary, as he guides us round 
the chic stalls of contemporary critical 
fashion they begin to look like a more 
intellect util version of the displays got 
up by the advertising and publishing 
media. The museum of iheory is always 
open, exhibiting the counterparts of all 
the other cultural artifacts available 
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today. Feminism, psychoanalysis, 
phenomenology, structuralism and 
post-structuralism - we can take our 
choice, but what they have in common 
is a similarity of mechanism, offering 
the student a fashionable substitute for 
identifying with the human identity of a 
book, for “the object of l he science of 
literature is not literature but 
literariness”. Among other things 
Roman Jakobson’s famous statement 
shows why modern criticism has got the 
modern literature it deserves. 

Literariness is a substitute for 
experience, the bugbear of modem 
theory. But unless we read books in 
search of experience we never get 
outside the workshop of theory. 
Literature, like religion, has also 
depended on Coleridge's “suspension 
of disbelief, another dead doornail 
today, for belief in an author's story or 
in his characters has now no place in 
theory. This means we also forgo the 
author; modem atticism has no wish to 
“gel to know” him, in the sense that 
T. S. Eliot said that the pleasure of 
reading Kipling was “getting to know a 
mind very different Tram my own". 
The personality of an author is not the 
same as his literariness. 

On the other hand much modem 
theory often sounds like an attempt to 
express by quasi-scientific formula 
what the reader is doing as part of a 
human transaction. Deconstruction, 
we are now told, shows how the 
language of literature escapes the sense 
which tries to contain it, and also 
“rejects the literary/non-literary 
opposition as an absolute distinction . 
What reader who has not been brain- 
washed by formalism and structuralism 
ever supposed otherwise? But theory 
no W requires to sound theoretical in 
order to undo theory, and jargon can 
only be discredited by counter-jargon, 
as was amusingly shown by Edward 
Said’s massive and learned study The 
World, the Text , and the Critic. Today's 


talk about discourse mid strategy, 
praxis and reification, curiously 
resembles that ancient craze in art 
criticism, which once seemed so 
exciting, for "significant form”. In Art 
ami Anarchy Edgar Wind finally put 
paid to it in the plainest language by 
pointing out that we cannot sec a 
picture if we ignore or misunderstand 
the significance of its human subject, 
the lasting human reality which u 
Renaissance painter, say, was able to 
conjure out of passing forms and 
conventions. 

In matters of literary and cultural 
taste toleration is so important that it is 
tempting to see today's literary theory 
as a number of useful if temporary 
devices for making us sit up and take 
notice. Where critical aids are 
concerned we should be treating of 
assets only. But the fashion for 
dehumanization has gone too far. and, 
as Eagleton’s book unintentionally 
shows, now vefges on the farcical. 
What is strange is that it should all be 
done in the name of “ordinary” people, 
with their ordinary non-6lite interests. 
Eagleton seems conscious of this. One 
can stand almost any jargon but that of 
bogus humanism, and ne constantly 
employs it. In. phrases like “what it 
means to be a person”. Yet no author 
here is treated as a person, in the fullest 
sense of art, with whom we learn to 
commune, whose world we can share. 


critic about an author he 


So far have things gone that a simple 
exclamation of pleasure from a 
perceptive critic about an author he 
knows and loves - for example in John 
Jones’s newly .published book on 
Dostoevsky.- seems today like the past 
retrieved, the writer rediscovered. 
Most of the theories Eagleton 
expounds may soon seem outlandish 
curiosities, cooked up by teachers 
of literature who need to feel 
professional, in the sense that 
philosophers or scientists do,' or 
powerful, like politicians. 



Richard Suett, an actor admired by Charles Lamb, as Dicky Gossip in Hoare’t 
My Grandmother at the Haymarket Theatre in 1793: a painting by Samuel dt 
Wilde in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford and reproduced in Lord David Cecfft 
A Portrait of Charles Lamb reviewed below. 
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extensive prospects - . . . what were 
they to me, being out of the boundaries 
of my Eden? - So far from a wish to 
roam, I would have drawn, methought, 
still closer the fence of my chosen 
prison; and have been hemmed in bv a 
yet securer cincture of those excluding 
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David Cecil 

A Portrait of Charles Lamb 

192pp. with colour and black-and- 
white illustrat' “ - - 
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tend 


Marvellian conceits as an autobiog- 
raphical statement is problematic; but 


tho pitiblem is never raised . 

Meyer s painting (1826) shows a shiny. 


months 
presents a p 

Charles dwindling from massive, 
heavy-featured Head to tjny, mouse- 
like feet, Those who restricted • 
themselves to. head and shoulders fared 
better: HazJitt’sLamb- “in the dress of 
a Venetian Senator”'- looks' suitably 
forceful and intelligent and G...R 
Joseph’s .1819 watercolour, showing a 
leaner, more cautious and careworn • 

, Lamb, seems thoroughly convincing. 

. . That these comparisons can be made 
so easily is an indication of the value of 
Lord David Cecil's A Portrait of 
Charles Lamb. The volume gathers 
together most extant pictures ofLamb, ■ 
and combines them with a rich array of 
•sketches, ■ topographical ‘ prints, 
caricatures and portraits of Lamb’s 
friends and associates, from the 
“diyiw plain face” of the actress Fnnoy 
Kelly (represented by n. delightfully 
naif coloured tinsel picture) to the ' 
Witch df Entlor in '’that detestable 
[’picture” from Stockhouse’S 'New 
I History of the Holy- Bible with which 
the ypuni Charles delighted to terrify 
himself. Lamb's Lofrdoh is especially 
Wc ll-^epi^sentcd; there are fine prints 

thc intcrior of ; .. 

• thftSbuth Sea House, Christ’s Hospital 
and olhjsr Elian heunti, reproduced i n : 
excellent cplppr/ : V :f' V 


Nor is the; complexity of Lamb's 
— i its due. Cecil tries to 
common sense view: 
darker side” and a 

brighter side 


charming, he could be 
“uncharacteristically” snappish. None 
of this is untrue; but one would like to 
see some move towards a subtler view 
of Lamb, some attempt to grasp the 
many-sided personality whole. We 
might do worse than think again about 
. G. Patmore's perception of Lamb as 
. - . , and tender-hearted 

misanthrope” who “hated and 
despised men with his mind ... in 
proportion as (and precisely because) 
he loved and yearned towards them in 
his heart". That surely brings us closer 
to the author of “Poor Relations" and 
“A Bachelor's Complaint of the 


n - Behaviour of Married People", to Ihc 

as wen as a fanciful man who could examine with curiosity 


fore Charles's death In 1834, 0 , rQ i„» • » T-, ia ii„ " L"“ "»»■» *-“* iw»uy 

i air of sinister, dwarf*.. P° etlc strain ■ Usuall y 8 entle and hi s own calmness at seeing his mother 


Just Walking Around 

. What name do I have for you? 
f Certainly there Is no name for you • 

In the sense that the stars have names 
That somlehow fit them. Just walking around. 

An object of curiosity to some, 

. But you are too preoccupied . 

By the secret smudge in the back of your soul 
To say much, and wander around, . ; 

► • • . • • * ' . •* ' *V vV - * ’• 

* \ . *. * ’ •*. 

: Smiling to yourself auj others. 

' tt gets to.be kind of lonely/ - ' * 

But at the same time off-putting, 

Counter-productive, as you reiallxe once again 

‘ v; 

That the jongest way is the most efficient way, . 

The one that looped aniOag islands, and 
You always seemed to be travelling In a circle. “• 


stabbed to death by his deranged sister, ; 
and then unhesitatingly embark on_a 
lifetime’s tender, uncomplalnjnB cue 
of that sister. Too much talk of 
“charm” cosily conceals the fact thatli v 
Lamb there was a core of ferocious \ '* 
honesty not unlike that which we 
associate with Swift or Blake. •" 

There Is further cause fa; 
disappointment In the bookt,'-- 
vagueness in . matters textual ind 
historical. Lamb's one well-know 
poem, “The Old Familiar Faces", a 
printed with four major errors, omohg • ... 
them the omission or a word frqm Hne :: . 
throe and, ludicrously, “Peeking" fot 
‘‘Seeking” in line 18. From the . • 
Characters of Dramatic Writers Lamb. : 

Is quoted as aiming to “illustrate ’ ' 
the mornl sense of our ancestora" aw ■„ 
"to show in what manner they faNeo i ' 
For “failed" read "felt". Several other ‘ .. 
Imjjorlant passages are reduced to • 
gibberish in n similar, way. The dale of ; . 
Lamb’s first extanl letter is riven Jjffr-.. 
May 17, 1796; )l was in facljway ^ jjj-. 


Sara Hutchinson and Sara Colendft 
both consistently appear as "Sarah ! ►:■■• 
B. W. Procter (^Barry CornwalP) P . . . 

Lamb’s traeedv John ■'■■■■'■ 
Woodville. 


"Pfodtot”; 
Wbodvil as 
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discussion emphasiz 
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who "met a man carrying a hare" an? ■ . 
enquired, "Pnthee friend, is that thin? 
own haro or a wig?” was not f petf. y 
Cecil) Lamb,- but an Oxford scB6l*t : s 
reported fas Lamb himself lridicatcsjio : 

; a- -pamphlet attributed to. Swift- W -V 

• Qulricey did not Seek out Lpmb at tW. 
East India House bearing “a letter (of. ; - 
introduction) from Coleridge”, for h®,r; ‘ . 

• :• had not ■ yet-met Coleridge; ^ ■ -Nor .W 
.ftat poet, before writing "This Lime-': - T 
}Tree Bower my Prisqir 1 , :"reridered:-t[T 

himself Immobile by. upsetting .59®' . 
hot milk on Ws foot'* that service vne L+ 
performed for him by “dear Sara • . - ; 

'• Lamb’s friend Thomas Manning was . - 
not “the first European ever to have set 
foot” in Lhasa: fhe Jesuits had arrived : ;, 
in 1661; and so. on. v. 

Metiers of pedantry, 
is 'surely, sad that 1 
refereiioes, no 
suggestions, for ; 
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economic , social and political 
perspective 

431pp. Cambridge University Press. 
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Sydney Checkland is a creative 
opportunist. Long associated with the 
Social Science Research Council - 
from which Sir Keith Joseph has- 
wanted to remove the “Science”, 
despite the Conservatives' enormous 
debt to one particular kind of social 
scientist, namely the free-market 
economists - he knows which way the 
wind is blowing. "Relevance" used to 
be the buzz-word, until its boring buzz 
made people reach for their 
intellectual fly-swats. Now it is 
“policy”, as in "Centre for Policy 
Studies". Any study, even history - 
that heavy but inescapable load of 
intellectual baggage which we are 


higher education, to the study of 
public policy; and the provision of 
perspectives for those currently 
involved or interested in policy- 
making. It is also broad in its frontal 
attack, setting out to tackle the eight 
challenges which over this long span of 
more than a century and a half came 
increasingly to confront governments: 
first, the task of maintaining economic 
stability at reasonable levels of 
employment while, second, inducing 
structural adjustments to industrial 
and technological change; third and 
fourth, the reluctant but unavoidable 
regulation of the organization and 
power of business and labour; fifth and 
sixth, the need and attempts to 
promote social justice and political 
stability, Including, belatedly, the 
redistribution of income and wealth 
and the provision of welfare for 
society’s casualties; seventh, the 
control of social behaviour and public 
morals, from the changing framework 


forced, in nostalgic, post-imperial 
Britain more than in most other 
countries, to carry through life like 
Bunyan's guilt-ridden pilgrim - can be 
made worthy of moral and material 
support if it can be shown to have 
lessons for public policy. 

It was an inspired thought, 
therefore, for Professor Checkland to 
offer what amounts to a general social, 
economic and political history of 
modern Britain from Adorn Smith to 
the eve of the Second World War 
around the theme of a history of 
government policy. It is certainly an 
ambitious book, with three principal 
objectives: a particular point of entry, 
via government decision-making, into 
the general history of Britain; an 
introduction, especially for students in 


of family law to the balance between 
“obscenity" and “permissiveness" in 
the media and entertainments; and 


eighth, the sanctions imposed by the 
penal system on deviants from the 
current social and economic codes. 
Finally, the most difficult ambition was 
the effort at integration, to elicit some 
sort of pattern of development and 
interaction between the policy res- 
ponses of very different governments 
at very different times in a country little 
noted for systematic self-examination 
and dedicated to uncritical "ad 
hoccery" and “muddling through". 

Given . these multiple and cross- 
cutting ambitions, the book is a lour de 
force. A remarkably skilful juggler, 
Checkland succeeds in keeping all 
eight balls in the air while jogging along 
the road of policy and legisTation at an 


Harold Perkin 

impressively brisk pace. A price has of 
course to be paid for suclt lightning 
footwork and legerdemain. There are 
no footnotes or references except for 
constant cross-references to other balls 
in I he air at other points on the road, 
and some of the balls whizz by so fast 
that they leave little permanent 
impression on the retina, notably those 
dealing with the family and the position 
of women and children, with control of 
morals and behaviour, and with penal 
policy. There are also rather too many 
minor factual slips (the Charity 
Organization Society was founded in 
1869, not 1863, there was no general 
election in 1911, but there was a 
National Insurance Act in that year, 
not in 1912) which more careful proof- 
reading would have eliminated. But 
the overall performance is at a very 
high level, and Checkland, as might be 
expected from his record of first-rate 
contributions to the history of 
economic thought, economic policy 
and finance, is particularly strong in 
presenting the ideas of influential 
theorists from Adam Smith to John 
Maynard Keynes, in dealing with 
government monetary and fiscal 
policy, and with the state's reluctant 
But increasing involvement in the 
conflicts between capital and labour. 

Part of the skill stems from a cool 
open-mindedness which is out of 
fashion with academics and politicians 
in these days of tiresome “ com- 
mitment" (for which read “prejudice" 
in old-fasnioned English) on both 
extremes, right as well as left. He 
applies what he calls “the policy menu” 
approach and constantly asks, for each 
period and area of concern, what 
options were, in theory and more 
importantly in practical politics, open 
to the government, of whatever 


Corporate confines 
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Every year the incoming Lord Mayor 
of London puts on a great Show for the 
entertainment of the populace and 
rides in his splendid coach through the 
streets of the City to the Law Courts to 
be sworn in. And later on there is a 
tremendous banquet in Guildhall, with 
.trumpeters And pikemen providing a 
worthy setting for the bejewelled and 
bemedalled guests, who always include 


built some fifteen hundred years 



numbering about 2<Jo,000 persons. 


New settlements had begun to spring 



the nation can enjoy it too. 

■ It is sad,, however, that these City 
occasions are iii reality largely sham, or 
y do not still possess 
:n they once had and 


at any rate that the. 
the substance which they once 




which they have ‘only lost through the 
myopic attitude of the Corporation. 
For the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and 
Common Councillors have by a series 
4 of deliberate decisions made over 
- many years restricted themselves to the 
^affairs of a 1 liny, enclave of London. 
They are not, as they could hod should 
be, the kibgpin and true custodians of 
the whole -capital city; and because 
London is io tnis respect unlike every 
mother ancient city and town in the 
realm, it$ position and influence, and 
the’ senie of municipal pride of its 
citizens* ... have all . been . much 
diminished. In this; admirable book 
L G. Doolittle .shows how .this’ 
situation has comd about, and (races 
.the reasons for tbe.survival of the City 
, jof London arid its Livery Companies. . 
... I Vis .a fascinating, well-researched and 
wellrwriiten account of : Hn important 
thdme; In. Ihe- history of London, .and 
one can oblV marvel that nobody has 


political party. For example, of the 
social ana economic problems of the 
inter-war period he asks what policy 
possibilities were conceptually avail- 
able to government, and runs rapidly 
through the Soviet collectivized model 


Central Electricity Generating Board 
under that label. 


Wh&t of the general pattern of 


(which attracted only a few, but 
s), me 

of war-time controls (wanted neither 


dedicated, admirers), the continuation 



by capital nor by labour, who both 
preferred free collective bargaining), 
nationalization (passionately sup- 
ported by the coal-miners, less 

E assionateiy by the railwaymen, only 
ikewarmly by the TUC and the 
Labour Party, and only then in relation 
to the outer, more obsolescent 
industries), government support for, 
but not management of, growth 
industries (pursued on a small and half- 
hearted scale), tariff protection 
(played with in the 1920s and forced on 
Britain by the world crisis of the 
1930s), protection accompanied by a 
radical redistribution of incomes (a 
small degree of which was forced on 
governments by the exigencies of 
welfare programmes and tne belief in 
the sanctity of a balanced budget). 



payments and loans, not domestic 
demand), a triangular, corporatist 
relationship with employers and 
unions (from which governments tried 
-unsuccessfully in my view, though not 
Checkland’s - to back away), and 
finally, a return to the uninhibited free- 
market system (devoutly wished by 
many politicians and businessmen, but 
always shied awav from when the 
implications for their own survival 
became apparent). What the self- 
consciously “practical” and “prag- 
matic” British governments or the 
day chose from this menu was of course 
a little of nearly everything but the first, 
even nationalization if we Include such 
"public corporations" as the BBC and 


response * 

British governments to particular 
social and economic problems, often 
delayed until what Checkland calls the 
“social action equation” came into 
operation (ie, statutory action only 
occurs when things get so bad that the 
demand for reform exceeds the forces 
of resistance), there has been, at least 
since “pressure from below" in the 
form of increasing democracy came 
into play, a persistent trend towards 
state central control of and 
intervention in the affairs of the 
individual and society. We can all 
vouch for that, including those who- 
resent It and are trying to put the dock 
back to Rlcanlo and those who think it 
not enough and wish to put it back one 
hour less to Marx. But >v/iy the trend 
towards dtatisme has occurred - often 
just as fast under Conservative 
governments as under their opponents 
- Professor Checkland makes little 
attempt to explain, except for the 
occasional reference to the widening of 
the franchise. That the growing 
complexity and interdependence or 
individuals in society, due to the rising 
scale of technology and the 
proliferation of perceived needs for 
ever more sophisticated goods and 
specialized services, can be mediated 
only by some comprehensive and 
compelling an organ as the state, is a 
topic not specifically addressed. 

Nevertheless, this Is a book to be 
read and pondered by politicians and 
their dupes and victims as well as by the 
university and college students for 

3 many 


whom it is intended. It is a pity that the 
students, as with so many hook 6 from 
the Cambridge University Press, will 
not be able to afford it. 
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•thrime;tn thehistory of London, .and 
.ope can oblV marvel that 
Writteji labtjut it before.; 

The : -' (rbubie 1 began in the ' early 
Iseve'n tebrith centuGvwhpn the. ancient 


up outside the confines of the 
jurisdiction, in (for instance) such 
places as -Stepney, Finsbury and 
Covent Garden, and the age of the 
London suburb had begun. 

By the 1630s these developments 
posed a considerable threat to the 
prosperity of both the Corporation and 
the Livery Companies, for in the new 
suburbs traders could in practice ply 
their crafts uncontrolled by any 
established municipal authority. The 
answer was, of course, as Dr Doolittle 
says, “for the City to assume 
responsibility for its extra-mural 
outlaws; and this was a solution only 
too obvious to contemporaries”. In 
1633 Charles I’s . Pnvy Council 
accordingly asked the City "whether 
they would- accent of part of the 
suburbs into their jurisdiction and 
liberty for better government”. Biit.. 
alas, the Corporation refused, as it dJa 
again in the following year when the 
request was renewed; and so Charles ! 
went ahead with the establishment of a 
short-lived “New Incorporation" for 
the suburbs, which collapsed soon 
afterwards during the Civil War. 

In what is perhaps the key passage in 
the whole book Doolittle neatly 
summarizes the far-reaching results of 
these events: 

. It takes little imagination to realise 
the importance of :he Corporation’s 
decision in the 1630's, when it 
declined to accept responsibility for 
' those living outside its walls. If it had 
done so, it would have undertaken 
the duties of the London County 
• Council two hundred and fifty years 
before that body appeared; and in so 
doing It would have started a new 
apd exhilarating chapter in its 
- history. Tt would hhve be^n spared 
' thfe rivalry of those authori ties which 
' : at length had to be created for. the 
government of the suburbs arid it 
would have been protected from the 
attacks of the reformers in the 
democratic age. It is therefore 

Ir- 


resolutions of the 1630's have been 

dubbed “The Great Refusal”. 

It is hardly an Over-simplification to 
say that from that day to this the City 
Corporation has adopted a posture of 
strict defence of its established rights, 
regardless of the consequences for the 
rest of London. Much of Doolittle's 
story 1 is therefore concerned with the 
numerous attempts made by successive 
governments to reform the Cor- 
poration or to adapt it to the needs 
of the whole, capital. Its two . most 
dangerous moments were in the 1830s, 
when all the major municipal 
corporations in England and Wales 
except that of London Were 
remodelled by the Whigs; and in 1884, 
when the bill proposed by Sir William 
Harcourt, Home Secretary in 
Gladstone's second administration, for 
(he establishment of a strong unified 
Central Council for the whole of 
London, was actually given a second 
reading before, unfortunately, being 
abandoned through pressure of other 
business.' . 

The Corporation has also had some 
other nasty moments, notably in 1853 
and 1893, 1921 and 1957 (more Royal 
Commissions), but it always managed 
to survive, at least once (in 1882-4) by 
dubious means which were the subject 
of investigation by a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons. I. G. 
Doolittle thinks that far from being 
moribund there has in recent years 
been a revival in Guildhall and Livery 
Company' life, which- is today as 
vigorous as it has ever been; arid he 
concludes that ;“The remarkable 
' survival of the City of London qnd its 
Livery Companies, seems ter to 
continue for many' years to come." 
-However this ' may be ■ (and Mr 
Livingstone's GLC no doubt nas other 
views), nobody is - likely' to degree 
•with the two quotations aptly placed on. 
th? tltlftpage of this' eleganl aria 
important book. - The first is by 
i> Disraeli: "We must reriieftter that this 
: country is rib t goyerned by logic ; but by . 
Parliament 1 " ; and the second is fraip 
the report 6f theRpyal Coramission of ■ 
- 1957-60: “Butldric has its limits and 
the position 1 of tne City lies 66 (side 
..them* ' v ’ ‘ ; 
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British Army in the Second World 
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Having previously written the official 
biography of Field Marshal 
Alanbrooke, David Fraser has now 
faced the challenge of recording the 
history of the British Army in the 
Second World War, a task not 
undertaken hitherto. There have been 
histories galore of the war itself, and 
books of every kind and length on 
aspects of it. but nobody - historian, 
soldier or aspirant for a PhD - had set 
his hand before this to an assessment of 
the part played by the army raised in 
the United Kingdom. Anyone 
attempting an equivalent task for the 
First World War would have been 
bound to think of the British Army as 
embracing not only the Indian Army 
but also tne armies of the Dominions 
and the formations raised in the 
colonies. For the Second World War, 
General Fraser has found it difficult to 
differentiate between the activities of 
formations raised in the home country 
and those originating elsewhere in the 
Commonwealth. He makes the 
important point that, although the 
Dominions and colonies contributed 
combat formations - Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and India to the 


shocked its own public more than it did 
its opponents, apart from the false 
dawn of Ritchie's victory over Rommel 
round Tobruk at the end of 1941. 

Fraser is in no doubt about where to 
lay the blame for this sorry state of 
affairs. He divides it between the 


battle had been grossly inadequate. 
The belated rush to mechanize the 
army had not been accompanied by an 
agreed or authorized operational 
doctrine as to how mechanized forces 
shoujd be used. The one and only 
Mobile Division in the United 
me Kingdom was not even fit to be 

h "I K" thC 19 f S de f oyed 10 France until Mav 1940, 
and 1930s. “Oto.^reflecting^ popular and was then split up. 


attitudes at the rime, reacted against 
the experience of what was then known 
as the Great War. Two factors were 
held to be responsible for the dreadful 
toll in 1914-18of 950.000 British dead: 
involvement in a Continental war in 


Soldiers tended to lay the blame for 
the initial failures in Norway, France 
and Belgium in 1940, in Greece and 
Crete in 1941, and in Malaya and 
Burma in 1942, on the lack of air 
support. This was undoubtedly a 
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the first place, and an obsession with JJJJKJi# J? t 
going on to the offensive - both being “ n | nb u t0l X factor, especially in 
• n ■- •-« — B t-rete, but Fraser makes it clear that 


the result of French influence. The 
politicians were determined to avoid a 
repetition of such a commitment and, 
right up until Chamberlain's last- 
minute reversal after Hitler's 
occupation of Prague in March 1939, 

g ursued policies designed to avoid it. 
•ccasionally they wavered sufficiently 
to consider a very limited commitment 
to the Continent in order either to 
persuade Belgium to resist German 
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with the possible exception of Greece 
and Crete, it was not the primary cause 
of failure. That was the general 
unpreparedness, in every sense, of the 
British and Indian armies to meet 
tough, professional soldiers of the 
calibre of the Germans and the 
Japanese on the battlefield. Having 
made that point in his commentaries on 
the campaigns which preceded the 
emergence, as the dominating military 

nourt'C nf .1 ll'jji' 
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thought as they gave to anything 
beyond their own regiments, to 
Imperial Policing”. In this they were 
encouraged by Liddell Hart, in spite of 
his enthusiasm for a mechanized, 
armoured array. 

The result was that in 1939 both the 
British and the Indian armies were 
unprepared in every way to face the 
highly professional armies of Germany 
and Japan, the latter with years of 
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former very significantly to Burma; 
and Canada to Italy and North West 
Europe - the United Kingdom 
everywhere provided the essential 
framework: even in Burma there was 
one British soldier for every three 
Indians. But his chief aim, which he 
keeps firmly in mind, is to record and 
comment on the story of the army 
raised in the United Kingdom. 

1 He has chosen a curious title and an 


in garrison duties and consisted 
overwhelmingly of infantry battalions 
and cavalry regiments, ill-equipped for 
modem war. When rearmament was 
undertaken In 1935, the navy and air 
force had priority, and the effort of the 
Royal Artillery, which had played such 
a dominant part in 1914-18, had been 
significantly diverted into Anti- 
Aircraft Command by the obsessive 
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army was transformed by the 
professional hand of those 
commanders who knew their, business 
and had the self-confidence and 
determination to lead the way, 
Alanbrooke and Montgomery 
predominant among them. 

Fraser’s comments are fair and 
balanced throughout, and he does not 
hesitate to take an unorthodox line. 
This is as true of his assessment of the 

itis 

• — — — >• ■ i ubib are 
some brilliant vignettes, the most 
notable being that of Wingate. 
Alanbrooke, Montgomery arid Slim 
are Fraser's heroes, but he is not blind 
to Montgomery's faults, especially his 
insistence that aU his battles went 
entirely according to plan. Fraser’s 
access to Alan brooked papers has 
been invaluable in enabling him to 
illuminate such controversies as that* 


inferior ifl numbers. It loses the 
sense of the hunter, the opportune. 
U settles down to observe, wait, 
endure and probably withdraw. No 
army, regardless of numerical 
balance, has won battles with « 
indifferent a spirit. 

The Germanvictory in France in 1940 : 
the Japanese defeat of Perclval's arm 
in Malaya and Singapore, resulting I# 
the capture of more prisoners than tney • 
had soldiers; Rommel's defeat of 
R.tchieround Tobruk in the summer of 
1942; O’Connor's victory over the 
ucLwccn peace ana war. They must Italians in the Libyan desert, with 
nave a large and efficient Amiy, one Platt's and Cunningham's over themb 
capable of meeting the enemy Abyssinia in 1941, were all examplesof 
abroad, or they must expeclto meet this truth. Those who relr 

him at hnma. ,./l . „ ■ •«- - - 1 
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strongly that, when the “three corners 
of the world" took up arms, the 
Germans in 1939, the Italians in 1940 
and the Japanese at the end of 1941, 
the shock, except in the case of the 
nalians, was not provided by the 
British army, but by its opponents, 
until the tide turned against the 
Gormans at £1 Alamein In October 
J942, the record of. the British army Paul ‘Smith 
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Each arm tended to live in its own 
private world, and training for the 
employment of all arms together in 
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rnree armoured divisions out of the 
bridgehead east of Caen on July 18, 


Diffident persuaders 
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mat we can opt out of a commitment to 
fight on land in order to maintain a 
balance of power in Europe favourable 
to our interests, at the same time 
keeping potentially hostile nations 
away from the other shore of the 
Channel. In support of this he quotes 
an apt comment of the Duke of 
Wellington: 

Admitting the truth of the expense, I 
say that the country has not a choice 
between Army and no Army, 
between peace and war. They must 
have a large and efficient Arniy, one 
capable of meeting the enemy 
abroad , or they must expect to meet 
him at home: and then farewell to all 
considerations of measures of 
greater or lesser expense, and to the 
ease, the luxury and happiness of 
England. 

The other is the fallacy of relying on a 
purely defensive strategy. He has some 
words of wisdom of his own on that 
subject: 

An army which thinks only in 
defensive terms is doomed. It yields 
initiative and advantage in time and 
spnee to an enemy - even an enemy 
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complacently on the belief that a> 
attacker requires a superiority of tbiw 
to one in manpower before he stands! 
chance of success should take this to sg 
heart. “ 

In a book which covers so wide a r . 
field and so many events, it is not u 
easy matter to maintain a satlsfoctbtf 
balance between narrative artd 
comment, general description and •• 
General Fraser hns done it well. 1 
Soldiers and historians alike should be 
grateful to him. 
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presented itself; Masterman did not 
really believe the famous yarn of the 
Mmse-conversion factory, but he used 
It all ra e same. No one, however, irenenes bv dalivrrino 
StS? thousa tid sheets a day. 


“press-gang" and by the end of the war 
balloons and aircraft were alleviating 

frlLISf in Ule German 

trenches by delivering over a hundred 


needed to, when Messrs Nietzsche, 
Trettschke, and Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain had. spent so much of 
• lj ■ c Growing off aphorisms 
which, in or out of context, . lent 
themselves admirably to the purpose of 
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M. L. Sanders and Philip M. Tnvlor 
have written a scholarly study of the 
development of what they see ns 
m °del on which other 
governments were subsequently to’ 

° Wn P ro P a g n,1 da ma- 
They roncentralc on work 
directed to overseas audiences, though 
taking in the Parliamentary Recruiting 
Committee and the National War 
Aims Committee at home, and on liter- 


need to consult r NichoIas Reeves’s 
W b]ish f d ‘ h ^). Tl^e render |s 
deftly guided thrpuah the organiz- 
ational maze, which involved^the 
OT’ Hom ®’ apd 'War Offices as 


relnlions. The new men had their own . 
ideas of foreign policy. Benverbrook ; . 
told the prime minister In June 1918: , . 
“since our- appenl lies not io tto" 
diplomatic representatives of foreign 1 
countries, but to the public opinion oi 
those countries, our methods must be : ' . 
different from those of the Foreign . 
Office. We have a diplomacy of cm ■ 
own - a popular diplomacy - and for - r 
this reason we must have our own 
special organisation". The pretension, ^ 
that nation should speak unto natlo* j / •. 
without the intermediary of ' 
bassadors, or that publicists should 
operate upon foreign opinion flfr ; ' ' 
cording to their own estimate of whal ■ ; - 
line would.be most avidly swallowed, ■ . 
led. naturally to the. propagandist. v’. 1 . 
attempting to lead rather than to follow V .. 
government policy. Intent :.on V- V 
suborning the subject nationalities w ,v 
the Habsburg Empire, for Ihstanw. 
Wickham Steed arid R. W. Sefqn : <=. 

• Watson were eager to bold ■ou 1 . -'’ ’ 
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Until its final revision. Ancient 
Evenings carried the subtitle “The 
Egyptian Novel”. It was a helpful hint 
that what was to follow was meant to be 
quite unlike the so-called “American 
novel" or the English, French, German 
or Russian novel, Ancient Evenings is 
Indeed the strangest of Norman 
Mailer’s books, and Its oddity does not 
in any important way have to do either 
with its Egyptian setting or with the 
exotic career - exotic even by ancient 
Egyptian standards - of Menenhetet, 
its protagonist-narrator whose four 
lives, including three reincarnations, 
span 180 yearsT1290 to 1100 bc) of the 
nineteenth ana twentieth dynasties 
(1320 to 1121 bc). What is remarkable 
here is the degree to which Mailer has 
naturalized himself as an ancient 
Egyptian, so that he writes as if 
saturated with the mentality and the 
governing assumptions, some of which 
ne revises rather freely, of a culture in 
which the idea of the human is 
markedly different from what it has 
been in tne West for the last 1 ,500 years 
or so. Mailer has never before tried 
anything so perilous, and the 
prodigious demands he makes on the 
reader are a clue to his ambitions. This 
is at once his most accomplished and 
his most problematic work. 

Of the twenty-three books Mailer 
has written so far, only Ancient 
Evenings achieves the magnitude 
which can give a retrospective order 
and enhancement to everything else. 
Up to now it has been possible to think 
of him as perhaps a great writer, but 
one who had yet to write his major 
book. Many commentators have 
mistakenly credited him here, and in 
his last novel The Executioner's Song , 
with a new degree of self-effacement. 
Looking back from the new book one 
' can see even more clearly than before 
that the central condition of nearly all 
hjs writing depends not on some prior 
sense of self, the famous Mailer ego, 
but rather on self-fragmentation and 
dispersal. Even when, as is so often the 
■case, Mailer is his own subject, he 
cannot be said, to exist simply in the 
narrative that tells his story, but is to be 
found instead within a larger, 
expressive structure of which his voice 
is only one part looking for other parts. 
Just as it radically reduces his literary, 
let alone his personal identity, to 
assume that the voice in Armies of the 
Night . refers us directly tb the “real" 
Mailer, so it is equally mistaken to 
assume that because that voice is 
absent from Ancient Evenings he has 
. thereby ■ and suddenly become 
invisible; . 

Quite the reverse. The book comes 
into focus only when we are able to 
recognize the complicated way in 
Which it is the most self-revealing of his 
works. Menenhetet, for example, 
carries out the implications of Mailer’s 
more directly autobiographical wri- 
tings because even as he tells Stories 
about himself he is by that very process 
trying to put himself together from 
several . different, 1 : • remembered 
versions. This is also : the case when 
Mailer writes about a march on the 
Pentagon or a championship fight. He 
treats the earlier Mailer who 
participated in those events as if he. 
Were already a soul ot a spirit. The 
Mailer of file, later time not only 
records but contends with earlier 
versions of himself, until the work is a 
record of the aibrasions out of which 
Will emerge, or so he hopes, a form he 
can call himself or his work or his 
career. Hie form Ills narratives achieve 
is what has survived of “Mailer? fitwn 
the pas{, but; the achievement is 
conditioned by > recognition that some 
of the many selves who make up a 
single person have been sacrificed to 
the .making of. fprm. Any form, 
especially for .a believer in kprmic 
roots, creates a: lbnging for some 
possibly larger and qiore inclusive one. 
“Karma tends tp make more sense than 
a world conceived without it", he 
remarks - in ; a . recent interview, 
■’’because, when: you ; think of the 
. ihctedible elaborations that go info any 
. 6ne : human jfce jng, ■. It trees . seem 
wastefoJ'gf .the aj'smos to send us out 
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just once to learn all those things, and 
then molder forever in the 
weeds .... There is some sort of 
divine collaboration going on.” 

Books of sustained visionary 
ambition - and this is true even of 
Paradise Lost or Moby- Dick - are 
bound to have stretches of tiresome 
exposition, pbrasings that are 
ludicrous, whole scenes that, as 
Johnson remarked, should have been 
‘not only difficult but impossible. 
Ancient Evenings has Honey-Ball's 
scenes of spellbinding in “The Book of 
Queens”. Nearly anything can happen 
here, and does, and what is remarkable 
is not that the American reviewers 
found things to make fun of, but that 
the risks usually pay off: moments 
of subliminal ecstasy, visionary 
descriptions of royal personages, of 
pools at sunrise and gardens wnicb 
bring on a kind of sexual swooning, of 
floatings down the Nile. Mailer seems 
more at home in the writing than in any 
of his books except for Why Are We in 
Vietnam ? He luxuriates, sometimes to 
the limits of patience and beyond, in 
accounts of Egyptian low life, in the 
power put into play during a royal 
dinner party, in details of costume and 
what must have been at best a truly 
awful cuisine. Near the beginning Meni 
calmly tells us what it feels. like, 
moment by moment, to be eviscerated 
and embalmed, and there are equally 
confident accounts of the practice of 
magic and of the wholly chaotic 
polytheism of the Eygptians. 

Mailer has imagined a culture that 
gives formal, and not merely 
anthropological sanction to whaf In his 
other works often seems eccentric or 
plaintively metaphysical, like his 
obsessions with ^psychic darts” and 
mind-reading, with immortality, with 
battles of the gods (Liston and 
Patterson, it now seems, were later 
versions of the Egyptian gods Horus 
and Set), with villainous 
homosexuality, with magic and 
sorcery, and with excrement as an 
encoding of psychic failure or success. 
Having so often written as if the self 
had several versions, he is completely 
at ease with Egyptian names ror the> 
seven spirits of the self that continue to. 
exist in different degrees of intensity 
after death. 

Two spirit-forms that figure 
importantly in this book are the Ka and 
the Khaibit. The Ka, for which the 
term Double is a useful but inadequate 
substitute, is born with a person to 
whom it belongs and bears his exact 
resemblance; even after death it is that 
part of a person that requires the food 
and drink left for it in the tomb. It also 
requires sensual gratification. Thus, 
the Ka of, say, a third Incarnation 
could encounter the Ka of the first and 
have sexual commerce with him - 
which means with himself - just as 
could a Ka with his own Khaibit, or 
Memory. In fact, Meni, who died 
mysteriously at twenty or twenty-one 
and thinks that he may have been One 
of the reincarnations of Menenhetet. 
finds himself, soon after the novel 
begins kneeling on the floor of the 
Pyramid of Khufu with the elder 
Menenhetefs member in his mouth, 
and while it is an abhorrent experience 
he realizes that he maiy be coping, as it 
were, with himself and that the 
unpleasantness is a kind of preparation 
for his passage from the Land of the 
Dead through the horrors of the Duad 
- to either the upper or the tower world. 
It is possible to assume that the two 
forms remain fixed in this position - the 
time, we can with difficulty work out, is 
roughly 100 bc - while iney visualize 
the immensely long night of story- 
telling, the Night of the Pig, -when any 
truth can be told without the fear of 
retaliation, a millennium back at the 
palace of Rameses IX. ^ 

Whether at the palace or at the 
pyramid, the sqene, of the novel is a 
scene of telling, of narration, ' of 
recoliectidn. At foe palace, whole 1 the i 
reader mostly finds himself, 
Menenhetet and Meni are more 
decorously positioned than they are In 
the pyramiq. The elder is telling the 
stories of his lives to the Pharaoh, who 
hopes by listening and interrogation to 
become more closely -identified with 
■ his great ancestor RamepesiU, Whlfe : 
Ihe ! younger, his great-grandson then 
ageq six, nestles between. bis mother,, 
Hathfertiti (who is Menenhetet’s' 
granddaughter and , for many yean, his 
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lover) and the Pharaoh (whom little 
Meni, using his powers of 
clairvoyance, knows to be his real 
father) while his reputed father 
(Hathferriti’s brother as well as her 
husband and Overseer of the Cosmetic 
Box) sulks to one side before 
eventually absenting himself. 

The novel does not yield to summary 
or to any clear sorting out of family 
trees, and depends instead on the 
blurring of distinctions between 
persons or between historical events 
and visionary ones. Divided into seven 
books, possibly in obedience to the 
seven spirits or lights of the dead, it 
begins with the awakening of a Ka: 
“Crude thoughts and fierce forces are 
my state. I do not know who I am. Nor 
what I was. I cannot hear a sound. Pain 
is near that will be like no pain felt 
before.” Some central themes are 
immediately announced: birth and 
rebirth, mystifications of identity 
and of genealogy, elemental dread. 
Once it has slithered out of the 
pyramid, the Ka walks through the 
avenues of the Necropolis in a vague 
search for the tomb of a friend named 
Menenhetet II. He finds the tomb, 
after some suitably macabre incidents. 
In one of the cheaper neighbourhoods 
and gradually realizes that he is himself 
the Ka of Meni II and that next to his 
partly exposed and deteriorating 
remains are those of the renowned 
Menenhetet I, moved from its own 
much grander resting place by the 
spiteful Hathfertiti. 

After getting acquainted and finding 
their way into the great Pyramid of 
Khufu, they begin their recollection, 
which is also their attempted re- 
collection of themselves. Even at the 
outset, and with only two figures in 
question, the effort to distinguish 
between them takes us into a thicket. 
And that is where we are meant to be. 
We are meant to understand that 
multiple identities, identities that in 
their passage through time come to 
blend with one another, are common 
among the fantastic array of Egyptian 

S ods and therefore amone those 
umans for whom the gods are a 

t aradigm of mortal existence. Any 
gyptian of high birth, for example, 
can consider himself an Osiris, the 
greatest of the gods (but not' always), 
and can find a pattern for his own past 
life, or anyone else’s past life, in the 
pains and indignities that were visited 
upon Him. It 1 b therefore appropriate 
that Meni, in his bewilderment about 
himself, should ask Menenhetet to tell 
the stories that make up the long 
second book, “The Book of the Gods’" 
The story of Osiris, Isis, and of the 
bitter, buggery-ridden battles between 
their son Horns and his uncle Set Is a 
.phantasmagoric version of much that 
happens to Menenhetet as his story 
unfolds in subsequent books. 

Menenhetet, born the Son of a 
whore, has an innovative skill as a 
charioteer Which brings him to the 
attention of - the extraordinarily 
beautiful and imposing Raineses II or, 
as he is called, Unsermare. At his side, 
and assisted by the Pharaoh’s pet lion, 
Hera-Ra, Menenhetet helps turn 
disaster into victory against the Hittites 
at the battle of Kaddsh. But he is then 
held responsible for foe death of Hera- 
Ra, who - sickened from < eating; too 
many amputated Hlttite hands, and is 
exiled for fifteen years as a supervisor 
of a remote sold mine in the desert. It is 
there that be learns from a dying 
friend that a man may be born again by 
dying during the cbnsummation of 
sexual, intercourse. Bribing his way 
back into the court of Uhsemiare, he 
becomes the commander of troops and 
thep Governor of the Secluded - which 
means that he supervises the Pharaoh’s 
"little queens” whilq being forbidden 
their sexual favours. 

He - break? this interdiction with 
Honey-Bal| in retaliation against: 
Upsermare .for having taken hjirn by 
“both moufos” before Kadesh. : Ana 
when ■ Unsermare i repeats ; this 
violatiou, this '.time id the company, of 
some ,of the, ^little queens”, 
.Menenhetet is driven to the still 1 more 
dangerous revenge 6f embarking bn an 
affajr with the most exalted of the 
queens, Nefertirl, who turns out tq be 
one of Mailer's: moBt 


characterizations; JBven as. : Tie is 
stabbed to death by the Crown prjnce. 
he man^ges to leave within Nefertin 
the seed of his first reincamation. He 
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thereby becomes his own father, 
though his and, above all, Nefertiri’s 
parentage must be hidden from 
Unsermare, who is persuaded by 
Honey-Ball that he has begotten the 
child with her. And so it goes. The 
urgent, exploratory stories told by 
Menenhetet and the others are 
accompanied throughout by an 
attendant detail so exasperatingly 
complete as to suggest now and then 
that Mailer, like Pynchon, cannot 
resist displays of his encyclopedic 
researches - said to have included a 
total absorption of the Egyptian 
funerary literature called the Book of 
the Dead. 

Mailer has convinced himself that 
the book must be dense if it is also to be 
authentic. Thus Meni needs to be told 
the intricate story of the gods, the 
Pharaoh needs to ne told exhaustively 
about his ancestors, Menenhetet needs 
to rehearse his lives because each of 
them is convinced that only a person 
who can remember and explain his 
deeds when alive, orwhen he somehow 
partook of the life of another, can pass 
out of the Land of the Dead. And 
because of the endless mirroring of one 
life in another and in the lives of the 
gods, there is, for- the anxious spirit, no 
limit to recollection, no ascertainable 
boundary. 

While over the course of the seven 
books the various tales do manage to 
achieve some degree of narrative 
sequence and development - as they 
would have to do when all the 
characters are in search of some kind of 
teleology - each book also spirals out 
of and back into the scene of telling, 
and even that scene is set in a time 
when events have already become 
encrusted with centuries or re-telling 
and interpretation. No American 
reviewer or the novel has yet noticed 
the crucial admission by Menenhetet to 
Meni in the last chapter: that what 
might be called the Egyptian “gospels” 
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The Book of the Gods” constitute 
interpretation rather than an 
authentication of what they report. “If 
you think of the story of our Gods at 
the beginning of our travels, I will now 
confess that I imparted it to you in the* 
way that these Romans and Greeks tell 
It to each other. That is why my tale 
was familiar yet different from what 
you know. For our Land of the Dead 
now belongs to them, and the Greeks 
think no more of it than a picture that is 
seen on the wall of a cave.” 

Ancient Evenings to some extent 
resembles Faulkner’s • Absalom , 
Absalom ! or those novels of Conrad 
such as Nostromo, where, as Edward 
Said describes them, there is "evidence 
of a felt need to justify in some way the 
telling of a story”. Faulkner and 
Conrad are more successful than 
Mailer in creating suspense and 
expectation within the stories, and 
among characters vividly differen- 
tiated; though Ancient Evenings Is not 
lacking in suspense of this kind - it is 
there Tn the stunning account of the 
battle of Kadesh, or the intrigues 
between the rival Queens, Nefertlri 
and Rama-Nefni - the design of the 
book as a whole refers us anally to 
motives which are as vague as Mailer’s 
or any novelist’s motives for writing. 
Mailer offers none of (he illusions so 
brilliantly sustained by Conrad, that 
there is something we want to know 
and that we will eventually know it, 
that a centre will be located in a- 
wilderness of possibility, that the true 
shape of a person’s life will emerge out 
of the mysteries that have shrouded it. 
The disaffection or impatience which 
many will feel wilh Ancient Evenings is 
likely to result from the fact that telling 
and listening have less to do with a 
desire to get somewhere (unless the 
reader is satisfied with being told that it 
has something to do with tne saving of 
souls, and is meant to help Meni and 
Menenhetet pass through the Duad) 
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but rather to get away from the 
loneliness, darlcness, waste and 
dissolution which are, interestingly 
enough, the conditions Mailer nas 
worried about since the mid-1950s as 
peculiar to the fate of the writer, 
especially the American writer, in the 
last half of this century. 

It is in this context that one should 
consider his obsession with buggery. 
The obsession has in the past carried 
Mailer into a metaphysics of human 
biological creativity as a compensation 
for meaninglessness (the forty-six 
chromosomes in each cell of the body 
are, he tells us in The Prisoner of Sex, 
“a nest of hieroglyphics") and from 
there to a religion or artistic creativity 
(he had already observed in The 
Armies of the Night that these 
hieroglyphics are "so much like 
primitive writing"). Like the building 
of Hell in the nether regions by 
Milton's Satan, buggery far Mailer is a 
perverse response to God's invitation 
that we join him in the creation. For 
some centuries - long before Rojack in. 
An American Dream refers to an evilj 

g irlfriend's backside as “der Teufel" - 
uggcry has been associated with the 
Devil’s terrain. In nearly all his work 
Mailer at some point contemplates 
the significance of a juxtaposition! 
concisely described by Lawrence when 
in “Pornography and Obscenity'* he 
observed that "The sex functions and; 
the excremenlnry functions . . . work 
so close together, yet they arc, so to 
speak, so utterly different in direction. 
Sex is a creative flow, the 1 
excrementary flow is towards 
dissolution, decreation . . 

Though Menenhetet, like the Mailer 
of “The Metaphysics of the Belly" (The 
Presidential Papers ), offers positive 
theories of scatology, the anus is 
mostly imagined as the site of evil. But 
(here is also for Mailer a kind of art 
which is a trope for buggery. Writing 
about Genet he has referred to those 
aesthetic' acts which "shift from the 
creation of meaning to the destruction 
of it ", offering as further examples " the 1 
therapy of the surrealist artist, of 
Dada, of Beat". And he continues, 
speaking now of his own involvement 
jis dilemma: "jaded, deadened, 
from our roots, dulled in 
len rage, inhabiting the centre of 
illness of the age. it becomes more 
excruciating each year for us to 
perforin * the civilizing act of 
contributing to a collective meaning.” 
Ancient Evenings represents such an 
attempt, haunted by failure, to 
discover “collective meaning", to 
.create • spiritual (and literary) 
genealogies that are as strong and 
mysterious as biological ones. 

Questions of origin soon became, 
for MaUer, questions also abouti 
originality ana authorship. It Is. 
impossible to claim cither ot these, so 
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the book will tell us, without brat 
accepting one's incalculable ob- 
ligations to a marvellous but murky 
antecedence. Mailer's (and our) debts 
to the past, it is suggested, are 
enormous; they are also mysteriously 
entangled ana untraceable. It is 
therefore a mistake to suggest, as some 
reviewers have done, that because 
Menenhetet is given “that look of 
character supported by triumph which 
comes to powerful men when they are 
sixty and still strong" he is meant to 
represent Mailer, or that he is 
Hemingway, Mailer's precursor. 
Mailer partakes both of Meni and 
Menenhetet, who at the end are 
transformed into yet another dual' 
figure: a triumphant Icarus-Daedalus. 

In the final scene Menenhetet 
embraces and dissolves into the young 
man’s Ka as it tries to escape the 
destructive force of "the abominable 
onslaught of offal" and to ascend the 
ladder of lights, knowing it will take 
not goodness to get to the top, but 
strength. 

The joining has-been made possible 
because Mem comes at last to accept all 
the stories he has been listening to, 
and, along with these, all the burdens 
of the past. “The tales he has told our 
Pharaoh, had been told for me as well. 

It was I whom he wanted to dust him.” 
He cannot disown any of it because be 
cannot even know for sure that he did 
not somehow father himself or father 
his own father, whoever that might be, 
as did Ra in Egyptian mythology/ Way 
back in the book we were told that “The 
God begets the God who will be his 
father. For the Gods iive in the time that 
has passed, and time that is to come." 

Genealogies confound one another 
to create a future that can call on the 
assembled strengths of Menenhetet, 
Meni, all the characters they have 
loved, (lie Egyptian gods, along with 
their latest manifestations in Christian 
mythology, and, not least, the now 
enriched figures of Mailer’s earlier 
writings ana earlier selves. The “I" in 
the last paragraphs is a composite of all 
these but it is also the creative spirit 
with whom Mailer associates himself in 
an apocalyptic virion that could 
anticipate either the coming of. in 
Yeats's phrase, “the fabulous. formless 
darkness" of Christianity, or the last 
phase of our own civilization: 

A pain is coming that will be like no 
pain felt before. £ hear the scream of 
earth exploding. In this terror, vast 
as the abyss, I still know more than 
fear. Here at the centre of pain is 
radiance. May my hope of heaven 
now prove equal to my ignorance of. 
where I go. Whether I am the 
Second or the First Menenhetet, or 
the creature of our : twice seven 
, separate souls and lights, I would 
hardly declare, and ao I do not know 
if! will labor in greed forever among 
the demonic or serve some noble 
purpose l cannot name. By this I am 
tola that I must enter into the power 
of the word. For the first sound to 
come out of the will had to traverse 
the fundament of pain. So I cry out in 
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Surviving the happy day 
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novel Noon Wine, in which the central 
characters closely resemble her 
parents. 


assignment in Ann Arbor she "looked 
like a peacock that had fluttered down 
in a barnyard" to one student. Her 
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When she was approaching forty she class on modem poetry turned into a 
d had four husbands historical survey, and she 


A design for a chimneypiece and chairs in the Egyptian manner, from G. B. Piranesi's Diverse Maniere d’adomarei 
Cammini. 1769, an etching included in the exhibition The Inspiration of Egypt at the Brighton Museum, reviewed in las 

week's TLS. 
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Slavery enthralls William Styron. In 
This Quiet Dust- a collection of essays 
on “matters which have either 
bedevilled or beguiled me in. recent 

? ears’* - he rarely escapes the subject 
or long. Negro slavery in the Deep 
South is a perennial preoccupation. 
Analogues to it are seen in. oppressive 
contemporary phenomena: concen- 
tration camps show “slaveiy in its 
ultimate embodiment": literature 

about prison life “resembles ... the 



towards what for him is “perhaps the 
most compelling theme in history, 
including tne history of our own time - 
that of the catastrophic propensity on 
the part of human beings to try to 
dominate one another". 

This propensity, he stresses, is 
fostered by the imposing of stereotype 
and generalization upon a world that 
teems with the . various and the 
particular. Crudely 


generally long reviews - take cfichid 
responses to a subject and pepper them 
with facts he has stockpiled from the 
book he’s scrutinizing. While rarely 
offering much in the way of stylistic 
excitement, they are scrupulously 
informative - ana genially so, as well, 
Humour and a sense of proportion go 
along with a regard for individuality, In 
Styron's mind, as prerequisites for 
moral sanity. What particularly shook 
him about the hostile black reaction to 
The Confessions of Nat Turner , his 
treatment of the early-nineteenth- 
century Blave revolt, was its “lopsided 
animus ... no pretence at balance". 
Linking together the rogues’ gallery of 
American militaristic monsters these 
essays indict -* from MacArthur to 
Calley - is the common factor of “a 
fatal humourlessness". 

As if to demonstrate the soundness 
his recommendations, Styron's 
essays occasionally take a wrong turn 
by disregarding them. Strangely, in 
view of his alertness to the dangers of 
generalization, he can sometimes 
succumb to it:, as when the jury in the 
trial of a . black murderer are blurred 
dismiss lvely together as “Respect- 
aHniy in its pure, concentrated essence 
. . . like a Norman Rockwell tableau". 
On the subject of critics - “voracious 
little barracudas", “jackals" - Styron 
finds it hard to stand by his own beliefs 
about steering clear of en masse 


her mother which begins striking, 
"There's one thing 1 want to make dot 
right off. my baby was a virgin thedn 
she met Errol Flynn.” A number a 
essays attractively evoke Ik 
background to Styron's early yean, flu 
Virginia Tidewater region, which k 
considers “the oldest part of w 
country". Celebrating feature 
peculiar to it - a quaint mix of Indue 
and English place names, the “Ihroaiy, 
slurred” local speech - he also paji 
tribute to its rather melancholy beaolj, 


The best American short story writer 
of the century? The question mark is 
necessary in relation to Katherine 
Anne Porter when one thinks of 
Hemingway and Faulkner, Bierce and 
Flannery O’Connor and Eudora 
Welty, yet it is certainly among this 
half-dozen that she should be placed. 
The collected stories make up a volume 
of little more than five hundred pages, 
but her achievement was great and 
varied. She was a Southerner and 
several stories evoke her Texan 
origins, yet she is not a Southern writer 
in the sense that the term is rightly 
applied to Faulkner and Welty. Her 
first tales were set in Mexico, where 
she lived in 1920 at the time of the 
Obregbn regime. She called it 
afterwards “the most marvelous, 
spontaneous experience of my life”, 
but on this as on other occasions she 
was a passionately interested spectator 
rather than a participant, an example, 
os the critic Ashley Brown nas 
remarked, of a writer who can enter 
the life of another count™ without 
losing her bearings. And indeed, from 
the time in her late twenties when she 
realized that the purpose of her life was 
to be a writer, she never lost her 
literary bearings- 

It may be asked, however, whether 
those five hundred-odd pages, plus one 
unsuccessful novel, justify five 
hundred-odd pages of biography. She 
would certainly have been more kindly 
served by a book half the length of Joan 
Givner's, but the story set down here in 
unforgiving detail is so extraordinary 
that one cannot regret its telling, even 
though the names of a number of 


said that she ha< 
and thirty-seven lovers, and although 
she was anticipating her last two 
marriages (in the fourth, nearly fifty 
years old, she married a man of twenty- 
six). there is no particular reason to 
question her numeracy in relation to 
the lovers. This makes it the more 
remarkable that she lived with Koontz 
(“that filthy J.H.” as she later called 
him) for seven years, during which she 
apparently spent her time like any 
other housewife in a small Texas town. 
She claimed afterwards that the 
marriage was not consummated, 
which, as her biographer says, seems 
unlikely. Joan Givner adds, without 
giving a source for the information, 
that during the marriage she 
discovered herself to be both barren 
and frigid. After leaving Koontz she 


dismissed 
famous prose contemporaries with a 
few scathing words, calling Faulkner’s 
Sanctuary a truly scandalous book, and 
becoming “almost strident in her abuse 
of Evelyn Waugh”. Many students 
idolized ner and became known as her 
“fervents”, their fervency not lessened 
because in tutorials she tended not to 
discuss their writing but to talk about 
her husbands. “If one lives long 
enough everything will come”, she 
said, and in her mid-seventies sjie 
became a best-seller with The Ship of 
Fools, a novel at the time much, but 
mistakenly, praised, in which her 
feelings for symbolism ran disastrously 
free. 

It is a prime merit of this biography 
that It leads us back into the stones, 
showing how much the author drew ou 


did a little work as a film extra, spent childhood experience and her life in 
some time in a sanatorium where she Mexico, where she made a second stay 
was treated for tuberculosis, and of several months at the end of the 
became a skilful and efficient journalist 1920s. The short pieces in "The Old 
on a Denver paper. She contracted Order” are traced back to childhood 
influenza during the 1918 epidemic, stays in West Texas. The grand- 
ran a temperature of 105 for nine days, mother's deatli in "The Joumey’ r (after 


but survived after one day being left 
behind screens to die. Her father 
received the news of her illness 
typically. He made no attempt to come 
and see her, but asked that her body 
should be returned for burial beside 
her mother. She later called the 
incident crucial to her life, said that she 
had experienced what "(he Greeks call 


the ‘happy day’, the happy vision just revolutionary Braggli 
before death , and that after surv val Judas" having his i 


saying how well she felt in the 
mountain air she "dropped dead over 
the doorsiU”) exactly parallels that of 
the author's own Aunt Cat, and most 
of the characters in this sequence and 
in “Old Mortality” are based on close 
or distant members of her family. The 
Mexican stories are also traced back to 
their sources, the fat guitar-playing 
. -■ - — 'onl in “Flowering 


nothing could be the same again. She figure who similarly pestered a friend, 
left Denver, made for New York and “Pale Horse, Pale Rider", which so 
Greenwich Village, and then went to astonishingly conveys the real yet 
Mexico. Her life as a freelance writer delirious quality of a world seen by 
had begun . She was thirty years old , somebody in a high fever , was based on 
He “ •■«»«*■ u. Hn d apart from her journalism had the time in Denver when she almost 


estuaries dotted with fish stakes 
oyster boats, sunrise soaking "blood- 
red through the milk of morning n% 
"The James river", Styron renuiflB. 
“was the absolute and dominating 
presence of my childhood and Mrij 
youth." It seems to have left him wiifu 
Continuing responsiveness to riwh 
One of the best pieces in this iwd 


Taylor, Robert Penn Warren and 
Eudora Welty among them) are 
significantly absent from the list of 
acknowledgments. 

The book’s principal revelation is 
that Katherine Anne Porter invented 
her own history, or, as one might, 
otherwise put it, never told the 
complete truth about anything 
connected with her background, ana 


There is something missing in the„ The reflection Joan Olvera's book 
portrait of her riven here, a (allure to chiefly prompts is wonder at the way in 
show . how the little-educated neuro- which suph a disordered, tempestuous, 
tic Texas housewife-turned-journaUst hard-drinking, often frustrated Ufe 
became the woman who wrote stories (frustrated in spite of the thirty-seven 
which are often romantic in feeling but lovers), produced so assured and 
always calmly classical in tone, and serene an art. Edmund Wilson, in a 
charmed her own generation of_ piece otherwise uncharacteristically 
American writers with her manners’ indecisive, remarked truly that she 


ehnrts ii iniirtinv (foum tliB Nile will connected with her background, and and education. How did she find time excluded I her personality from her 

Stvron “nniierimnlvsm enA kw : embroidered reality about iome of her . to educate hereelf among the stresses work, adding that "she writes English of 
Myron mule simply smitten win m- . „ ^ T _ of Ufe t h a i she accepted and even a purity andprecision almost unique in 

welcomed, while occupied with all contemporary. American fiction". The 
those husbands and lovers? But if we feeling that comes through most 


This Is, then, Mailer’s “portrait of 
the artist as a young man", out it does 
-not allow, as. Joyce’s does, for much 
distinction between that “artist" and. 
the author of the book. 


Styron “quite simply smitten 
for this watercourse”. The IncideflUh 
differ - drifting feluccas, 
bulrushos", camels and minarets - W . 
when the “pcori-grny, aqueou s" U# ', 
of evening sends waves of coritentmeg, 
through lilin nnd he has a sense of 
vu, Styron's feelings arc surely Wj.r 
channelled back to the watcr-UppJJ'jv 
region of Ills childhood. Not that I* ■ 
Nile essny is nil Proustinn noStalp-r : 
Once again, a monolithic response » 
life is castigated - this timo, in. t* . 
massive. ihnpc of the Aswan D®;' 
Cataloguing the “havoc wrought ij 


later life as well. Her family moved 
from Kentucky to Texas in the 1850s, 
and she was born in 1890 in the small 
community of Indian Creek, which has 
“the character of a new frontier 
settlement, with some of the families 
living in sod houses and others in rough 
log structures". Her mother died 
be tore she was two years old, and the 
event shattered her father Harrison 
Boone Porter. He gave to the eldest 
child Gay, who was seven years old, a 
picture of her mother on which he had 
Written a lengthy 


mess 


that hulking barrage at Asw» 


the voice of the newly bora' at the systems furnished blueprints for the _ denlgration ' . 
mystery of my first breath, and enter outrages he keeps returning to: Negro Such substitution of rhetoric for 
the Boat of Ra. ■* slavery, Nazi persecution, American reasoning sporadically dulls the essays. 

massacres in Vietnam. But. Styron And It is not only done to disparage, 
insists that commentary on such Styron has a penchant for portentous 
matters Is itself fatally pro-- 1 . . . r. . r 

into ■ wholesale dismissal 
If we H are imposi ng of coarsely schematic theory 
reminded of Joyce It is certainly not for Bti u n about a j r0 ® i| y Army doctor Hgh 

the Ironic resections abSStephen Sfij « bUrned 

.implied In fetol =h»p.,r„U 52,^ «= 

lockqd Jn the Immemorial kW11 , no ^ iuii 

5 thedeStf deposited cotfjg .... • children’s clqthes were old and shabby, 

WMI ■■■M * * of,, reality rn.de „p of, .tatnejnne «uff, 3S 
lYqal He wouWcreate proudly out of simplified blocks- . are, in Styron’s -fPP^ngly. \o jifc. ■ Crammed., .with . generated roundLftke N^ser-caM ./ -age ofsixteen bv marriSo a serious 
the freedom and.poweriof his soul, as ““ys^oidlessly b ombarded by h ard ’idiosyncratic detail and . epitomizing raff to^ pM?h?dSnictlve^ ■taw**' V'- 
the great wtificer whose name he bore, n “Easy generanHHofiTaBonffhe yeedote, they show a constant, decent A. SSSS?!£Sm^ 

2 'Uytag thing, new and Soaring and South" are d&mlssed « cracked since' determination to get at the facts and concrete lnstanw -Sr So’ harm’ 

bcautifol, Impalpable, imperishable." there are many Souths, and .the f 5 c e . “P,. to awkward, issues. Styron’s flovSfrom monumental distortion, lil'! - r H | e ™ r -Q w e i reM Kj ,n E ed i h i S 
[This is a bcautifql : blit forever. -“Pgjrtjce of each Southemei; Is adntirably ■ • djrect account ot, his an object lesson that suits StyfaVv „ mble . background, 

embarrassing momeqt .In (he long modified by the subtlest conditions of misfired attempt to help a young black . claiming, family connections with 

history, of the artist exalte,. md Joyce and family environment and God criminal ■ displays this partidilarlv Vy , *,f c ™v u l y- '■ , ^ Pateel B oonc , assodated herself with 

meant to bring into question the knows whal else”. For Styron, ' 
prospects of anyone in the- twentieth . statements can be. /equated 

century who choosesjo renter Into the narrow-mmdedness, Mental horizohs. symrapnc reianonsnip mar seems tp 


clearly, especially la the stories that 
move outside Texas, is the sense of a 
collapsing civilization. Her weakness, 
already suggested, was for symbolism 
used to express this feeling too directly. 

Yet even the symbolism can be 
successfully used, as in conveying 
Laura's feeling of guilt about the young 


learn nothing of what she read and 
when she read It, her charm and her 
overwhelming need for love and 
admiration are excellently shown. She 
was no more than two inches over five 
feet, with a good figure, gleaming 
black hair, and large grey eyes. She 
talked always with great animation 


being, 


lurino moment on me sea snore wnen ■ 7 ; *7 

Stephen imagines that '"Ms wsid ‘ImA * a & ai “ l 

; arisen from the grave of boyhood, ,hinkn JS (hey supposedlyattack. When not ;flai 


for »knmni* hi ” . ujw v- childhood, the four children sharing a : 

converts it in hii sum™™ Kffi « LuS relationships hnrbeen ruptured by sin[e bedroonii Her ‘father continued, 
11 su ™* a ^A nt ° ? P>ece set ting down on it of the giant slabjj» : v, to g rood ovcr his doad wlfCj not. 

resulting chain-reaction hw ' find steady work, and became “hostile, 
temples, wastefully diverted lue-Pg.: violent and Uncontrolled V, The 


vnich he had yereanon mesmerizing;, useu inewr- ” er/y , hMe we tonil of phrase that 
;age, saying real gestures to emphasize points, had . _« remark 

‘T among oth^r things that witn her death an impeccable dress sense and spent all . ( aua ||tv of her writing In 

Sffv-I saw th^ star o^ll my earthly hones her money on clothes. She el in love MoS* uSidTl SLS 

WTl. ^ “ways with men i likely to cause a5 U J ^ that ^ 

^nntin^fir n one da y hope to recover from* 1 ; a Pole 

married men looking for a casual . f Triwet” telU the 

affair, aod as she grew older With men ” Vn iv 2 vnunt American 
much younger than herself. She lived Yourself ud as a 

to tbe ... of ninety, and in her eighties 

S SI tT" H.r in wSoh« tho profo^on.frevolutionS 

^'th.t^ncwiovo.^irSld B^om f ha, ^ 

the promise of alleviating her sense of h«rrfn e ^ D f h«-art 

serial faUurc", but it woo d «em that Xd° fa' 
sex was less important to her than the * 

constant need to be loved, admired, profitably . Beside 
praised, cosseted. 

Hie impression that emerges is of a 
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the .world 
the Une-by-Upe 
excellence of her prose, the pains she 
took in turning a phrase and shaping a 
sentence, went a tact fas. adapting} 


woman . often intolerable but never reality to the needs of art that can! 
dull. She once, perhaps remembering hardly be.too highly praised. Her finest 1 
those seven years wasted with filthy stories, which' include “Flowering 
J.H., expressed astonishment at tbe Judas", 'That Tree", with its brilliant - 
idea that writen could marry, have creation of a man with artistic feeliiigsl 
children, hnd live like- anybody elsb, who just lackB talent. Noon Wine and 
and ih 1 her own life there. wire few “Pale Horse, Pale Rider’’,., are 


power of the word". Mailer has always fl re . widened by porfftg over the 
been frighteningly naive about this Particular. This idea extends into his 

?, pbwer»’ ’ ,7 ** “ 

revealed 
Abbott- 
accorded 
Menl's are 

most aiidadbus book It 
.behind it all Is the desiri 


qxist between ' American writers and 
prisoners: “'inert of the Den drawn 
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oppressfon.; Styrtm’a essays are never 



novels by A1 Young (Seddctiof .^-- descended from, a knight who had 
.osellen Brown (ClyW fff2 if. 1 haompnnied, William the Conqueror 
(Palmares) and fo England. Often she. went further 
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Per ardua ad astra 
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Earth accompanied by its single Moon 
is dwarfed by the solar system's two 
greatest planets. Jupiter and Saturn; 
each with a diameter ( and number of 
moonsl) over nine times as large. The 
past four years have transformed our 
knowledge of these two huge bodies 
which revolve about our common Sun 
at distances from it five to ten times 
that of the Earth's; and it has not been 
merely specialists but the interested 
public in general that have revelled in 
the close-up colour pictures of Saturn* 
with its rings ana its eccentrically 
shaped satellites, or of Jupiter and the 
remarkable eddyings of its atmosphere 
around the Great Red Spot. Those 

E ictures were transmitted, of course, 
y the Voyager spacecraft whose 
achievements m unmanned planetary 
exploration have to be regarded 
(however paradoxically) as a major 
human triumph. 

Although teamwork was of the 
essence in this, as in so many such 
triumphs, particular individuals played 
vitally important roles. Deeply original 
creative contributions were needed 
from individual engineers and scien- 
tists. In addition, some particularly 
inspired leadership was cal led for: both 
to build up outstanding teams 
combining all the necessary practical 
knowledge and skills and experience 
with creative originality Rnd efficient 
management in an atmosphere of 
confidence and cooperation; and to 
find ways of overcoming the grave 
Imperfections of communication that 
bedevil attempts at concerted action 
between the engineering and the 
political spheres- 

Against this background it is a 
matter of real Interest when b historian 
such as Clayton Koppes, with a clear 
narrative style, seeks to trace from its 
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interface between politics and ' 
engineering, proves to be both exciting 
ana instructive. 

One of the most outstanding uni- 
versities of the United States is that 
designated (a little misleadingly, for 
such a wide-ranging institution; as the 
California Institute of Technology, 
and abbreviated as C1T or Caltech . It is 
especially interesting that an 
organization like JPL with so many 
important successes in space missions 
to its credit, interspersed to be ^ure 
with failures but culminating in the 
Voyager triumph, should have 
developed initially as a Caltech 
activity; and that later, however 
separate it became in its fundamental 
character, there continued to be 
substantial links (in a succession of 
different forms, but always productive 
of mutual benefits) between JPL and 
Caltech. Admittedly, those links 
became weaker and weaker, making 
the organization's official description 
(since 1944) as the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory of the California Institute 
of Technology increasingly misleading; 


Voyagers recent triumph. Such a 
story, Indicating details of tech- 
nological innovation to only a 
perfunctory extent, but concentrating 
more on the problems of leadership, 
direction, teambuilding and the 
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but the residual links remain 
interesting because they survived and 
can be seen in retrospect as having 
been helpful in several different ways. _ 

One well-known Laboratory within 
CIT which was already flourishing in 
the early 1930s, and which nas 
remained firmly within CIT ever 
since and continued to flourish, 
was the Guggenheim Aeronautical 
Laboratory, soon to become uni- 
versally known as OALCIT. The 
opportunities in aeronautical ed- 
ucation and research had, in short, 
.been enthusiastically embraced by 
Caltech; and GALCIT was proving 
most successful under the admirable 
direction of Clark Millikan. 

But it was the extraordinary com- 
bination of gifts for scientific creativity 
and leadership exhibited by the great 
Theodore von KArmfin, who joined 
GALCIT after being forced to leave 
Hitler's Germany, which stimulated 
that Laboratory to add on so 
effectively, from 1936 onwards, a 
completely new line of activity: rocket 
development. The potential appli- 
cation which von Kfirmfin emphasized 
in order to obtain funds for that work in 
its early stages was to achieve quicker, 
shorter takeoffs for military aircraft 
through the assistance of booster 
rockets; and it is a clear indication of 
the team’s success in pioneering a 
radically new technology (helped after 
Pearl Harbor by the general military 
urgency) that this goal was reached in 
1942 and that the devices were being 
widely used in the Pacific by the 
following year. 

The sensitivity of von Kfihnftn in 
public relations, however, made him 
decide never to use the potentially 
disturbing word ‘'rocket” in dealing- 
with the world outside his Laboratory. 


This is why the new device was called 
JATO (Jet Assisted Take Off); and 
why, by 1944, the whole organization 
developing rockets under von 
KArmfin’s leadership was named Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory. Nowadays we 
tena to confine our use of the term Jet 
Propulsion to engines that take in 
atmospheric air at the front, and use it 
to oxidize (to burn) fuel so as to 
generate the energy of a propulsive jet. 
However, such a jet is also generated 
by a rocket; that is, by a device which 
carries on board its own oxidizing 
agent as well as its own fuel; and this 
property was, of course, recognized by 
von K&rmftn and his colleagues at a 
very, early stage as making rockets 
potentially able to operate outside the 
Earth's atmosphere. 

Soon, the team had solved the basic 
problems of rockets using solid 
charges, as in JATO, and or rockets 
carrying on board separate tanks of 
liquid fuel and a liquid oxidant (in fact, 
red fuming nitric acid), as in various 
guided-missile projects under the 
generic name of Corporal. In the 
meantime, two similar developments 
of big solid-propellant and liquid- 
propellant rockets were being simul- 
taneously made elsewhere: by the 
brilliant American R. S. Goddard, 
whose rather nineteenth-century “lone 
inventor” approach was to prove 
incapable of bringing about a 
development on the scale required; 
and by the strong German team under 
the outstanding leadership of Wemher 
von Braun, which was destined to 
produce the V2. 

In 1940, Caltech had felt pleasantly 
relieved when von KArmAn moved his 
noisy and hazardous rocket experi- 
ments to a new site six miles from the 
campus; and it was the facility on this 
site that became designated in 1944 as 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory, to be 
administered by the Institute (for a 
consideration, which ever after 
remained a useful component of 
Caltech’s finances) on behalf of the US 
Army Ordnance Corps. A dynamic 
new member, William Pickering, 
joined the staff in that year; very 
fortunately, as he was to provide the 
rehewed leadership for JPL when von 
Kfirmfin, having established the 
essential scientific basis find • 
' engineering practice of rocketry, 
ceased his active involvement with the 
Laboratory. 

The immediate postwar years ^ when 
the Laboratory was struggling with the 
development of usefully large surface- 
to-surface guided missiles, including 
a completely new liquid-propelled 
Corporal alongside a solid-propelled 
, Sergeant, were years of difficulty and 
uncertainty In military policy. In 1949, 
however, the Soviet union’s successful 
detonation of an atomic bomb 
galvanized (he US military into a 
greatly increased • emphasis on 
advanced defence projects, including 


Corporal and Sergeant. By 1953 that 
had generated powerful US Army 
pressure to put JPL under military 
control. 

This led to the first of a long series of 


Another spacecraft project, Mar- • 
iner, was considerably more successful jflfr 
from the outset. Mariner 2 was | 
launched in August 1962 and 
successfully escaper! from the Earth's ■ 


Du Bridge (its President from 1946 to 
1969) were ultimately to prove decisive 
in maintaining a substantive Caltech 
link for JPL, whose civilian control 
gave it a strong scientific and engin- 
eering leadership under Pickering, 
who was Director of the Laboratory 
from 1954 to 1976. The development of 
Corporal and, especially Sergeant 
began to go much better; while, at the 
same time, Pickering’s interest in the 
ultimate possibility of space projects 
was continually growing. 

Then, once again, the whole “est- 
ablishment” attitude in the United 
States was completely transformed by 
an event in the Soviet Union: the 
October 1957 launch of the Earth’s first 
artificial satellite. Sputnik. There was 
suddenly an immense urgency behind 
American spacecraft developments. 
Among many remarkable results of 
that urgency, the US's two strongest 
rocket teams (that under Pickering in' 
California ana that under JPL’s old 
rival, von Braun, now installed in 
Alabama) accepted the challenge of 
jointly engineering a US satellite 
launch in the minimum possible time; 
leading by the end of January 1958 to 
the launching of Explorer I, the Earth's 
second artificial satellite. 

The momentum behind American 
space initiatives was to continue, 
stimulated by more Russian “firsts”; 
while, later in 1958, NASA was 
formed. Soon afterwards, with the 
agreement of all concerned, NASA 
took over all responsibility for JPL 
(including the provision of the financial 
consideration due to Caltech for the 
benefits of having the Laboratory 
under the general administrative 
umbrella of such a prestigious uni- 
versity institution). A second Explorer 
launch proceeded to discover what we 
now • call the Van • Allen ■ Belts ■ 
surrounding, the Earth, with their 
unexpectedly dense population of 
energetic particles. 

Newer space projects on which the 
.Laboratory now embarked included 
. some which were destined for disaster; 
either through errors of “design 
philosophy” - for example, through a 
• concentration on designs that would 
inevitably fail unless every single one 
of an extremely long series of 
consecutive automatic operations 
was carried out precisely (as in 
Ranger); or, alternatively, through 
the ^Laboratory’s failure to secure 
continued political backing (os in 
Vega). But these events, however 
depressing or frustrating, were 
building up an invaluable store of 
experience. 


was a further excellent series of such 
flybys, including one of Mars in 1964, 
and in 1973 Mariner uncovered a most 
significant body of new information 
about the solar system's innermost 
planet, Mercury. 

The major scientific benefits of 
unmanned planetary exploration (and 
its cost-effectiveness) had been 
threatened, however, by President 
Kennedy’s pledge, in May 1961, to 
place a man on tne Moon. This policy 
was to force JPL to divert its effort into 
the Surveyor project, aimed at an 
unmanned “soft landing” on the 
Moon's surface to test its load-bearing 


Later, the escalating cost 


cessful soft landing in May 1966 sent 
back excellent pictures of the moon's 
surface and established its good load- 
bearing quality, the information was 
too late to influence the landing-craft 
design for Apollo, which was already 
“frozen”! Nevertheless, another fo\n 
soft landings giving precious lunar 
information were made by Surveyor. 

In the meantime, NASA had made 
massive propaganda in favour of a vast 
$2-billion project aimed at a so-called 
.“Grand Tour” expedition to be calletj 
Voyager, that would take in all of the " 
outer planets. Meticulous studies Of 
these grandiose proposals by JPL, 
assisted by scientists in Caltech propet, . 
indicated many gravely unsatisfactory 
features, defects which, along with 
the pressure of Apollo's escalating 
demands, combined to bring about the 
cancellation of the original "Voyager" 
project. “ 

It was several years later, in 1975, • 
that JPL was able at last to build upon • 
these extensive studies, of the earlier • 
project, find upon nil of its hard-won * 
experience in spacecraft engineering " - 
and politics, ana to produce at last*. ’ . 
auite new Vovaser scheme, '"re* 


William Pickering retired in 1976, but 
the Voyager development Was by thep ■ * 
well on Us way to the extraordinary, , . 
achievements of 1979 and 1980. P 1 :.- 
Jupiter and Saturn exploration. ' 
Nothing can ever detract from ihosf-.'." 
triumphs. Yet it seems astonishing that. . 
in the past two years NASA nns^oncf 
again given up practically nil of .#!;•. 
former cost-erfectlve activity - i? ;. . 
meticulously instruraontod planetary, 
exploration in favour of an : %. .* 


exploration in favour of an : air 
absorbing, and quaintly . uneconomic 
obsession with the unwlejdy Spaa 
Shuttle. 
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' Sd far as Asimov Is able to take the 
Science concerned, in the stylfe of 1 
. treqtjqent he hfii adopted, the book is 
generally reliable. 1 .' Of eburse some ■ 
element -.of over-simplification '• is 
•: unavoidable. For one thing, his choice 
of an individual whose work is tp be 
. quoted in : any ..context Is rather 
■ arbitrary. Afi.an extreme example, in. 

- writing -about the: formation of the 
Solar System, he say*, “Finally iri J944r 
. . ." and proceeds to describe ideas 
put forward forty years ago. There is 
i still no agreed solution to the problem, • 
;. v bqt a tremendous amount of work has 
’ be.cn done op It throughout that, time.' 

■ Again, Ailmov uses tb^ierm energy, in 
his last section and In statements about 

;• magnetic fields, in a rather colloquial • 

« manner, not as' a physicist would use it. ' 

■ ' Opemust mention; too, that the Irish 

physicist Gi johnstone Sfoney (1826- 
; 1911) Is usually credited t with haying .- 
I:.- intfodjicedthe terin^ electron, not Hi A.' • 
15 LqrentZ' l (1853-19|28) as Ajimby states^ 
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Theodore H. White 

America in Search of Itself: The 
Making of the President 1956-1980 
465pp. Cape. £10.95. 

0224 02942 8 

Theodore H. White’s anguished re- 
assessment of the past quarter- 
century of American politics also 
includes an acknowledgment of what 
has been wrong all along with his 
political reporting. A discerning 
connoisseur of American regional 
differences, a deft portraitist of 
political personalities, and a master 
of anecdote and detail. White revol- 
utionized the whole concept of 
presidential campaign reporting' with 
The Making of the President 1960 , and 
his chronicles of subsequent campaigns 
have had no rivals in popularity. Yet he 
now realizes that in recounting the 
political dramas of the 1960s and their 
consequences in the 1970s he made the 
mistake of ignoring the ferment of 
ideas. 

Thus when he announces on the first 
page of America in Search of Itself that 
by 1980 public affairs in the United 
States had gone off the track, that there 
was no longer any sense of coherence 
in government, he is not merely 
introducing an external description of 
the sort he has given us so many times 
before. At the heart of the upheaval of 
the 1960s, he goes on to say, lay the 
“liberal idea’’ that the duty of 
government was lo conceive pro- 
grammes and fund them so that 
whatever was accepted as right and 
just, at home or abroad, would come to 
pass, whatever the cost, whatever 
the contradictions between good 
intentions and prevailing reality. In 
making that statement White signals 
not only his personal disenchant- 
ment with liberal politics, but a deter- 
mination to write about it in a different 
way. For the most part his plans for the 
book are brilliantly carried out. 

' There were three ideas. White 
believes, that destabilized American 
life and the use of its power in the two 
decades before Reagan’s victory in 


1980. In the first instance, the age-old 
American vision of equality nnd justice 
was translated into the Democratic 


Declaration of dependence 


devastatingly effective In exposing the 
iinsatisfactoriness of these formu- 
lations. In Miami, huge numbers of 
Hispanics are upper-level, middle- 
class Cubans. In New York, most 
Hispanics are Puerto Ricans and 
Dominicans on the lowest rung of the 
economic ladder. In the Southwest. 
Hispanics are generally blue-collar or 
“stoop-labour ,r Mexican- Americans, 
many of them legal residents, many of 
them not. Nearly all the Hispanic 
communities in the United States, 
moreover, include both blacks and 
whites, while in the Southwest a 
difference is recognized between the 
“Indios" and the "Spanish". 

The second of the dangerous ideas 
embraced by the liberal consensus at 
the beginning of the 60s was the 
assumption of limitless American 
abundance. In the historian David 
Potter’s phrase, Americans were a 
“people of plenty”. From its 
bottomless cornucopia, the United 
States could pluck modern steel mills 
and install them ns an act of generosity 


in post-war Europe and Japan; it could 
urge Europe ana Japan to share in the 
American marketplace, and to draw 


process, the public welfare, and the 
public service. As soon as a group was 
Identified, it would be blessed with 
education, benefits, and entitlements. 
The pursuit of “participation and 
•entry’’ altered all political realities. 
White argues, for it led to the breaking 
down of American communities by age 
and aex, by colour and race. 

Instead of opening up American life, 
liberalism’s new slogans splintered it. 
Trade unions and great industries alike 
were thrown into disarray as 
promotions, training rights, and 
seniority rights fell under federal 
jurisdiction, in a series of court 
decisions based on race. In Detroit, a 
white woman was fired from her job 
with the city’s housing commission 
simply because she- was white. At 
Brown University, in Providence, 
Rhode Island, fi budgetary squeeze 
caused a white man to Be dismissed as 
associate chaplain, but a white woman 
and a black mail in similar positions 
were retained; the retentions stemmed 
from the university’s desire not to 


upon America's technology and 
resources. Meanwhile on the home 
front, American abundance could 
underwrite rewards and entitlements 
for every group that could be defined 
as having a claim, from the blacks and 
Hispanics to Asian refugees and 
American Indians, froth the environ- , 
mentalists to the educators, from the 
sugar growers of Colorado and Puerto 
Rico to the tobacco growers of North 
Carolina and the fishermen of 
Massachusetts and Maine. Who in 
abundant America would be so callous 
as to quibble about the cost to 
American cities of the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973, which denied urban 
transit-systems federal funds unless 
they provided ramps, wheelchair lifts 
and other aids for the handicapped? 
Who could object to scholarship 
loans to college students? ,,Or to 
rehabilitation programmes for narcotic 
addicts? Or to hospital benefits for 
unwed mothers? 

Liberalism set out to free everyone, 
White observes, and created a nation 
of dependents instead. The statistics he 
cites lend substance to that irony. By 
1980, 36 million Americans received 
monthly Social Security aheques; 22 
million drew Medicaid benefits; 26 
million more. Medicare; 18 million 
supplemented rheir budgets with food 
stamps; 15 million received veterans' 
benefits; 27 million children were fed 
by school lunch programmes; 1 1 
million citizens received general 


Kenneths. Lynn 

By 1980, television had saturated the 
culture of the United States. Eighty 
million American homes contained 
one or more television sets. In order 
to provide continuous political enter- 
tainment to this stupendous audience, 
candidates who sought the presidential 
nomination of their party entered 
primary contests in more and more 
states, until running for president 
degenerated into a squalid exercise 
that exhausted the candidates and 
robbed them of their dignity. At the 
same time, the desire not to offend the 
watchers in video land led political 

H managers to clamp down on 
tys of old-fashioned political 
muscle, such as the brutal humiliation- 
to which Nelson Rockefeller was 
subjected in San Francisco in 1964 by 
the Goldwater-con trolled Republican 
convention, and to replace them with 
carefully staged projections of an 
oftentimes factitious harmony. 

Because the mass market for 
political news held out the promise of 
enormous profits to its most popular 
suppliers, the great media organiz- 
ations flung unprecedented numbers of 
troops into the battle for the nation's 
nuention. In 1956, the presidential 
primary in New Hampshire was 
covered by seven reporters, one of 


whom was Teddy White. In 1980, the 
three major television networks sent 
approximately 450 reporters and 
technicians into the little state; the New 
York Times at one point had nine 
correspondents on the scene; and a 
horde of almost half a thousand 
reporters covered the primary for 
other newspapers around the country. 

The interpretations that newspaper 
reporters placed upon the events they 
reported; the stones that newspaper 
editors chose to run; the images upon 
which television cameramen elected to 
fix their lenses; the shots that the 
television engineers at network 
headquarters decided to splice to- 
gether - all these decisions added up 
to a breathtaking amount of influence 
on the American mind. Has that 
influence been exercised in a 
responsible manner? Unfortunately, 
the author of America in Search of 
Itself has not been equal to the task of 
answering that question. 

At (he outset of his book White does 
say that the prevailing liberalism of the 
past two decades hns oeen guided by a 
‘liberal dominance” in the Congress, 
in academia, in the great foundations 
and in the media. But the particulars of 
how reporters and editors have 
systematically tailored the news to 


serve liberal ends are not spelt out. In 
hjs acknowledgments White even, 
takes the bite out of his opening 
statement about liberal' bias by 
affirming that “the quality of American 
political reporting has improved 
almost unbelievably in the past twenty- 
five years". 

White concludes his book with the 
hope that in the 1980s America will 
finally be released from “the web of 
federal control". The conclusion does 
not remind us, though, that the 
awesome power of political reporting 
remains largely in tne hands of men 
and women.who wish to see the web of 
federal control drawn more tightly 
than ever around the United States. 


fn The Current Crists hi American 
Politics (330pp. Oxford University 
Press. £22.50. Q 19 503219 5), Walter 
Dean Burnham has gathered eight 
papers written between 1964 and 1980, 
with an introduction and final chapter 
on President Reagan’s rise to power. 
Other essays discuss the dynamic na- 
ture of American politics, voting re- 
search and the limits on democratic 
participation, with particular reference 
to congressional elections and the 1976 
presidential election. 
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incur the displeasure of the Equal 
Employment Opportunities Commis- 
sion. in the State of New York, new 
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rules governing the selection of dele- 
gates to the .Democratic- party's 
national conventions mandated that all 
delegates be 19 per cent black, 50 per 
cent- women, and 7.2 per cent 
Hispanic. • : . . 

So the new' American system 
recognized privilege according to rfice 
or. minority -- and the benevolent 

• liberals who dreanied up the system 
had a difficult time in defining their 
terms. What, for instance, was a 

• Hispanic? Hispanics were included in 
, several , federal Ifiws simply.; as 
. • "ndftoriiitt^r .. Yet~ s6rftctlm‘es They 

were, defined, . bureaucratically, ,‘as 
” Spanish-speaking" or as people With 

• Hispanic surnames”; Backed up as 
. he • i always has ' been by his com- 

• prenerisivc acquaintance with ' the 


welfare payments; 11 million qualified 
for support from Aid lo Famines with 
Dependent Children. The sweep of 
such programmes was immense, but 
their costs were never estimated with 
precision. In 1956, the Congress passed 
a disability insurance amendment to 
Social Security, estimating it would rise 
in cost to $860 million by 1980. But in 
1980 it cost more than $15 billion a 
' year. In 1977, it was estimated that an 
act making farmers eligible for disaster 
loans would cost $20 million a year; it 
turned out tb.be $1.4 billion. 

To the political constituencies of the 
1970s that were sustained by this 
largesse, it* did not . matter in the 
slightest that the American economy 
was now being simultaneously 
battered by competition from abroad 
and inflation at home. . Whatever 
problems the nation was having, these 
constituencies insisted, America had 
an obligation - a moral obligation - to 
go on "niking’’ the size of its payments 
to them, in a sequence without end. 

The (bird of the great ideas that 
transformed America in the 60s 
stemmed from (he advent of television , 
Which White'calls "the most unsettling 
event in Western history since the 
invention of printing” . What television 
did in America' was' to fuse the. 
sprawling federal Union into a Single 
. audience. The nationalization of public 
opinion ' bad begun - lit the mid- 
nineteenth century with the invention 
of the tplegraph and had been carried 
.forward 1 in the course ' of the neift 
ientuiy tty other, innovations- in, the 
means of ,communitaiibn. But' it wfis 
television’ that completed the 
nationalization process, arid by so 


U A scholarly charmer keyed to the bicentennial of the. 
Montgolfier^ plbneering balloon flights." < 

Kirkus Reviews 

“The best book published to date on the Invention of . 
the balloon* this work is a case study illuminating some 
very serious scientific Issues and at the same fliqe a 
very readable narrative treatment of an extraordinary 
romantic subject.” ■ 

Thomas Crouch, Curator of A cronauilcs , 

National A ir and Space Museum 


The Montgolfier Brothers 
and The Invention of Aviation. 
1783-1784, 

With a Word oh the Importance of Ballooning for the Science 
of Heat and theArt of Building Railroads 

Charles Coulston Gillispie 1 

"Get in a supply of taffeta and cordage quickly," wrote Joseph Montgolfier to his 
younger brother, Etienne, jta November 1782, “and you will see one of the most 
astonishing sights in the world." 

This viytdly illustrated Jules Verne-like chronicle introduces readers to the brothers . 
Montgolfim; who launched : the first unmanned hot-air. ipaliopn ip Annonay, France ; 
on June .4, 1783. Drawing on previously unexploited family papers, Professor 
Gillisjjie portrays the- innovating Montgolfiers not only as important contributor^ to 
technology and to the beginnings of avia tioh but as characters in a highly entertaining 
' teteibiT 18tA Cjehtgiry .dare atid .ifinaglnati^i.- •' .■ " , ' 
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Nathalie Sarraute 
Enfance 

257pp. Paris: Gallimard. 75fr. 
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Nathalie Sarraute has watted until her 
eighties to construct this teasingly 
oblique account of her childhood. She 
is a novelist who has shown almost 
nothing of her self directly in her 
novels; here she shows something, but 
less than ail. for the book is art, not 
brash revelation. Mme Sarraute writes 
autobiography as she has written her 
fiction . front on high, looking coolly 
down on her child-self and on those 
hidden, seismic movements within it 
seventy years ago which made her what 
she lias since been. 

The form of Enfance is ironic and 
compelling, for Sarraute whs never one 
to go lazily down the ruts worn by her 
predecessors; this autobiography is 
differently made from any before it. 
It is u dialogue, in which the 
autobiographer ts joined by a second 
presence wlio carries out all manner of 
duties: Snrrautc's other voice is by 
turns sceptical, supportive, cautionary, 
forensicnlly probing (n reminder that 
she was once abBrnster). Its effect is to 
undermine for good the normally 
assertive voice of the mitobiographer 
herself, who is unable to lay down the 
law as to how it was with her as a child 
without being doubted or questioned 
us to her accuracy. Mme Sarraute has 
brought her very acute writer’s 
conscience with her into her book, and 
constantly owns up to the tricks she is 
playing on the past by thus writing it, as 
well as warning herself against the 
ruinous facility which tempts all 
autobiogrnphers as the memories 
begin to come. 

It is the very cheapness and 
sentimentality of the genre which give 
her healthy pause. She wriggles in 

candid ..embarrassment at the 

knowledge that she Is setting out to- 
"dvoquer tes souvenirs d'enfance”. 
This is the cliche she must face up to 
and reanimate, as she has reanimated 
so many long expired cliches in her 
novels. She is also 0 little thrown by the 
realization that in writing Enfance she 
has to deal with the already known, 
whereas when she writes fiction she 
does so uncertain of where she is going 


FASCISTS) COMMUNISTS, A 
THB NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
.Civil LlberUtw In Great Britain, 
183 i-i oar 
GERALD D ANDERSON 
In awry readable alyl*. Anderson drat 
sola the background ot Brill ah hagla- 
tallon a fleeting dvil liberties, then 
summarizes the hlaloiyoroomniuiilain 
and fascism in English and explains In 
deUll the chain of violent confront- : 
nitons, in the lfl 30 s and the govern- 
. mem's poping for appropriate control* 
UOpfrAzOO 

THE BRITISH DISSONANCE 
Essays on Ten ‘ 

. Contemporary Pools 
A KINGSLEY WEATHERHEAD' 
'There are a number of-.contempmary 
Dftilsh poqts who are not as well known 
- aa they deserve to be. In these ten 
eways. IVeatharhtiad examines some 
-who bava never been critically studied 

as wallas severs! oi hot* who are very 
Weil known la show How they have ell 
concerned pienUalvea wtlhlhe rotation 
the pbetn to lhe World upon which II 
Impose* Ua allen arctar. . 

1 3pApp.€l7A 5 
TUB UTtBHARV MOMENT 
. ; 'vAE-A LRNS ON REA LITY 
• : ; ■ : v; ‘ mips hov h^ng . 

In tiila InnoWithe apnrpaQh W 
ihemorobruth Hierature. King wtites 


or whai she will discover. Her 
salvation, therefore, is to assimilate 
this autobiographical work lo the 
fictional ones, to write it in a form 
which makes everything appear to be 
spoken, and never for a moment to 
allow her memories lo get loose from 
her, who is in the act of remembering 
them. Sarraute moves her past 
explicitly into the present, she does not 
accede to the autobiographical fantasy 
that in recalling the past one is 
rejoining it. She does not pretend that 
she has got those memories right in 
every detail, for they have been 
dressed up by her mature, writing 
self, and analysed to see what it 
might be about them that has 
caused these memories, above 
all, to push themselves forward as 
she writes. 

Enfance is not a story of Mnte 
Sarraute's early years, but a broken 
sequence of scenes or episodes, set a' 
few Ln her native Russia but mainly in 
France. ErcIi one is simply, often 
graphically drawn, ana subtly 
observant of Sarraute herself, of her 
father, of her mother and of her 
stepmother. In their drily inquisitive 
style, these are “tropisms . a record of 
slight but meaningful moments in a 
child's life when she is to be seen 
turning towards or awny from (mostly 
away from) those with whom she lives. 


shapely sentences make for our 
delight, more than for our sympathy. 

Sarraute’s childhood as recalled is 
like her fiction in being conditioned by 
certain phrases heard or overheard. 
The first memory set down in Enfance 
is of a sentence spoken to her in 
German by her nanny when she was on 
holiday in Switzerland with her father: 
“Nein, das lust du nicht". This 
proscription echoes, it may be, the one 
sarraute has now flouted by actually 
starting on the book; and it brings in a 
theme of disobedience, because her 
nanny's words went unheeded. It 
brings in a deeper theme loo, of exile. 
The young Nathalie is awny from 
Russia, away from her mother, away 
from her own language. Enfance may 
not be a narrative but it in the end 
retraces her initiation, first into this 
triple absence and then into an 
emotional independence. She grows 
out of Russia and into Paris; out of her 
mother and into herself; out of Russian 
and into French. Her disobedience to 
her German nanny proves a fruitful 
one; she has been told not to cut up the 
silk upholstery of a settee in the hotel- 
room, but she takes her scissors and 
cuts it just the same, so launching 
herself, it might be said, on a splendid 
career of suen vandalism, as a novelist 


turning towards or awny from (mostly supremely gifted in the slicing open of 
away hom) those with whom she lives, our human upholstery and tne laying 
The record is rather a sad one, but it is bare of the shabby springs within. 


not conveyed with sadness; Sarraute. 
gazes at her childhood, she does not 
relive it, and her wonderfully even, 


bare of the shabby springs within. 

Enfance , then, has its crises, and 
they tend to be moments when little 
Nathalie (or big Nathalie remembering 


little Nathalie) hears judgments being 

K assed by one person on another, or on 
erself - these are formative crises of 
denomination of the kind which Sartre 
too favoured, biographically speaking. 
In Berlin, on her way back to her father 
in Paris after staying with her now 
remarried mother in Russia, her 
stepfather says of heT stepmother, 
Vdra, “elle est Mte”, a casually 
devastating remark which Nathalie 
stores up, to use later (o her own 
advantage when her relationship with 
Vdra has soured and she needs to 
establish a mastery over her. Vdra, 
once so ominously fluid, now’ fils 
comfortably inside the one word bite\ 
she has been made safe by being 
objectified, and Nathalie has matured 
a little more by learning a game that 
adults spend their lives adroitly 
playing. 

The severest of her crises concerns 
her view of her mother. It starts with a 
doll in a shop-window: “Comme elle 
est belle" is the phrase the doll inspires. 
To fill out her sense of what belle might 
be, Nathalie is led to make a 
comparison: “plus belle que mam an". 
Her mother's ideality for her is 
destroyed. Up until then, the little girl 
has idealized ner mother's skin, finding 
it impossibly smooth and without 
blemish; now there comes to her from 
nowhere the cruel thought that her 
mother has "une peau de singe". Her 
entirely conventional “love" for her 
mother is dead; she has passed through 
an ultimate disobedience and laid 


From infatuation to indifference 


Patrick Pollard 

Richard TedeschI (Editor and 
Translator) 

Selected Letters of Andri Glde and 
Dorothy Bussy 

316pp. Oxford University Press. 
£17*50*- 

0 19 212224 X ‘ 

The letters exchanged between Gide 
and such prominent English literary 
figures as Arnold Bennett, Edmund 
Gosse and Lord Alfred Douglas have 


wide-ranging and she took care to be 
properly involved in family affairs. 

Some letters clearly take the form of 
confessions, where tne act of writing 
about her love brought her a measure 
of consolation: but did such admissions 
alarm or disconcert Gide? In a 
paradoxical way. the editor argues, it 
was Gide who was the victim: nis was 
the problem of dealing with an Im- 
portunate but sensitive close friend 
who was easily hurt. In the event the 
accusation of “cruelty" Is made more 
than once as Gide, either deliberately 
or thoughtlessly, makes remarks which 


Gosse and Lord Alfred Douglas have or thoughtlessly, makes rem; 
already been published. Now following hurt her. With what insigi 
the full three-volume French edition of write in 1930: “I believe, I b 


the letters of Gide and Dorothy Bussy. 
Richard TedeschI has provided a 
judiciously large selection in Eng- 
lish which has the advantage of • 
highlighting what is arguably one of the 
most important aspects of this 


utter. The reader, might have expected 
more light tp be shed on the contacts a 
notable French writer established with 
Roger Fry, Lytion’Strachey, Lady 
Oitotine Morrell , {md the Bloomsbury 
Group in general, but the whole 
correspondence is more a private than 
-a literaiy conversation. Living Id and 
near Nice for • much of each year, 
Dorothy Bussy was not quite at the 
- centre of things , though her tastes were 


hurt her. With what Insight did she 
write in 1930: “I believe, I believe, oh, 
with a transport of joy that you like me 
to love you'’, and in 1942: “I thought 
the only kind thing I could do for you 
was to keep away, to pretend 
indifference, to achieve indifference, 
since that I thought was what you 
wanted [. . .] He shall not suffer pity or 
remorse for me.” Even in 1921, three 
years after they had first met, she 
wrote: “The freedom of. your heart! I 
feel you let me into places where no 
one else may go. I may wander where I 
please with impunity." But here, 
surely, is the delusive enthusiasm bom 
of her passion. In 1939 Dorothy Bussy 
read the scarcely concealed account of 
her behaviour in the latest section of 
Qide'sJournal. Here she found, in cold 
print, the wounding, description of her 
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- The Prince and the Wild Geese . 

63pp, with colour and black-and-white 
drawings.Hamisb Hamilton. £5.95, 
p 341 10?94 2 ; 

In Rome In the spring of 1832 a twenty- 
. twq -year-old Russian art student called , 
Prince Grigory Gagarin met a twenty- : 
iik-year-old iHsH girl called Julia 
Taaffc. ‘After a fqw weeks' of courtship 
y he proposed to her and she refused. ; ,. : 

%'AU that'is knrriVrt ptthe courtship are ; 
tne; watercolour dfawings he sent her,' ; 
.They were preserved in art fllbBm by 
. Jut la’s great-niece and passed bn (6 her 1. 
. : ereat-mece. The accompwiying letters' 


has hung on the watercolours’ Is 
speCulation. ln fact, this must be one of 
the very few books written almost ;. 
entirely In the post conditional tense or : . 
Its equivalent: “It was surely at (he . 
Villa Medici, under the auspices of - 
Horace Vernet, that Gagarin met Julia 
Taaffc." Verne! the jam tor, was the’ 
djrccto,r of the Acadi mie; de France in*’ 
Rome, which (hen as now was housed ’ 
in the, Villa Medici; he was very 1 
hospitable' and gave, parties where. 
Intellectuals and artists-mixed with; 
members i of society, ; Julia could 
therefore . baye . met Stendhal .and 
Berlioz thefe, but would just have 
missed Mendelssohn. 

: . She was not really a wlld gopsb afall . 
-‘an lrlsh, Catholic Expatriate whose " 
ancestors ,had fled to:, Europe after '; 
William Hi’s victory Her .brgncfa[ of the 
family had i'ethainedl in -Its castle in' 

’ Gdunty i Lbuth. ; ( But . she . wa4 the - 
.ypuhgest df-.tOT .gitlsV-.biost of them 


waste the false unity of her family 
romance. She soon knows that her 
mother cares little or nothing for her, 
that her father is kind, perhaps 
unhappy, but distant, that her 
stepmother, who is only fifteen yean 
older than herself, is snobbish and 
favours her own newborn daughter 
agninst her stepdaughter. The 
discoveries which the child conics to in 
Enfance are so many lessons in 
pessimism respecting human sincerity. 

The book contains few dates, bin it 
ends around 1914, with Nathalie 
catching the tram in order to go for the 
very first time to the Lyc6e F£nelon. 
There the autobiographer stops, 

f riending the loss of all desire to go on. 
n fact ner work is done; her childhood 
is complete, and extraordinarily well 
caught by a technique which is as 
precise as it is unassuming. At the ace 
of eight, Mme Sarraute was given tne 
novels of Mayne Reid by her father. : 
She dreaded the endless descriptions in 
them, of the endless prairies, and 
looked longingly ahead to the “tirets 
liblrateurs* which meant that the 
characters were about to start talking. 
Mme Sarraute's own writing has been 
all “diets tibtrateurs", all conversation 
and no prairies. To have used this same 
device in Enfance was a risk, but it 
works wonderfully well. This is 
autobiography scrupulously written for 
the eavesdropping ear, and without 
equal that I can think of in the moving, 
absorbing balance it strikes between 
the confidential and the formal. 


infatuation she had previously 
requested Gide not to publish. Was it 
cruelty? Oversight? Indifference? Zeal 
for the truth? This is what the editor 
perhaps has in mind when he says that 
Gide knew how to defend himself. 

It would be wrong to dye the 
impression that Oide and Dorothy 
Bussy discussed nothing but her love. 
Tbere is alSo Gide’s visit to Oxford to 
receive his honorary degree, together 
with opinions on the protocol involved 
and his delicious telegram: "Friend 
Mauriac to be enthroned [. . . ] fear 
awkwardly ironic appearance other 
similar ceremony”. There is the death 
of Dorothy’s dearest brother Lytton, 
and the subsequent • death of 
Carrington. As one expects from 
Glde's excellent translator, there are 
many succinct remarks on the art and 
duty of translating: "With you when a 
word is altered, when the order is 
disarranged by a hair’s breadth, the 
whole spirit of the thing seems to 
vanish. And yet the unhappy translator 
must alter words and disarrange order” 
(1937). This, after all, is exactly the 
problem posed by the different 
structures ; of each ■'language. To 
Dorothy Bussy’s delight Florio 
encapsulated the best of the golden era 
of translation with his Elizabethan 
Montaigne. 

Now that these letters are printed in 


English, another revelation is that of 
Dorothy Bussy’s style. Less formal 
than when she was writing her careful 
miniature Olivia, and more personal 
than when translating, she describes 
her mood with rapid phrases and 
images of striking sharpness. "Just 
drop this into that convenient and 
capacious waste paper basket of; 
oblivion and ignoring that you always 1 
keep so handy Deside you" (1918); Bnd 
again; "You talked about TnMe [. . . 1 
There’s a pinch of ash saved (for me) 
from the embers of the past" (1944); It 
is a pity to find a few errors in an 
otherwise attractively ■ ’ . produced 
volume, but Dorothy Bussy would wot-, 
have approved of Joseph Fielding (in 
the index), nor the Gresset Press. • 

Is one called upon to judge the actors 
in a dialogue such as tliis? Even alter 
reading the Gallimard edition one. 11 
left perplexed: the editor discerns great 
dignity In a delicate situation, butl am 
not sure thut ‘‘understanding’’ woiud 
not have been a more suitable word 
than “dignity”. There Is too much 
passion on her side, too much; 
ambivalence on ills. Moreover, one is 
constantly aware oi the necessary role 
of confidante Dorothy Bussy played 
for Gide from 1918 to the end of his : 
life. Perhaps fascination is the reaction, 
most readily evoked in the mind of the , 
reader - but, as the pditor Says, each 
must judge for himself. 


sister were sent to Rome to do the 
same.' This enables her. tp make some 
gentle feminist remarks about "the fate 
of girls” in the early nineteenth 
century, and to assume that Julia 
regarded - the - multitudinous suitors 
whp . surround her in' . Gagarin’s 
drawings : as “agents of social and 
economic Stringency’’, in one picture 
she Is. a flower, ;the suitors ‘ are 
; caterpillars (“an explicit sexual. 


Gagarin was a pupil of the famous 1 
Russian Neo-Classical.- 


/ herstlffelhe; third grear-piece In ifr 
\ ch&ins ‘One ; .iriuHt [ be Allowed ■ tc , 
jtt)gSu !gte,guic6^ ^JOlpakof^ Jh e; story ihjs ■ 


therefore Concludes tfiat Julla nnHlW : 


rTtetaphor’’),and "Julia herself perhaps 
felt luce a flower: in a flower press , ; 

^ : Brigid iBrophV’s sympathies l|e wjth : 
Julia - who looks a smug puss. But 
certainly ,she does not dislike Gagarin. 
Nobqdy toqld.;His drawings, as well as 
; being ,7 ; charming, droll, - and. 
accomplished,, ,;d^pj&y an endearing' 
good; .hqmopr ana .! self-irony which! 
sqem vejy tolerant and mature for a 
loye-fiick ; youth, of ;■ twenty-two. , 
BesidM^he looks exceedingly, 
attractive 4-tali slim and dilrk.' If be , 
pojf tallfer. iand^ ^?limmer- 
ttofWrim tbat.-toois rather . 
.endearing: he was, after alT, 1 trying to 


Bryulov. These early drawings fall into.: 
two categories: spoof Neo-Classical; 
compositions in which Julia appears ** 
a goddess ■ or triumphant : ■Rpma^ 

S .and others, • which <[ahpw 
’s later romantic, Bledenneier 
tost fully developed.. The mjo(t 
successful and enchanting of them 
night piece with himself writing a low-, 
letter to Julia like some "mw 6 ,; 
Tatiana”. Gagarin is not unkhofn: 
thpugb not, perhaps, Russia’s Caspar 
David Friedrich, hq (s at leaSt-her 
Blechpn, or perhaps ‘.her BptilngWfl) 
since he parnted mulnly.‘:in *atep; 
coldur. r ‘ 


ucivic, ja a small aiL-iuaiyt »v«» 

add specialist's Id Rus^iap mneteeatn*; 

d‘ esprit rather than a leamfed 
14ke Julia.Taaffe, Brigid $ropby,c^. 
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Cambridge invented the collective 
history (The Cambridge Modern 
History) in the later nineteenth century 
on the principle that no one person 
could master all aspects of a given 
period; and Cambridge Is still acting on 
it. But this second volume of The 
Cambridge Economic History of India, 
along with the later volumes in The 
Cambridge History of Africa, may well 
be among the last of the genre, for the 
New Cambridge History of India will 


D. K. Fieldhouse 


agricultural economy. Among the of British policy and the quite different 
most important determinants of the question whether 1947 marked a 
economic performance of an agrarian fundamental break between a stagnant 
economy are demographic growth and and a dynamic Indian economy, 
agricultural technofogy. It Is true that a p rom the huge mass of evidence in 

chapter is devoted to the first of these t hj s book the broad answer to the first 
Md several sections to the second. But question is that the British did indeed 
there is little attempt to integrate these impose their own concepts on India 
considerations into the chapters on the and did pursue their own interests 
regions, so that the internal dynamics there; but they did not invariably 
of the Indw 1 economy during the ignore Indian interests and often 
colonial penod remain obscure. The attempted to further them in ways. ; 
external dimension is treated more consistent with their own principles 
fully but, as I shall suggest, insufficient of p0 | ltical economy. Irrigation, 
weight is given to the impact of broad especially during the period L06O to ' 
changes in the world economy. 1900> was undertaken not only lo , 
Moreover, there are few statistics: i ncrease commodity production but ' 
sixteen statistical tables have to a | so | 0 reduce the chances of famine. 


colonial period remain obscure. The 
external dimension is treated mote 
fully, but, as I shall suggest, insufficient 
weight is given to the impact of broad 
changes in the world economy. 
Moreover, there are few statistics: 
sixteen statistical tables have to 


be in many relatively short volumes, 
■each by a different author. As always, 
with so large and expensive a book, 
one is bouna to ask whether any useful 
purpose is served by binding together 
fourteen chapters (three of them 
consisting of two or more sections by 
different writers), several the length of 
a normal monograph, by twenty 
authors, some of whom write sections 
of chapters, others more than one 
section or chapter, two sharing a 
section between them. 

The defects of the model are 
compounded here by the excessive 
indulgence of the editors: some 
sections or chapters are dispro- 
portionately long for a work of this 
kind, notably the ninety pages of B. 
Chaudhuri's section on ‘^Agrarian 
Relations in Eastern India" before 
about 1857, much of which is available 
in his Growth of Commercial 
Agriculture in Bengal 1757-1900. Such 
detailed treatment in a collective work 
could only be justified if it represented 
new Rnd original research. The editors 
claim that "some of the authors did not 
merely survey the field but undertook 
original work as part of their brief’ and 
this may well be true, though, the 
University Press’s refusal to allow full 
footnoting or a proper bibliography 
makes it difficult to be sure. But Tor the 
most part these chapters follow the 
pattern of almost all works of this kind; 
they survey and pull , together the 
existing knowledge to provide a 
reasonably comprehensive overview of 
the state of the subject at the time of 
publicationi though the book has taken 
so long lo product, that in fact the 
picture it gives is more typical of the 
early 1970s than of the early 1980s. ■ 

The organizing principle of almost 
all chapters and sections is the very old 
and probably inevitable question 
whether modem Indian poverty can be 
attributed to British rule. The question 
is, however, approached from vety 
different angles in those parts which 
relate to the period before 1857 and 
those which cover the whole period or 
concentrate on the century after the 
Mutiny. After a stimulating start in the 
introductory chapter by Tapan 
Raychaudhuri, "Toe mid-eighteenth 
century background", which provides 
a jink with Volume. One, which, he 
edited, and which puts the debate 
firmly on the right track, there are two 
very long chapters- amounting to 340 
pages and divided -into regional 
sections on "Agrariart Relations’’ and. 
"Regional Economy’*- before 1857. In 
these chapters there are detailed 
descriptions of land tenure systems 
(that most esoteric of all traditional 
Indian topics), cropping patterns, 
transport systems, markets, manu- 
facturers, social relations and so on. 

The approach and quality of the 
material •' differ widely. It is all 
. competent but sotnehow the reader 
loses sight of the central issues. This is 
partly because each chapter is broken 
into regional sections, justifiably 
: because there was no single Indian 
economy, before, at the earliest; the 
1860s. But ft is also because the! way 
that this period and thtse topics have' 
conventionally been, studied seems to 
force them Into a’ strait jacket. There is 
too much about i^nd fevenye and not 
enough about production. Above air, 


support these 340 pages of text, eight of jq ot en0U gh was done, because such 
them on T. G. Kessmgers single works had to earn a surplus, but the 
section on North India. This reflects a achievement remains substantial, 
genuine paucity of factual evidence; R a jj Wfl ys, also, were built for a mixture 
But there is a lurking suspicion that it is of po fi tica | t economic and social 
also because this period of Indian motives. The eatly lines were too 
economic history lias not yet reached expensive because of the five per cent . 
the stage of quantification. return guaranteed to private firms; 

It is with Chapter Four, on “National there was excessive concern to link 
Income" during the whole two cen- commodity producers with ports and 
turies, by A. Heston, that the book to facilitate distribution of British 
suddenly moves from traditional imports; differential freight rates were 
description to modern economic a hardship to many; but from about 
analysis and adequate statistical 1880 to 1920 rent charges declined 
evidence. Thereafter individual substantially and the overall effect on 
chapters deal with the major topics of the Indian economy was profound and 
economic history on an all-Indian beneficial. 

basis: “Population’’, ‘The Occu- Monetary policy, the most recondite 

pational Structure , The Growth of aspect oflndian history, was certainly 

.Tt^? e s ^ a c IP ' intended to facilitate fiscal and 

Irrigation and Railways , Money commercial intercourse with Britain, 
and Credit . ‘Foreign Trade and and the notorious revaluations of the 
Balance of Payments (1757-1947) , ru p ee \n 1893 and 1927 were probably 
Price Movements and Fluctuation in agrnnst India’s best economic interests, 
Economic Activity^ 1860-1947) and ^ nationalists proclaimed at the time. 
The Fiscal System .Finally, there arc Yet India haa a fiduciary currency 
chapters on the Indian and Pakistan from 1861 , wa s never subjected to the 
economies after independence, rigours of the Colonial Sterling 
Amazingly, there is no chapter Exchange Standard imposed on most 
specifically on agriculture after 1857: British colonies; and A. D. Chanda- 
mevitably it comes into a number of V arkar’s strongest criticism is thnt the 
chapters but there is no serious British were too concerned with 
attempt to review the standard works exchange ratios and not enough with 
by Blyn and ot hers, nor to measure and ^ c fastidty of, money lupply. 
explain the failure of Indian agriculture Commercial ' 'bank fog : M. too ex* 
to perform its normally historic clusively controlled by British fifrns, 
function of providing a surplus for which may have deterred some Indian 
investment in modernization of the 1 would-be entrepreneurs, and the poor 
economy. were too dependent on usurious 

It would be impossible and invidious moneylenders; but there is no overall 
to comment individually on all these assessment here of the economic 
chapters. Let us, instead, consider the consequences of the monetary and', 
book as a whole. What light does it credit systems. 


economic history has not yet reached 
the stBge of quantification. 

It is with Chapter Four, on “National 
Income” during the whole two cen- 
turies, by A. Heston, that the book 
suddenly moves from traditional 
description to modem economic 
analysis and adequate statistical 
evidence. Thereafter individual 


It would be impossible and invidious 
to comment indi vidua liy on all these 


to comment indiviauauy on all tnese 
chapters. Let us, instead, consider the 
book as a whole. What light does it 
throw on the causes of Indian poverty 
and in particular on the economic 
consequences of British rule? Do these 


tnrow on tne causes or inaian poverty i n v^ry thorough and balanced' 
and in particular on the economic treatment of “Foreign Trade and 
consequences of British rule? Do thwe the Bnlance of Payments”. K. N. 
contributors manage to look at the Chaudhuri sustains the view that 
problem in new ways, partial lady with Bri tish policy, particularly on tariffs 
the hindsight provided by some thirty and t h c excise, was indeed calculated 
years of post-colonial history? t0 facilitate India’s incorporation into 


years or post-coiomai history/ 
Alternatively, do they provide 
evidence on which a new and more 
satisfactory hypothesis cbuld be based? 

The standard (one might even call 
it the coarse) Indian nationalist 
standpoint on the imperial impact is 
bluntly stated here by A. 
Vaidyanalhan, at the start of his 
chapter on "The Indian Economy since 
Independence": 

During the colonial era, gov- 
ernment’s economic policies in 


the expanding international economy 
of the later nineteenth century, to 
maximize British exports and to help 
offset Britain's adverse balance on 
visible trade by enabling her to run a 
large surplus on direct trade- with India . 
The “Drain”, representing Interest and 
other payments due to Britain, of 
which so much has been made by 
nationalists since Naoroji invented the 
concept in the 1870s, was indeed., 
a burden on India’s balance of 1 


India wre ^ wi h P»ym=nt.; but Chai.dhuri concludes 

' protecting snd momoUng British ,ha ‘ ‘L ar ? «iuyennting.«dv>n- 

°". SSSLSTTSdiSi. trading 


industry]. There was some shift in 
attitudes especially since the 1930s 
signalling a more active interest in 
developmental problems, but this 
did not make any significant 
difference. 

Altogether, the pre-Indepen- 


the,’ international economy ana mat it 
was less the “Drain” than failure by the 
Indian government to- use India’s, 
consistently favourable trading 
balance to modernize the economy 
that was the main defect In British 
commercial policy. 

Industry, of course, has always been ' 
at the centre of this debate; and Morris 
D. Morris, ln a chapter of some 120 
pages; surveys and reconsiders the 


dence period was a period of near pages, surveys and reconsiders the 
stagnation for the Indian economy, whole complex story from, the early 

nnnmnriatp ’/SfiS RaychaudHuri fo the first' Chapter) that • 

■ Kmuf t * ,erc “ 9° evidence , that Indian ' 

course, has been the conventional . : caolt^st wadeh i£oc^'ctlb^c>r cla^s! 1 
wisdom; ills only quite recently that it S ffiJSS' 

has been seriously challenged. ; One ^ . reJaUbps, Morris nrgues that limited: 

way to measure the qijplity ofthii book f lUiff nJ' 

i- L hr™, flWrtrABili : .Indian, conditions and ?f weakftesson, 
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of; evidence, these early chapters teqd' 
to be Anecdotal and descriptive rather 
thqn ftiialytical,; lacking an .widef~' 
pinning ,b(>dy of theory. relating tp difc 
naturq . Pt’ development , Tn.j art 
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than did occur. It is not that India 
was caught in a low level equilibrium 
trap from which, once liberated, 
development would be cumulative' 
.... Rapid and sustained industrial 
expansion on a broad front required 
not only an extensive array ot basic 
social, political and economic pre- 
conditions but also the development 
of an institutionalized capacity to 
solve new problems that continually 
emerged in the process of change. 

[t may well be that this instit- 


Rs 59 or 47. 2 percent. By the standards 
of Indian growth between 1950 and 
1965 this was slow; but it represented 
roughly 60 per cent of the rate of 

S owth of the British economy during 
e same period, though the starting- 


point was much lower because of the 
relative stagnation of the Indian 
economy during the century before 
1860 when the British economy was 


utionalized capacity was still lacking 
after nearly two centuries of British 
rule and that only an independent 
India could hope to tackle the 


structural obstacles to industrial 
growtb. That is certainly a valid 
criticism of the Raj. But none of the 
chapters mentioned above supports 
the crude assertion that Britisn rule 
wns the prime or sole cause of limited 
development. Moreover, when we 
turn to Heston's Chapter Four, 
‘'National Income ", the statistics do 
not suggest a pattern of un- 
differentiated stagnation before 1947. 
In fact, some striking discontinuities 
emerge which correlate with much 
evidence in other chapters. Broadly, 
and despite Inadequate statistical 
material before the 1850s (after which 
India became the only “third world" 
country with a full statistical apparatus 
before the mid-twentieth century), iL 
seems that the British Indian economy 
went through three distinct phases. 
From the later eighteenth century to 
the 1850s there was very little overall 
growth, though the evidence for this 
proposition is not in fact provided 
here, but- the economy was partly 
restructured so that handcraft 
production of textiles for the export 
market was gradually replaced by 
expanded commodityproduction.This 
was the so-called “de-industrialization" 
of India, though in fact the majority of 
industry producing for the home market 
was unaffected. 

But during the second phase, from 
about 1860 to perhaps 1920-21 (a 
critical date) the economy grew quite, 
fast, by contemporary European and 
world standards, as part of the 
expanding international economy to 
which India was increasingly linked 
by Improved internal and marine 
transport and by the nexus of financial 
and . commercial orgapizalions. /This, 
was also the period oTindustrialiiation ' 
in cotton, jute, coal and eventually Iron 
and steel. The net domestic product at 
constant 1946-7 prices rose ftom Rs 
30,393 million. in 1868-9 to Rs 52,168 
million in 1915-16* or by 71.6 per cent 
in 46 years-, a simple average of 1.54 per 


growing rapidly. Moreover, by con- 
trast with the post-independence era, 
this growth had to be paid for by India 
through export surpluses, foreign 
capital borrowed on commercial terms 
and domestic savings: there was no 
foreign aid and foreign private 
investment was mainly in the 
infrastructure. 

Thus the classical period of free 
trade in India was not stagnant: this 
was when India began to remove some 
of the structural obstacles to sustained 
growth and did so by using its 
own resources. Although the rale' 
of transformation was much less 
rapid than, for example. Karl Marx 
predicted in his famous New York 
Daily Tribune article of August 8, 
1853, this was because it proved far 
more difficult, there and in almost 
all less-developed countries sub- 
sequently, to create adequate linkages 
between the modern ana other sectors 
of the economy. 

1920-21 marked another major 
watershed. With the failure of the 
international economy to regain its 
pre-1914 dynamic, Indian economic 
development was bound to be affected 
and the changes are indicated in 
several chapters of this book. From 
1921-2 to 1946-7 there was no Increase 
in agricultural production but from 
1921 population growth accelerated: 
from an annual growth rate of 1 .01 per 
cent in the 1 920s to 1.4 per cent in the 
1930s. With industrial growth, 
important as it was, too small 
significantly to affect the result, there 
was no increase in per capita incomes 
in real terms: the figures for 1920 and 
1950 are identical. This, then, was 
the stagnation complained of by 
Vaidyanathap. The irony is that 1921 
also marked thebeginningoftheendof 
the old colonial system in India, 
symbolized by the recommendation of 
the Fiscal Commission that India 


and unimaginative British control was 
removed. The argument that emerges 
from this book is not that British rule 
was either disinterested or optimal for 
India; rather that , from a relatively low 
level in the mid-nineteenth century, 
India did in fact achieve a significant 
rate of growth in most sectors which 
was related to that of Britain and other 
countries so long as the international 
economy was growing. After 1920 that 
system failed to promote significant 

f ;rowth in any part of the world and 
ndia suffered, though not as much as 
many other countries. It is, of course, 
arguable that an independent Indian 


increased expenditure went to finance 
the war effort under British control; 
but there were two long-lasting effects.. 
First, Indin was at last broken into 
much higher levels of taxation, 
particularly of corporate and private 
incomes. Second, much of this 
expenditure was credited to India by 
Britain, so that by 1945 the sterling 
public debt was eliminated and India 
held Rs 17 billion in foreign assets. 
With British private investment in 
India at only about Rs 2,300 million, 
India (after 1947 also Pakistan) had 
small external liabilities and relatively 
smult internal public debts. Both 


•. ; * < ' t*" 




experience of Pakistan, as shown in 
Chapter Fourteen, was similar, thonih 
with nmch less satisfactory resull 
particularly in Enst Pnkistan, whicl 
experienced virtually no growth iathh 
period. India’s growth was due much 
less to the end of British rule and her 
adoption of u managed economy than 
to the unique circumstances of tfe 
international economy during the tno 
decades after 1950. India wasthenabh 
to use her lurge foreign reserves and 
unprecedented quantities of foreign 
loans and grants to create a heavy 
industrial infrastructure and to 
increase the yield of agriculture. This 
investment produced n growth rate of 
about 4 per cent from 1950 to 1964-5, 
though only about 2 per cent in per 
capitu terms. Moreover, from the mid- 
1960s this growth rate slowed up: for 
1963-4 to 1970-71 the nation!) 
domestic productlgrew at 3 percents 
1 per cent in per capita terms. From Uk 
same period other adverse trends 
became upparent: the growth in 
agricultural production dropped below 
the incremental rate of population 






growth; levels of investment declined; \ 
public enterprises, in which so much 
new capital! had been invested, • 
produced negligible savings for net 
investment; tne rate of increase in total 
government receipts slowed up and i 
higher proportion had to be spent on 
transfers to states, etc, on subsidies to 
exporters, and on interest on the debt 
and defence which, by 1970-71, wrc 
consuming 16.2 and 18.4 per cep] 1 
respectively of total revenue. 

Thus the general conclusion, draWi- ' 
from evidence in this book, seems to bt 
that the antithesis commonly drawn 
between a stagnant colonial India anda ’ 
dynamic independent country it, 
misleading. Tne real contrast is 
between the type of economy and hi 
associated rate of growth characteristic 
of the open international economy of 
the period from c 1850 to 1914 and that 
typical of the period after 1950, with , 
the 1920s and 1930s as a transitional •• 


should be allowed fiscal autonomy and 
; a , protective-. Jariff.. During the- next 
twenty years, as Morris and K, N. 
Ghauahuri show, India rapidlv became 


cent- On M. Mukherjee’s figures, per • 
capita real incomes at constant 1946-7 
prices ' rose between 1870 and '1920 
mnn Ra 125 to Rs 184, ah increase' of ' 
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twenty years, as Morris and K. N. 
Ghauahuri show, India rapidly became 
a protectionist country Mid there was 
a very substantial growth in the 
indusirial sector, actively promoted by 
the Tariff Board created ia 1923, which 
was barely affected bj/ the depression 
of the early 1930s. By 1939 India was. 
virtually . self-sufficient In ' a. wide 
ranee Of consumer goods, though the 
agricultural sector suffered from a 
deterioration in Its terms of trade both 
within India and Abroad.. 

* There were other important chaiiges 
in the direction or an autonomous and 
managed economy. In 1935 India got a 
fcenind- bank, the ^Reserve Bank of 
India. The tax structure was changing 
fast. Land revenue, the staple of 
nineteenth-century public finance, 
dropped from 53 per cent of .total tax 
revenue in 1900-01 to 7 per cent in 
: 1946-7, while customsduties rose from 
9 per cent to 22 per cent (declining 
from a peak of 36 per cent In 1930—3 1] 
end., taxes on income rosp.from 3 to 37 
per cent. During' the; Second World 
War ihe government xisprted to deficit 




I for the ppst-lndopendbnce managed 
ctconomy, • ; 

j 1 .Thus, the first period' since the mld- 
lhirieleehth centuty when the Indian 

1 eWinmnv failed tnnmni 
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the wars roight countries therefore had an un- 

fe KSr capad,yfornwoverscns 

effectively against the recession. But • , 

this seems improbable. Growth More- important still, from about 
consists of investment, which must «*50 the International aid system 
come either from domestic savings or provided India, along with many other 
foreign loans and grants. Befote 1939 LDCs, with relatively very large 
India, like all other countries, could resources as cheap loans Or grants. The 
only borrow abroad at commercial new situation is shown clearly in’ 
rates arid much of the Home Charges Vaidyanathan'a own statistics. ' From 
: consisted of inteijest due in Britain for 1950-51 to 1965-6 India, for the first 
railways, irrigation and other Indian ; vtna since the early nineteenth 
government borrowing: in 1933-4 century, ran large deficits on visible 
about £15.7 million out of £28.8 ***)« by 1965-6 this was US$1,266 
rmllliop. At that time (1935) Indian million, of .42 per cent of the value of 
cyeraeas earnings were abouf . £109, imports. This deficit had to be 
931,000; so sterling Interest alone balanced by capital inflows of othe* 
rapresented.14 per cent of total foreign ' forms of aid.. ~ * 

eafninga. From another standpoint: (1956^0), h0 
even the limited public investment in td 


period, when the old system war to 
disarray and the new had not yet beet 
fully born. During the first period IikUs ' 
achieved substantial growth in real 
terms of more than 1 per cent a yeW > 
which was below but related to that ■ 'i, 
Britain and many other countrifit ., 
During the decades after 1950 Indto* . 
rate of growth was much faster; bat 
that too was In line with international •; 
trends. According to the Vim 
Nations Statistical Year Book for 1978, 
average per capita Incomes for •« j 
LDCs with market economies rose by 1 
factor of 1.6 in current prices btfweei i- 
1960 and 1970 and by 2.4 between I960 , . 
and 1976. Between 1960 and 197MJ t . 
these figures, average Incomes In In* ■ ■ 
rose from US $73 ip US $100, or y 
per cent. But other countries, takJ'p . 
ndvnntage of the same favoured *■; 
circumstances, did better. In HoiU ; 
Kong (an open autl still colojj^ 
economy) average incomes rose frw .« 
US $346to US $778 (123.5 oorcenOlb 
Ivory Coast, also virtually 'I 
economy under strong Fren® ^ 
influenco, from US $179 to US 5347 
(93.8 per cent); In Kenya, from US RJ !' 
to US $143 (70.2 per cen|); and ew; r 
Tanzania, one of the poorcst cqiujm" a 
In the world, from US $53 to US ™ C 
(83 per cent), . : " 

This is not to belittle IndlaU- 

Impressive achievement, merely ■ ® 


totally changed international situij® i 
rather than simply of. the . traavu® 1 s 
from colonialism to Independew*- • 
Moreover, to end on a depressing njj'; 
Blmost all the indicators suggest . 
the achievements, of the, Brit 
decades after 1950 may prove fliaW-; 
to have raised India to a higher' 
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laments 1 
if archai' 


c Greece will 


The texts and fragments that remain of 
the lyric poets or archaic Greece will 
never lack for readers who admire the 


freshness of spirit and language which 
reflect the epoch of the “discovery of 
the individual”. A book that promises 
a new survey and introduction to these 
poets should be eagerly anticipated 
and enthusiastically welcomed. 

It must be said, however, that 
eagerness will be dashed, and en- 
thusiasm drowned, in anyone who 

J ieruses The Golden Lyre. The dust- 
acket presents it as the ideal 
introduction for students, because the 
texts are printed with accompanying 
translations. It is not the price alone 
that invalidates this claim, nor the fact 
that both the obvious competitors, 
C. M. Bowra’s Greek Lyric Poetry 
(1961) and G. M. Kirkwood's Early 


Friends and Enemies; Gods and Her- 
oes; Life and Death; Poetry and Music; 
and each, valuably, begins with a 
discussion of the roots in Homer of the 
literary treatment of (he theme in 
question. Though such material was to 
be found in the commentaries 
(including David A. Campbell's own 
useful volume of 1967), it is instructive 
to have it laid out for comparison and 
contrast. 

Here, however, the advantage ends. 
The arrangement of material by 
themes ignores and conceals not only 
the individuality of the poets, but, even 
more importantly, the distinction of 
the genres to which the poems belong. 
One wonders if Campbell has ever 
heard of genre or of the extensive 
discussion of its importance in recent 
scholarship, as he marches on, lumping 
choral victory-ode with elegiac, 
marriage-song with maiden-song, 
hymn with lampoon, in a quest to 
compile a bulging dossier of the poets’ 
“views” on these topics. On page 99 he 
writes, “Solon saw the iambic trimeter 
as the appropriate vehicle for oneidos, 
reproach." lambos however means 
“lampoon”, and is the name of a genre: 
Solon had no choice. The emphnsis on 
the whim of the poet is typical, 
insidious and wrong. 

The symposium or drinking-party is 
also crucial, both as theme. Image and 
setting for many types of poetry: 
drinking-song, eplnician ode, love- 


lyric poets' 


fear rather that the student will come 
away with no clear impression of these 
uncommonly individualistic poets, 
whose modes, styles and personae, and 
the scholarly problems they evoke, 
demand discriminating attention. 

It seemed at first blush an interesting 
novelty to approach the subject 
through themes rather than poet by 
poet, it is here that the original 
contribution of The Golden Lyre is to 
be found. Each chapter takes a theme: 
Love; Wine; Athletics; Politics: 


whole. Yet discussion is split between 
chapters on Friends and Enemies, 
Politics, and Love and Wine, so that 
, the interrelation of Theognidean 
attitudes is obscured and trivialized. 

The epithalamion or marriage-song, 
too, gets a mention only in passing 
under the topic of myth, where it is 
lumped together in a jumble with the. 


the function of the theme In different 
types of poem? These fundamental 
questions remain undiscussed, even 
unnoticed. 

Again, the writings attributed to 
Theognls form a fascinating, if 
repetitive, summa of aristocratic 



attitudes and themes as expressed in 
the sympotic medium of the elegiac 
couplet. Here if anywhere is a complex 
_ of poetry that demands to be seen 


A clay head of Athena, 490 bc, in the 
Olympia Museum: reproduced from 
The Gods of Greece, with text by 
Arianna Stassinopoulos and photo- 
graphs by RolojfBenv ( 216pp , with 
40 colour ana 85 black-and-white 
illustrations. Weidenfeld and Nicol - 
son. £15. 0 297 78114 6). 

lyric-epic of Stesichorus, the 
exemplary mythic narratives of Pindar, 
and the hymnic lyrics of Alcaeus. 
Campbell (foes not consider for what 
occasions these works were written, 
when and where they were performed, 
what constraints this imposed. He 
seems not to have absorbed the 
implications of the fact that all choral 
lyrics, , at least, were written to 
commission,. since iq the.cbaptet on 


athletics he writes as if Pindar' 
celebrated athletes simply because he 
felt like It. 

The system breaks down altogether 
when Archilochus' lines on the 
topography of Thasos appear under 
the heading of Politics, Simonides’ 
lines on the dead at Thermopylae 
under Gods and Heroes, and Archi- 
lochus* lines on his spear under Wine. 

Even the use of Homeric material is 
vitiated by a failure of discrimination. 
On page 55 Campbell notes Homer's 
description of a champion as “a match 
for Ares”, and regards this as “an 
anticipation of the lyric poets”. But 
Pindar and Bacchylides never compare 
mortals to gods, and much of Pin- 
dar’s moralizing is devoted to the 
unbridgeable difference between them 
(eg, Nem. 6. Iff). On page 206 
Campbell cites Hermann Frfinkel’s 
analysis of archaic man as “subject to 
day and liable to vicissitude , and 
assimilates this to the view expressed 
by Diomedes in Iliad 6; but the 
amechania, powerless ness, of Archi- 
lochus is the opposite of the conclusion 
of heroism that Dipmedes draws. Is 
Campbell snyitig that lyric and 
Homeric man dlfTer not a whit? I am 
not even sure that he Is aware of the 
inconsistency. 

The book is pervaded by such 
sloppiness. On page 189 he quotes and 
translates Pindar s remark “For me 
nothing of the gods' doing seems too 
incredible for wonder”, and glosses 
this “the gods’ power is beyond belief", 
which as far as I can see means the 
exact opposite. On page 50 he seems 
unable lo make up nis mind whether 
Simonides wrote drinking-songs or 
not. On page 164 he telli us that 
“scholars argued over the authorship 
of the Funeral Games of Fellas” . He 
does not tell us which ones, or who was 
right. I cannot list the examples that cry 
out for the red pencil. The book also 
abounds in banal remarks such as 
“Solon uses many literary devices in 
this poem”.. 

There; are three good pages op’ 


Hipponax, whose homogeneous frag- 
ments allow a continuous discussion, 
and two good pages on cult hymns. The 
book also contains texts and 
translations of recently discovered 
fragments of 'Archilochus and 
Stesichorus. Otherwise it has nothing 
to offer the scholar, and only confusion 
for the student, who will fare better 
with the straightforward and ludd 
works of Bowra and Kirkwood. 

Not surprisingly, it is Pindar, the 
most elaborate and best preserved of 
the lyric poets, who comes off worst in 
this treatment. The ode selected for 
special treatment, 01. 7, is highly 
anomalous, and the discussion un- 
original. The opinion that the purpose 
of the epinidan ode is “secular” can 
scarcely survive a reading of the odes, 
and would be for ever dispelled by 
William Mullen’s original, thoughtful, 
penetrating and careful study, 
Chorela : Pindar and Dance. The title 
belies the book's range. It is intended 
as a demonstration that dance patterns 
are important in the interpretation of 
the odes. Mullen valuably situates the 
epinlcian odes in their civic context, 
snowing the political and educative 
role of dance in the polls, and suggests 
that, performed as they appear 
frequently to have been at altars, they 
function as n sacrament in which the 
gods, the heroes, the living and often 
the dead are linked in a kind of vertical 
chain. But the core of his book is a 
careful demonstration that a statis- 
tically significant proportion of the 
crucial events of the mythic narratives, 
as well as moral and religious gnomic 
statements, receive extra emphasis 
from occurring in the epode. when the 
chorus was standing still. One would 
have to live with the theory for some 
lime to teal the final persuasiveness 
and import of the hypothesis, which 
has every sign of being an important 
structural principle of the kind so often 
sought in despair in Pindar, but the 
demonstration is well carried out. 
Mullen has sent at least one reader 
back with renewed attention and 
admiration to the poems.' What qipfo 
could one ask? , • ... ; ; 
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The Letters of Anthony Trollope 

Edited by N, John Hall. Containing 1,830 letters 
(over twite the number previously published), 
this annotated two-volume edition draws a 
remarkably dear portrait of one of England's 
busiest writer's. Revealing in their surti the man 
himself — author, editor, postal official! world: 
traveler — the letters underscore the tele van te of; ' ■ 
Trollope's private life to his published work. The 
two volume set, $87.50 .. : 

Alexander Pushkin: 

Complete Prose Fiction 

Tiansiated, with an Introduction and Notesj by 
Paul Debrcczeny. Verse Passages Translated by • 
Walter Arndt. A volume of major literary impor- 
tapce contalning superb new translations of all of 
Push kin’s prose fiction— from “The Queen of 
Spades’! and “The Captain’s Daughter” to unfin- 
ished stoics and fragments that appear in 
English feir the first time. $3 8.50 j 

The' Other Pushkin 
A Sttidy of Alexander Ppstikin's 
Prose Fiction . 

Paul Debreczeny. A rich, critical analysis of the 


Child Abuse and Moral Reform 
in Englahd, 1870-1908 

George K. Behlmer. An analysis of the activities 
of various voluntary organizations in gaining 
protective legislation for children and in reshap- 
ing public opinion on the heretofore private mat- 
ter of parental power and behavior in the home, 
this work clarifies many Victorian attitudes to- 
ward poverty, the family, social dais, and state 
interference. $30.00 

This Kind of Woman 
Ten Stories by Japanese 
Womeq Writers, 1960-1976 
. Translated and Edited by Yuklko Tanaka & 
Elizabeth Hanson. Introducing the English-read- 
ing public rp the, fiction 'of some of Japan's lead-' 
ing female. writer^ this volume pte&cnts stories ■ ' - v 
chosen not only for their high literary quality, biie 
for their sensitivity to the changes that nave so 
dra matically altered the lives of women in 
postwar Japanese society. $18.75 

Ancestor Worship and 
Korean Society 

Roger L.Janclli & Dawnhee YimJartelH. This 
study shows how Koroari rites for tha dead and 
beliefs about the afterlife interconnect with Ko- . 
rean family, kinship-group, and class organi- 
zation; Illustrated wjth material from the village 
:• of iWsongdwl arid supplemented by studies of 
several other communities. Ulus. $15^00 

'Hie Changelings ■ ; t . 

A Classical Jajtenesp CpurtTaje ; • . * ; ; 

Translated, with enTntrddUctldH arid Notes, by ; 
_ Rosette P.Wi/lig. The first English translation of 
a 1 ith-century work that tells of a brother and \* 
sister whose natural Inclinations lead them to live 
. from childhood ris members of theoppoalte sex, 

. but who as adufu rake each other’s place in socj: .< : 
efy .thus returning to their original s«fes; $iy.‘jo 


The End of the Russian Land 
Commune, 1905-1930 

Dorothy Atkinson. This account of the demise of 
an institution central in the lives of Russian peas- 
ants and encompassing their centuries-old ties to 
the land begins with the reforms that followed 
the 1905 Revolution and doses with Stalin’s col- 
lectivization of agriculture, and gives new itiBighi 
into the evolution of modern Russian history and 
society. $19.30 • 

Moscow, 1905 

Working-Class Organization and 
Political Conflict 

Laura Engelsteln. A detailed examination of .y- . 
Moscow’s social hierarchy and, (he {mernaj strati-^ 
. fi cation of Its working dps* ori'the eve qf revoju- : 
'tion, this sttidy relates the Structure of the urban 


community to the pattern of political conflict be- 
tween January and August 1905, arid describes in 
great detail the revolutionary dimax' of the fall 
and winter. $19.50 


Vera Zasulich: A Biography 

Jay Bergman. The first biography in any language 
. of one of the most notable Russian revolutionar- 
. iesofherday — would-be assassin, Marxist pro- 
pagandist, critic of Lenin, friend to Pfekhanov, 
professional revolutionary — who died poor, dis- 
illusioned, and friendless just two yean after the 
Bolshevik revolutionshe condemned. $18.50 , 

• • . . v’ ■ ; .1 ■ 

Language^ Society, and Palcoculture 

Essay^by^cigar C, polo.m^ 1 '• ... 

Edited by Anwar S. DU. Eighteen essay* treat ma- 
• |or aspect s of n leading sodolingubt't research 1 . 

. ott language, culture, and society! th< languages >. 
of eastern and central Africa, the process of oreq* 

. fixation* a^dJingMistlc paleontology add the re* . 

. corarfu^iort of ^fo-Wli^riMj The.r^th hook in •. 
i thcsericsXcfH^rw^e ', ’ Science and 

Development. ’•.J -ji* -V: 


The Cacti of the United States, 
and Canada 

Lythan Benson. "An exemplary volume, accessi- 
ble, rich in scientific and historical content, pro- 
fusely illustrated, short on jargon and yet meticu- 
lous with the documentation, obligatory for the 
taxonomic botanist.... A model of devotion, ■ 
learning, and execution ." — Scientific American. 
Ulus. SB's .00 

Giraffes, Black Dragons, and - 
Other Pianos 
A Technological History 
from Cristotori ro the 
Modern Concert Grand ; 

Edurin M. pood. "Lighthearted but careful., . ■ 
The sources are plentiful, including a large ichol- 
arly literature, an anecdotal richness, the records | 
of companies and tradesmen, arid above all the 
archaeology of pianos themselves in collections 
1 worldwide." — Scientific American. Ulus. $19.50 

TheRoad to Jaramfllo 
Critical Years of thc Revolution 
in Earth Science 

William Glen. Featuring an international cast of 
scientists, this dramatic story of the discoveries \ 
that brought abolH the plate tectonics revolution, 
shows bow personal idiosyncrasies, Institutional , 
procedures, and chance affect die piiisuitipf 
scientific research. Ulus. $57, jo 
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SYRACUSE 


commentary 


Winner of Le Prix Adolphe Bentinck 

DUTIES BEYOND BORDERS 

On the Limits and 
Possibilities of Ethical 
International Politics 

Stanley Hoffmann 

288 pages, index Cloth $18.00 
Paper S9.95 

YEATS 

Douglas Archibald 

"A brilliant and penetrating 
book, combining imaginative in- 
sight into particular works and 
themes with balanced judgment 
and a masterAil breadth of per- 
spective."— W. Jackson Bate 
296 pages, index CJoth $25.00 

THE FICTION OF 
ANDRE PIEYRE 
DE MANDIARGUES 

David Bond 

Foreword by 
AndrH Pieyre 
DE MANDIARGUES 
IS2 pages, index Cloth $22.00 

Paper $12.95 

Now in paper — 

THE IMAGERY OF 
SURREALISM 

J. H. Matthews 

“Raises a number of points which 
nre crucial to tin understanding of 
surrealism ." — TLS 
320 pages. 131 illus.. index 

Cloth 127.95 
Paper $12.95 

(.1 .• 

LUIGI CASTIGLIONI'S 
m GGIO 

. Travels in the United 
States of North America . 
- Translated and edited by • 
Antonio Pace 

with natural history commentary by 
Joseph and Nesta Ewan 

The first complete translation of 
this classic natural history/travel - 
book. 

560 pages, 14 ffiUs.. Index 


In a child’s heaven 


Cloth $39.00 


New 


*. _ Contemporary Issues . 
in the Middle Bast Series. 

; KHUL-KHAAL 

Five Egyptian Women 
. Teif Their Stories 

NAYRaAtIYA 

• I M An Extraordinary book “^The 
’■ [Middle East 

; 2 i< pages , ii photos^ doth $ 20.09 
Paper$l 1 

: IRAQ AND IRAN 

: '} Ropispf Conflict 

:v'. TAligQ yjJSMAE^; . 

cqn'Arab, Affairs y; >■ - > 

1 : V 

■" ■ . '■ 

^tt^foUrfliga tdfahgt ; ■ J' ,■ • f- 


Wilfrid Metiers 

Virgil Thomson 

Four Saints In Three Acts 
Almeida Theatre, Islington 


Gertrude Stein and Virgil Thomson, 
expatriate Americans in Paris, 
collaborated on Four Saints in Three 
Acts in 1927-28; in 1934 it was 
produced on Broadway, running for 
sixty nights - not much for a musical, 
but impressive for an “opera”. Since 
then it hasn't become and nardly could 
become a repertory piece; but it has 
never been swallowed in the sands of 
time. Sporadic performances continue 
to enchant: as on the whole did the one 

§ resented in the Almeida Theatre’s 
pring Festival. The choice of the 
spring-like nnd festive piece was 
appropriate; and that spring of its 
nature cannot “date” may offer a clue 
to these saints' longevity. Stein's text 
looks tike infantile prattle, while 
Thomson's music consists of 
nidimcntary diatonic concords, mostly 
in root position, accompanying 
snatches of tootling tune. Yet both 
words and music continue to haunt as 
well as charm us; and the reason may 
be that they reveal the poetry within 
everyday triviality. Stein’s reiterated 
verbal patterns work at a level below 
(or above?) consciousness so that, for 
instance , in the ensemble on the phrase 
"Once in a while” we seem to walk 
around the words, asking unanswered 
questions about what each means, in 
and out of context. The wonderment, 
and the stnrtlement, are inherent in the 
musical values of Stein's words: which 
are spontaneously precipitated into 
Thomson’s inusic, so that the two 


dimensions have no separate identity. 
We’re told that the composer 
improvised his setting of each act, at 
the keyboard, revising after the event. 
What came out was his intuitive life of 
memory and dream, for the ragbag of 
musical clichds amounts to “a virtual 
total recall of my Southern Baptist 
childhood”. Fragments of kiddies' 
ditties, idiot arpeggio practice in rising 
sequences, parlour ballads ana 
operettas, rural hoedowns, hillbilly 
waltzes, hints of sleazy Tex Mex tango 
and shanty-bar ragtime mell with 
parade marches, evangelical hymnody 
and gospel musics white and black. 

The work inhabits an existential 
present wherein musical events are 
juxtaposed as arbitrarily as are Stein's 
anti-chronological “scenes". Here is 
another reason for the piece’s survival: 
it was prophetic in its denial of 
“Western” consciousness, conscience 
and temporality. If it has affinities with 
the then contemporary collage 
techniques of Satie, which are child- 
like but not childish . it looks forward to 
the eternal Now or John Cage. Stein 
and Thomson made an opera about 
saints precisely because saints are 
presumptively child-like. When Cage 
used the term landscape to describe 
some of his compositions of sounds in 
time, equated with things in space, he 
recalled Stein’s statement that in 



which “moves but also stays”. Though 
"the story goes on, the landscape is not 
moving but being always in relation”. 

In the Broadway production 
Thomson used an all-black cast 
because coloured people enunciate 
English meticulously and have so regal 
a bearing. . In those days the reverse 
side to the image of the Negro as dark 
demon was a vision of him as cherubic 


“St Michael Weighing Souls", a Dutch miniature of 1450-75 from the Buie 
Collection , which is to be sold at Sotheby's oh June 13. 

saint, white grin beaming from black function effectively. Among the art 


Browsing for broadsides 

„ No less than seventy-four stalls 

Alan Bell I04 exhibitors -the maximum tnat 


Alan Bell 

London Antiquarian Book Fair 

Europe Hotel , Grosvenor Square , 
London W1 - - . 

Now that regional antiquarian book, 
fairs have proliferated so widely, it is 
difficult to keep up with the calendar of 
provincial events. Some centres seem 
to have a permanent set of AA “Book 
Fair” signs leading the way to stalls of 
collectibles in the hotel ballrooms of 
county towns. The Antiquarian 
Booksellers Association's London fair 
in mid-June has, however, long been a 
'fixed point in the bibllophilic calendar, 
and there is always plenty doing in the 
London book woiM at the time - in the : 
salerooms arid bookshops - to make- 
"Falr W6ek" a regular meeting lime for 
collectors and dealers. 

- Just a? the very grand antiques fairs, 
with furniture ana plate of the highest 
museum quality, ought ' to be 
obligatory viewing fpr serious bqt 
i impoverished.. . collectors who. should 
k-MuthOlr standards suitably, elevated,- 
s principal Antiquarian Book Fair 
,d« an opportunity for educated 
browsing, even (f the result is only ti> 
make:, tne cpllfectorf return home to ; 
move, yet more .'apparently . ordinary 
books into his glazed book-caSe, and to 


Mwn-voeo, csx iu VU 

yforty about insurance prejplums. • 

.'.TWs yeary Fair; at the iGuropa 
Hotel,; GroSvenbf Square; from June 
14 to,; 16, will be the twenty-fifth In a 
series which began as a- crowded but 


ppeolijg ■ speech; -Is traditionally . 
.inaudible except to a select Few 



be accommodated in . the Europa 
ballroom - will cater for practically 
every conceivable need, whether it is 
books on Mauritius and Reunion or 
pamphlets about the early history of 
Hendon Aerodrome. The catalogue 
gives a pleasant foretaste of the wares 
on offer. There are grand books like 
the 1521 Como edition of Vitruvius, De 
archllectura llbri dece , at $9,500, and 
manuscripts like Henry VliFs letter of 
1529 to the Ragent of France offering 
to Intercede in the war between France 
arid the Empire, three-quarters of a 
foolscap sheet at £30,000. But in the 
catalogue, as so often on -the stalls 
themselves, It is the more out-of-the- 
way subjects and ephemera that are the 
most attractive to the general collector, 
Uke a rare Keritish broadside about the 
Biddenden .Maids, a pair of Siamese 
twins (£ 200 ), There is even an 
inflatable . globe twelve feet in 
circumference, invented by a Bristol 
schoolmaster In 1830 (£1,500), which 
when deflated “may do placed in a 
gentleman’s side pocket” (security at 
the Book Fair is always closely watched 
by uniformed attendants at toe door), 

■ joking back in a preface to the 
! ^catalogue, Alan a. Thdriias, one 
of the 1 organliers ;o£ thefirst, event, 
recalls tho precarious finances and. 

PU^ty arrangements 
of 1958. The organization has 
•“Proved greatly since then, arid, for 
1984 plans are already, in hand for an 
even larger Fair at another venue,' to.: 
? , w iv 1 1 an international 
booksellers’ cOngresa jn London. 

This year’s, catalogue carries 1 an. 
advertlsemei|t;by a firm specializing in , 
computer systems ■ fox the antiquarian 
brick tjade. , Tney may- well provd R. 


saint, white grin beaming from black 
mask. The Almeida production had a 
mainly black cast, operating in oratorio 
style, with minimal movement. There's 
nothing against this in principle, for 
although Four Saints Is only 
ambiguously a religious work, it is 
ritualistic, seeking to override Time 
through stylized movement and 
incantation. Oratorio-style production 
does however entail problems in that it 
offers no escape into the excitations of 
visual _ magic and choreographic 
cavorting. If one is to concentrate on 
text ana music the performance must 
be good; and because it Is simple, the 
music is far from easy. Stein was 
justified in describing her libretto as 
‘an Opera to be Sung T ’: these guileless 
tunes call for a lovely cantabile as well 
“ for ^peccable enunciation; while 
the thinly if pungcntly scored 
orchestral textures demand the most 
elegant precision, Only if the music is 


elegant precision, Only if the music is 
approocjitfd in wide-eyed, open-eared 
seriousness will its still astonishing 
transitions from inanity to grandeur 
(the end of Act U), from hilarity to 
pathos (the famous Vision of the Holy 
Ghost or "pigeons on the grass alas* 
episode),. or from farce to gravity (the 
dead-wed-led” funeral procession). 


function effectively. Among the artsts . 
here the Compere and Conunhc . ’ 
sounded as respective^ noble and ■ 
luscious as they looked; St Ignatius had : 
some presence and vocal authority. «: 
The other soloists were patchy, though 
they often rose to their modal 
visionary moments. The chorus wi L' 
shaky In ensemble, wobbly is 
intonation; and the orchestra too often *** 
sounded as though it was in frd : ' 
parading the street, blowing in church. , 
stomping at the barbecue. It Wont; 
wash to object that that’s how they h 
should sound, for they must persuade 
us that we’re hearing these musics in i '..J 
child's heaven; although that’s a tall, ?■' 
order the recent Nonesuch recording 
(79035) proves that it’s possible. 
Meanwhile, we must be ealthlly ■ .* 

S ateful: and must hope that next year, ( ;! 
e Saints’ fiftieth birthday, .miy |j! 
provide occasion for the :.flnt; 
profession! theatrical performance hi 
this country. If we think of Fout Saints [ / ; 
ns anticipatory of, but so much mote " |- 
amiable than, our current minimalist* .J.:. 


itself financially 
aesthetically. 


Author, Author 
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Readera are invited tn -iHAntiF,. it,. And listen to an old man not at alii- fl 

sources ofthethreequotatioriwhiEh They wanl the y° un 8 raen ^| , J^* 
follow and to send us the answers so .- and fighlng. 

thatthev reach this office not later than , 

July 1. A pnze of £10 is offered for the Competition No 122 •’ >; 


first .correct set of answers opened on 
that date, or failing that the most 
neatly correct - in which case inspired 

miAdcninrl/ ' nitll «I.a 1 ,_i ’ *. . 


guesswork ' will also be taken into 
cohsideration. - 1 ' 


iS?® 8 ’ .I?? rkod “ Authc *> Author 


)r the Competition No 122 . . •! 

:d on Winner: Ms T. Carswell • . “ i’i 

most Answers: • 

P !nto 1 Blushing, she leaned fowards.hk, 
expecting a kiss, but he only ppttad W f: 
hair and said: : 


126 ,f the , envelope,- should be- 9lU £ :W“ 

addressed to the Editor, 37ie Tihlis J^ing my child’s bair. j t stroke tW |; 4 
Litetiry Supplement, Priory House, St hBU of 501,10 ^Parted old won*n ; - -.^ 
John’s Lane, London EC1M4BX. The Tolstoy, Anna Karenina. 

“m™ “ d ’- ,S W " 1 ^ ?" J: "Pretty chUdl YW 
1 • . '.v.. *«' --•• ,• • : . ' sjpple, and your hair seems • 

4/^ stood, hi barik, bU hatfohis; ■■ W migbthave, teft R. 

Hand, 'counting .the bared heads/ s 9 ion ;dter all that, -•■■A '.thoroughly 1 
Twelve, rm thirteen; Nof The chap jri ex ^ rienc cd French majd produ^^j 
the 'macintosh is thirteen. ■ Death’s reall y raarvellotis restilt Ip a vtfy vt** ? 
numlxr.rWhere the deuce did he bod -J.I .... -ZA 


;i6Q0Jamesviile Avenue 
Syracuse, NY 13210 


m ure reservations on wnose ji 
fotereslirig ipaterial — for, business to . against si 
nSSlJS 5 y ™ 1 Qotlfrey, Sn)lth> Will ; key, but i 

twa mss oft* to 


biwsing ■ for the spfeoiaHted. collectbr 
whose Interests .. could be. i npritched 
against Jtockreqqxds atthe Couchof* 




^VtmLqne iybpes ffiqtitwm riot take 
awayloomqchoftbefoh.QebrpWsing, 
frwi a reertay^b where serendipity so 

Ajiicustome^ri only :|topethat^ot 

jgtwlf I fifew ■ tpja: ratfiet did-i^tifoned ‘ 

riade j^jpasse^foq ; 19- ihe^cbpsuimert 


number. ^Where t he deuce did he non sBapa of timri.’ K t 

"■ --out Of? He wasn’t inthe chapel, thatpfi t> P^jj'Wflde* Import^c*.-#.- 

, swear,- iSllly supersfition^foat about - ^ V' .v’ . • 

; ,>;■ 3 tossing. her'^r.i^lRgali^^ 

' h»y -.codar/- :.Wa;v6 uid ufiwbve lt,-^riuiid 

to!th0 chin;-' .<• t-r j /..N : v it sweetj; 

I, 1 r-nfodest,;. but ; ; Made' fast thertwlth her handsi 


hands! dfeW 1 




^TOmbke you hear. Vout ears are soft. , ' Kissing her hair^ ; ' • • * » >“ 

• • > H'* '<&..<■* smalL-’. V ' “A. C. Swiitbume;” Roundel"^ : v ; ' ** 
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Medium hard 

Graham Swift 

The Ploughman’s Lunch 
Gate Cinema, Notting Hil l 

We are by now only too used to the 
paradox that because the media so 
thoroughly filter and mould our sense 
of contemporary reality their capacity 
and right to judge that reality are 
suspect. So one looks hopefully to the 
new impetus in British cinema for the 
opportunity to step outside the vicious 
circle and take an independent, critical 
view. Richard Eyre’s The Ploughman’s 
Lunch is a bold attempt to do this. The 
irony, however, is that the new cinema 
owes so much itself to the established 
media that it has yet to shed vestiges of 
the same paradox. In this film one 
often has to disentangle criticism of the 
media from media-knowingness, and 
fresh perception from the technically 
accomplished but undiscriminating 
image. 

Media-manipulation is certainly 
tackled head-on. Scenes occur in radio 
news rooms, TV studios; and the 
remarkable climactic sequence, 
actually shot at the 1982 Brighton 
Conservative conference, leaves Little 
doubt that political rallies are also 
journalists' jamborees. The title itself 
stems from a scene in which a TV 
commercials director explains that a 
"ploughman’s lunch”, far from being 
traditional British fare, is the product 
of a 1960s advertising campaign. It is a 
neat symbol of how a popular belief 
can inhere in a quite fabricated image 
and it acquires force when juxtaposed 
with Mrs Thatcher’s invocation, before 
massed cameras at Brighton, of the 
"spirit” of the Falklands. 

To suggest that political propaganda 
is. akin to commercial gimmickry is, 
however, scarcely far-reaching, And 
often the film rests on mere 
juxtaposition or tho satisfaction of a 
loaded image, (a risky thing when the 
power of images is half the subject) 
without any accompanying 


Production lines 


The film is sustained by a cohesive 

Y central argument: that political and Alan Tank 

personal morality parallel and reflect Jcim 

" ' each other. This focuses on the self- 

nc h seeking attempts of a radio news editor Passion 

ig Hill to rewrite the history of the Suez crisis, Camden Plaza 

firstly to please a right-wing publisher 

and secondly to win the favour (he wins 
' too used to the ra ther more) of a socialist lady There are twi 
>e the media so historian whose daughter he aims to Godard’s Passic 
mould our sense seduce. The relationship of political each other apai 
Lity their capacity interpretation to private morality is one settle down hi 
t“ at reanty are thing - the film is strongest in snowing Godard's fil 
s hopefully to the how readily allegiances and intellectual quintessential 
m cinema for the stances waver before personal concerns (as i 
utside the vicious ambitions and involvements. But the obligatory with 
epen dent 'Critical relationship of politics itself to private the making up < 
, A U $ t,, in. s monri'y I* another; and here there is up of capitalist 

I Pt tO dO this. The nftpn n rpcnrt fn /ttiiHp nnnlnov ns nnd Pmniirtrnn 


images 

any 


exploration. Thus at one point the 
main character (Jonathan Pryce) Is 
seen rushing to work from his South 
London fiat through the streets of 
Brixton (plainly labetled'by a sign ovor 
the Tbbe station). This drops another 

g iece into the mosaic of contemporary 
ritish concerns, but the scene affords 
no more than this gratuitous 
denotative effect. And while the 
location shooting generally is done 
with grbat panache there is sometimes 
a relish for the location as location 
which deadens rather than reinforces 
the dramatic energy. 


often a resort to crude analogy, as 
when the news editor, being shown by 
the historian's daughter some brazenly 
imperialist news-reels of the Suez 
intervention, sizes her up rapaciously 
with his eyes. 

ian McEwan's deft script achieves 
some succinct dramatic strokes, 
notably when the news editor - 
revealing just how much encumbering 
obligation he will sacrifice for the 
advantage of the moment - tells the 
historian's daughter that his parents, 
who are alive, are dead. Yet there is a 
feeling that the writer's verbal and 
psychological resources have been 
swamped by an overcrowded visual 
approach or dissipated by the range of 
topics embraced. McEwan has a gift 
for intense, linear narrative. Here, so 
many touchstones of 1980s Britain are 
brought in laterally that inevitably 
some are skimpily treated - the women 
peace campaigners, for example, 
whose introduction rather strains the 
plot, are reduced to woolly-hatted, 
wide-eyed clich6s. And though it may 
be the film's point that its people are 
ciphers playing an unpleasant game, 
the sense of underlying motivation is 
often lacking, particularly .with the 
main character. 

With that proviso, Jonathan Pryce as 
the news editor is a convincing mixture 
of biandness and callousness. 
Callousness of a more cordial, candid 
kind is exuded by Frank Finlay as the 
commercials director. And both 
Rosemary Harris as the earnest but 
susceptible historian and Charlie Dore 
as her brittle daughter give fine 
performances. 

The Plougfanan's Lunch . is an 
effective claustrophobic study of nasty 
people operating in a nasty world. Yet 
the claustrophobia may in part arise 
from a lack of distance between subject 
and treatment. Richard Eyre directs 
with superb virtuosity and a quick eye - 
but an eye that can be almost too quick , 
too easily drawn, to maintain stringent 
scrutiny. 


Alan Jenkins 

Passion 

Camden Plaza 

There are two films in Jeun-Luc 
Godard’s Passion-, they don’t quite tear 
each other apart, but neither do they 
settle down happily together. One, 
Godard's film, abounds in 
quintessential Godard themes; it 
concerns (as is beginning to seem 
obligatory with European directors) 
the making up of films, and the make- 
up of capitalist society - productions 
and Production, the one mirroring or 
falling foul of the other. Studio, hotel 
and factory each become an arena for 
the master-slave dialectic, for cynical 
power-ploys and abject capitulations. 
There are affairs of a sort, 
promiscuous goings-on, loyalties, 

J ealousies, betrayals of all kinds; life 
lere consists of patchy desire, 
incomplete understanding and tattered 
purpose. The other, Godard’s film- 
director hero’s “film”. Is a lush 
extravaganza of tableaux vivanLs from 
paintings by Delacroix, Rembrandt, 
VelSzquez and so on. It Is a beautiful 
affair of rich , warm colour a nd 
seductive textures; girls' bodies are 
draped nude around bath-side and 
battlement, bloodied corpses litter the 
studio floor. Inthe first film, all passion 
is undercut by irony or farce; in the 
second, it is posed and lit up with 
paradoxical intensity and care. Both 
can easily seem a shambles, and those 
who already regard Godard with 
suspicion will find plenty here to 
confirm It. 

For the others, (he film is a feast of 
ramifying ironies and spellbinding 
images. Production and Production 
intersect through .the. offices . of a 
tyrannical but impotent industrialist 
whose factory proves a fertile source of 
extras for the film, in the shape of 
young girl employees. One such girl, 
whom ne has sacked, wages a one- 
Woman war on the system and is "taken 
up” by the director; while the rich 
man’s wife, who falls for the director 
too, is tempted by him into acting. 
Godard's familiar obsessions ' with 
work and love are revolved before us 
by these four, in conflict, in harmony 
and in uneasy, complex parallelism. 
There is nothing new about Godard's 
caricature of "tne businessman" , and 


dimension of glamour:' he is a Pole , and 
people - especially girls - keep 
referring to “what is Happening in 
Poland’*' (there are dark hints that he 
has a wife and child there) as if that 
excused everything. There is nothing 
surprising, either, in the camera^ 
fixation with the faces of beautiful or 
“fascinating” women; here its loyalties 
are divided - tike those of the directors 
- between that of Isabelte the factory- 
girl, and Hanna the haute bourgeoise. 
They are Isabelle Huppert and Hanna 


Schyguyla; the habit of giving 
characters the actors’ given names can 
lend an appealing intimacy or it can 
make the whole enterprise seem 
annoyingly like an in joke. 

What is new (thought it was perhaps 
signalled at many points In Sauve qitl 
peut) is the tenderness with which 
people are caught in their moments of 
self-surrender and vulnerability - of 
quiet passion - and the contrasting 
verve and energy of the anarchic 
human comedy that rattles on around 
them. Most scenes are crowded, noisy, 
volatile; despite the statutory despair 
of the director at his paymasters’ 
philistine demands for a “story", 
Godard’s film vigorously if ell i plica lly 
throws itself into telling one. The 
points may have been made before - 
the working-class Isabelle (a less 
vacuous Huppert than is customary, 


little new about his own self-caricature ] 
the director of the film "Passion” bears 
a close resemblance to the ciniasie of 
Sauve qul peut, phallocratic, morosely 
self-absorbed, preoccupied by sex ana 
politics, unpredictable and wayward, 
but this time he is given an added 


Interdependent needs 


Peter Kemp 

Walter and June 

. - I 

Channel 4 . , . , ■ 


David Cook excels In steady scrutiny of 
the disturbed arid the disturbing. His'' 
writings directly and desolately 
observe -the i plight of the 

psychologically damaged or mentally 
handicapped. He alms to show how 
such people, naturally disadvantaged, 
can soon become socially penalized as 
well. Walter - an adaptation of which 
, was broadcast on Channel 4’s opening 
night -i- shows an; affable, . simple- 
minded man ' losing the pathetic 
minimum f>f ordinary life he once 
enjoyed when bd Is shut away amid the 
institutional routines and upsets of a 
long-stay mental hospital, Being in 
care, the book makes pleakly dear* is 
not the same asibeing cared about; g 
Home js very different from a home. 

Walter and- June ".- ' Cook’s film 
version Of his sequel, Vfjnter Doves 4 
depicts Walter’s brief escape from! ibis 
environment into both, the ; outside 
world and - a close relationship. It 


view, she and Walter are total 
opposites. His view of life is benign but 
rudimentary; hers is tdrturea and 
tortuous. He has difficulty in 
enunciating words; she is aggressively 
fluent. He is literal-minded* she is 
given to . caustic metaphor. . He is 
frequently bemused, but trusting; she 


inmate of the hospital's pew mother 
and baby uhit. jfrpm. most points of 


is knowing and suspicious. What draws 
them together is their shared status as 
misfits. Precariously, Walter with his 
impaired brain and June with her 
detective personality become 
interdependent. Each Is temporarily 
able to satisfy the other’s need. 
Familiar with the hospital, Walter 
helps June to escape from It; familiar 
with the world outside, she helps 
Walter to adapt to it, 

Unavoidably perhaps, the film wad 
less intricate; (nan the novel. Ian , 
McKellen’s . brilliantly observed 
presentation of mental disability : 
ensured that Walter: was i vividly 1 
transferred from the page 1 to the 
screen, with neglected potential - 
affection, . curiosity, .' humoqr : 
touchingly struggling toget rourid the 
thick . ■" torigue . i and awkward 

movements. Likewise, ..life in the 
hospital was '.conveyed with - a 
harrowing and / matter-of-fact 
' immediacy. Where the film was less 
successful, than the. 1 book was. in', its 
depletion Of . tho • building; up; -then 
falling:- apart,; -Of the . relationship. 


between Waiter and June. Sarah Miles juxtaposed with scenes of Jubilee 
brought the ' right nerve-fuelled extravagance and . West End 
intensity to her part - but the script indulgence. Need is thrown into relief 
offered her only a vestige of . tne against excess, Jn # way the. film only • 
character as seen, lh Winter Doves. ■ occasionally attempted.-; as Iri its scene 
There, the destructive nature of June's where Walter, Illuminated by lights 
instability. ;. is ■ > more alarmingly- from neon flesh-pots, grubbed for food 
apparent: only Walter's inexperience in a dustbin. , : 

and simplicity prevent him from . 

perceiving it. And there is a factor. - Walter and June had other effective 
twisted Into their affair that the play visual moments, too. Among these 
somewhat sentimentally omitted, wre early glimpse of Waiter canng 
June’s neurosis, tne novel • for Clifford -a mute, paralysed fellow- 
demonstrates, even threads its way patient he wheeled roilnd tne hospital, - 
Into her involvement with Walter. She fed and washed Uke some huae. 


'■ Walter and June had other effective 
visual moments, too. Among these 
were early glimpses of Walter caring 
for Clifford - a mute, paralysed fellow- 


patient he wheeled round the hospital,- 
fed and washed like some huge. 


does not only stay with him out of catatonic and misshapen baby. This 
gratitude for his assistance and because instance of emm tonal need fighting its 
she finds his undemanding company a, way - around obstacles, to find a focus 
reassuring . respite Trom , . ^en In abnwrtwl ; .drcumsiances 

introspective agonizing!; she also. uses cOnriasted with scenes from .the 
the ■ relationship as another, of her mother and b$by unit .where 
means of histrionically flouting the abMtmalitiea^ were 

.conventional. ‘ ■ V -blocking 'ustihl patterns of 


Hanna has the survival-instincts of 
women of her class; that class, in the 
form of her husband, teeters on the 
edge of neurotic self-destruction: 
everyone is in trouble, though both 
love and work offer their brief 
redemptive glories; “art”, no matter 
how exquisite, is not a solution, but an 
escape, and must be celebrated as such 
(It can, even bring a momentary flutter 
to Che hearts of working girls and send 
them off to Poland in pursuit of its 
creator); and there is nothing so great 
about being in films anyway (the' 
attraction . of ffre director is surely 
intended io perplex). 

But such ' observations are 
themselves way beside the point, and 
neither Godard’s romanticism nor his 
realism Is susceptible to arguments of 
the discursive-analytical kind. This 
does not make him particularly 
mysterious, and certainly not beyond 
reproach: but on the evidence of this 
film ana his previous one a new 
humour and poignancy, a richer 
.attention to the fine grain of human 
gesture and feeling, are well on the way 
to overtaking the- simple-minded 
contrasts of the films that made him a 
cult. 


New Oxford Books: 
Art& 

Art History 

The Psalter of 
Robert de Lisle 

Lucy Freeman Sandler 

This beautiful Psalter Is one of the 
mafor examples of fourteenth-century 
English illumination, and among the 
outstanding treasures of the British 
Library. This bookottera for the first 
time the complete Illustration cycle 
reproduced in colour. It will stand as 
a definitive monograph In which the 
Introductory text discusses English 
Gothic painting In general and 
evaluates the Psalter's place in this 
context, in its stylistic, Iconographies! 
and textual asp seta. Illustrated £60 
Harvey Miller Publishers 

Hebrew Illuminated 
Manuscripts in the 
British Isles 

A Catalogue Ralsonn6 
Volume I. Spanish and 
Portuguese Manuscripts 

Bezalel Narklss 

The Sephardi Illuminated Manuscripts 
In British Collections are the most 
numerous and (he most Important in 
Ihe world. They have never before 
been published In to/oor described as 
a group In a systematic manner on art 
historical principles. The workwlll be 
complete In three volumes. Illustrated 
£67 British Academy 

Tradescant’s 

Rarities 

Essays on the Foundation • 
of the Ashmotean Museum; : 
1683, with a Catarodtfe . , . 
of the Surviving Early 
Collections 

Edited by Arthur MacGregor 

This tercentenary volume describes 
the events which led to the foundation 
of the Ashmolean Museum. In the 
' following catafogueeection specialist' .. 
contributorsdeacrlbe, discuss, and 
Illustrate surviving material from the 
foundation collection, illustrated £70 

The Last 
Flowering 

French Painting in 
Manuscripts 1 420-1 530. 

John Plummer 

This book was produced to coincide 
with an exhibition at the Plerpont 
Morgan Library In New York of 1 6th- 
afrd 1 flth-century French Illuminated 
manuscripts from American 
collections, frtemy are of majiir .i 
Importance, drid contain Boipa of the . 
flneBt works by Ihe leading artists and : 
schools, yet they are little knownto 
the general public and a number have 
never before been exhibited. 

Illustrated £60 
Plerpont Morgan Library 

Diderot: Salons 

Volume mi 767 ,; . 

Edited by Jean Seznec 

professor Seznec’B four-volume ■ 
edition of Diderot's Salons donstitiitea ■ 
ore of the most slgnlftoaivt end! ' i, 
influential conlributlorip to art history . 
and criticism of rebent years'. This nbw 
edition la|ri a smaller format but , : 1 / 

maintains the diatinclloh and f ; 
biegartcia of the original, i 
- Illustrated £66 -.‘w .. 
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Christopher Hitchens 

Many people have an unfriendly 
impression of American broadcasting 
as a howling electronic wilderness of 
calshows, quizzes, brute sex and sleazy 
violence, the whole padded out with 
brainless ads. And it really is not unfair 
to describe large swathes of it as 
desolate, homogeneous and mediocre. 
Americans complain about it far more 
than guests do. The wireless, often, is 
not much better than the television.; 
“Chewing gum for the ears" is one of 
(he most indulgent observations that 1 
have heard. For this reason, the style 
and programming of National Public 
Radio (NPR) have commanded 
unusual listener loyalty. NPR took a 
lot of trouble to transmit live operas 
and concerts, as well as unedited 
coverage of Congress and (most 
famously) of the Watergate hearings. 
NPR ran a serious and worthwhile 
magazine programme called/!// Things 
Considered , which gave listeners time 
to .think. NPR did not punctuate 
everything (or anything) with 
commercials, and its announcers and 
hosts talked like human beings instead 
of like fruit machines. 

I'm employing the past tense 
conditionally, because National Public 
Radio may be about to vanish, and has 
already this year taken a terrible 
pasting. Its president, Frank 
Mankiewicz (who nos just resigned) is 
a genuine and highly-motivated 


well. Channel Thirteen, which has a 
surprisingly large following for its diet 
of ‘'quality" blockbusters like 
Brideshead Revisited, already permits 
large companies to “host" a major 
show or series without actually 
advertising on it. This could be 
euphemized as underwriting rather 
than promoting. But the slow 
infiltration of “messages” from the 
sponsor means that such nice 
distinctions are, along with their audio 
and visual counterparts, becoming 
blurred. 


We come now to the question of the 
sadism of “Hitch”. In his recent 
biography The Dark Side of Genius 
(Little , Brown) Donald Spoto dwells at- 
compelling length on the corpulent 
greed, the cruelty and the sexual 
opportunism of his subject. “Hitch", it 
seems, preferred the nastier kind of 
practical joke, found women repulsive 
but fascinating, and used his position as 
director to inflict humiliations on his 
actors (keeping Madelaine Carroll and 
Robert Donat, for instance, 
handcuffed together for a whole day 
during the shooting of The Thirty-nine 
Steps ). Perhaps unwittingly, Mr 'Spoto 
- whose admiration for Hitchcock’s 
film oeuvre is next to idolatrous - has 
again raised the controversy over au- 
teurisme. This concept, signifying the 


E erson, able to make others believe in 
is ideas, once a Kennedy man mid, 
like many others of the type, almost 
catastrophically insouciant about 
money. When the books were last 
balanced, it seemed that a huge 
quantity of NPR's operating budget 
hnd simply been spent In the happy 
expectation of better times to come. 
This, for a corporation which depends 
on public subsidy rather than 
commercial sponsorship, is not so 
much regrettable as rash. The Reagan 
administration is reducing support for. 
non-business airtime and regards NPR 
(some would say paradoxically) as 
"filitfct". By 1986, government support 
forpublicbroadcastlngwlll be less thrift 


half what it was at the President's 
inauguration. So that one has the best 
radio network in the United States in 
double jeopardy - first from its own 
want of stewardship and second from 
an administration which believes that 
unsentimental forces should determine 
such things. Easily visible at the top of 
the next bluff is the $pread of 
commercialism to public television as ; 


• THH YOUNG LilKAQB 

lebcongdon; 

. Based upon recently found manuscripts 
and corro5jxmdouce, this ti the rfnrt 
corapt-eljBiurivn arid fully reaaarchod . 
port rail of Georg Lukdcs lo appenr Irj . 
any language. Lukin's early writings 
•re particularly QapftvaUnB beoause ; 
.they mirror kite straggle with the modem 
problem oJolloruiilon. 
mpp,£l 7 .U 

THB ClfBSTOEl MYSTERY CYCLE 
> B«»yi & DottinmnU 
• RM LUMIANBKY &. "DAVID MILLS , 
■ Tills coraprehaiulvs and original philo 
" toxica] study of the Chaster cycle of 
blulMnl plays performed during the 
lain Middle. Ages and the Renaissance 


equivalence of the film director to the 
poet or the painter, may have no 
general application. But if it means 
anything at all, then Hitchcock was an 
auteur. Nobody ever “signed” a film as 
he did, and what is auteurisme if it does 
not mean treating actors like puppets 
even when they are off stage? 
American film critics are currently 
engaged in hot debate over the issue. 
(There is a pleasing symmetry to this 
development, in that The Birds, 
released in 1963, was one of the Films 
which originally brought the auteur 
argument to a wide public here, and 
The Dark Side of Genius records that 
Hitchcock's lurid obsession with Ms 
Tippi Hedren began during its 
direction.) 

Some critics, such as Richard 
Grenier, are saying that Spoto reveals 
Hitchcock's essential triviality, both as 
individual and as director. Ergo, with 
the double discredit of its exemplar, 
the theory of auteurisme becomes a 
thing of shreds and patches. Not so 
fast. There is an undistributed middle 
term in the argument. Hitchcock's 
films are likely to survive any 
disclosure about his private life, ana 
any peak or trough in the vogue for the 
auteur. This opinion, redolent of 
British empiricism, a Hows one to enjoy. 
Spoto’s book without worrying. In 
these times, when American directors 


are increasingly playing the role of 
mere executives or packaging 
managers, the very notion of an auteur 
makes one positively nostalgic. 


Eric Hoffer, the demotic philosopher 
who died last month to extensive 
eulogies, was to American ideas whnt 
Norman Rockwell was to American 
painting. Defiantly ordinary, he seems 
able to rise just above kitsch and to 
reflect something of the elusive 
“national character". His most famous 
book. The True Believer, snys little or 
nothing that cannot be found in 
Richard Hofstadter or Wilhelm Reich, 
but succeeds in flattering the general 
taste for moderation while saying some 
shrewd things about the misfit and the 


wd i fling 

fanatic. Likewise, his maxims and 


aphorisms are perilously close to the 
cracker-barrel out somehow superior 
to it. “When we begin to think that 
most people are no better than we, the 
world seems full of people who are 
fairly unpleasant.” That makes for 
more cogitation than most fortune 
cookies. Hoffer was the object of 
affection because, of course, he 
objectified the American Dream. Born 
of immigrant parents, overcoming 
childhood blindness, working on the 
waterfront while reading Montaigne, 
he eventually caught the eyes of 


Presidents and academics. At that 
point, his writing started to become 
bland and trite. And anyway, if rags to 
riches is whnt the country is all about, 
why so much surprise when it actually 
happens to someone?Truth to tell, I’m- 
jealous of Hoffer because he held a 
unique job which 1 should have liked 
myself. In the autumn of his yean he 
was appointed anecdotalist in 
residence at the University of 
California nt Berkeley. 


In a town as infested with gossip and 
secrets as Washington, it's regularly 
asked why there is no satire. Or, put 
another wny, why there is no satire 
magazine. Some say that the place has 
long ago transcended the satirical. 
Others say that there is no need for a 
Private Eye because there are already 
so many informal channels of 
disclosure. But that still leaves a 
humour gap. This week, we celebrate 
the birth or Mole: an effort to meet this 
long-felt want. Alas, Mole is no good. 
It has no irony to speak of, and a very 
arch sense of parody. The elbow in the 
ribs seems to be the chosen means. of 
conveying a point, as even the name 
implies. 

There's a dull monograph to be 
written on why this sort oflhing doesn't 
travel. 


to the editor 


The reign of virtue and the pursuit of equality 


Arthur Sheps 

The American Revolution Two 
Hundred Years On 

Institute of United StateB Studies, 
University of London 

American bicentennials seem to be 
with us always. As the Britain Salutes 
New York festival reminds us, 1983 is 
the 200th anniversary of the ending of 
the War of Independence. Whether 
the Revolution ended at the same time 
puzzled contemporaries and historians 
alike. John Adams believed (bat the 
Revolution took place in the minds and 
hearts of the people during the ten 
years before the War began. But his 
Fellow signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, Beniamin Rush, 
thought the establishment of 
independence was only the first stage 
in a revolution which had hardly, 
begun. 

To mark Ibis bicentennial the 
Institute of United States Studies, 
University of London, with the support 
of the; United States Information 
Service, held a colloquium on ''The' 
American Revolution Two, Hundred 
Years. On”, on June 3, to which a 
number of British, American and 
Canadian scholars in the field were 
invited. Disagreement, or at least 
puzzlement, about the Revolution has 
: not evaporated over the past two. 


centuries. Dr Edward Countryman 
argued in his paper for “The Success of 
the American Revolution". This! 
success lay in the innovative character 
of the events themselves and in the 
laying down of the base for a modem, 
liberal, capitalist society on a 
continental scale. He pointed to the- 
democratizing mobilization of large 
numbers of people in the resistance 
efforts and military endeavours of the 
Revolution; the purposiveness and 
organization of popular activity which 
was different from the traditional role 
of the crowd in the eighteenth century; 
the effective politicization of popular 
participation and demands through the 
committees and congresses oT the 
Revolution which legitimatized local 
grievances and interests as political 
goals; the transformation of social and 
political relations which broke old 
patterns of deference and led to some 
forced. egalitarianism; and 
technological and entrepreneurial, 
changes which began the 
commercialization and expansion of 
the •. American . economy. Dr 
Countryman bas supported this thesis 
in detail for New York In his A People 
In Revolution. A recent review of it in 
the TLS (February 18) by J. R. Pole 
(who was to chair a later session of the 
Colloquium) noted as a virtue of the 
book its ajgreement with one of the 
major finding of Gordon Wood in his 
now classic Creation of the American 
Republic (1969). So it was pftzzling to 
find that the next paper by Professor 


Wood himself was entitled “The 
Failure of the American Revolution". 

They turned out to be talking about 
different groups of revolutionaries. 
One reviewer has criticized Dr 
Countryman on the grounds that the 
leaders and beneficiaries of the 
Revolution were a liberal bourgeoisie 
rather than the radicalized artisans Dr 
Countryman described. Professor’ 
Wood analysed the sense of failure felt 
by the leading revolutionaries and 
founding fathers. This group, 
however, did not appear to be middle- 
class merchants. They were a self- 
conscious and learned 61ite for whom 
the Revolution was an attack on 
artificial aristocracies, privilege and 
the veneration of established families. 
But they pursued, In their own eyes, 
not their own interests but a simple and 
virtuous republic in which an* 
independent " and disinterested 
American gentry (Jefferson's natural 
aristocracy) would govern for the sake 
of the public good. Consequently, they 
fearedthat the very “successes” which 
Dr Countryman described really 
meant ultimate failure. The newly- 
emerging merchants and spokesmen 
for popular interests were simply not in 
a position to act out of civic virtue and 
provide disinterested leadership. But 
the “new mert" did not always allow a 
monopoly of disinterested virtue to the 
original revolutionary lenders. They 
saw that they were being asked to 
• sacrifice their legitimate aspirations to - 


those who had managed to identify •; 
their own interests with the public. • 
good. Also, the inheritors of the * > 
Revolution's artisanal republicanism. V * 
were later to challenge the vested 
interests of the powerfulin the name of 
a common public good. 

The revolutionary fathers, whatever 
their doubts, were sure that the 
Revolution was not merely a parochial 
event. Professor William Brock in his ; 
paper “Scotland and American ntf 
Independence" examined the opinions j t ; 
of Adam Smith, William Robertson, " 
Lord Karnes, the General Assembly of ... . 
the Church of Scotland, the Scottish t 
Universities, lawyers and Glasgow 


approve of America's violent ;• 
resistance . They believed that America 
was, and should be, evolving towards k . 
greater liberty and eventual 
independence. The British mtahtij K f \ 
ought not to have thwarted and Ihus . 
provoked the Americans. But an j:;-' 
evolving liberal society needed MfB® 
leadership, and learned Scottish.: ^: 
society had n low opinion of the self- [ 
seeking rabble which the Revolution tv 
was increasingly thrusting forward In . !. .. 
America. The answer wfcs * 
conciliatory policy, perhaps a fedow 
union with America,, which wouW:;' .. 

S mrantee its liberties nnd thus prevent .v. ' 

e disruptive and risky consequence . . i 
of revolutionary violence. Sco* W- : 
opinion accepted Independence early jEv.' 
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Man Going To The Office 

- After a painting by Fernando Bolero 

ThoyallrmbtothawlndawaaiheUavei. V 

Wife, child, sister-in-)aw and servant wave, • 

though they might alio be dbnUsslng hittf, ppahlbg him away, 

Wiping hlm.out of thRirlivwwith Imaginarydusters,' . 

or holding palms out forthelr share of Ids alms. \ . 

. NoW that htebuslness-suited betk is turned, they eta relax! 
mother pours ario t her cbffee," crocheted with cream," ‘ 
and flicks thrdugh g)oi«y magazines, wafting crumbs of toast; - 
, theopep window suitable for sunbathing or keeping track of neighbours 

. the afternoon free for an unmolested nap, whenalatiar garden* 

. » , and the InfanCs pudgy mouth (a hqihed with jelly beans. 

^hebustUsback throughdieftontdooratnigbt, muttering, 

■ . he will Hnd an immaculate cloth Set, a hot meal ready." 

* * * ' . AAfip Utai j t i t v« i . . . • '• 


and easily . partly because by thed W" 
American ieadersnip- here the cull « p;. 
Washington was important - looked -j. 
more like a group of men capable W 
wisdom and virtue. It was pointed Ota. ;.,f 
.that these sentiments were a reflection 
■ of ' educated Lowland/' Scob 
- satisfaction with their own Uniod.ua 
Warm over the threat which Ja ccWg t/>: . 
violence had posed to the ortler7;.i ,, r '. 
development or liberty and modemty-. .*■ y, 

■ In ■ “What Happened to 
Loyalists" Professor Wallace Browa -b 1 ;. . 1 
surveyed the fates of' the. ro*g; , 
Americans who .preferred whet, 
saw as the decencies of life m.fae igj,: 
world under the crown to the asswuw .: 


.opportunism: lof lhe revolufiOnariei- ' fc,;, ' 
Modt, of course, stayed in the ,lPf Ijii* 

Ol-I j ft) •J/S 


g atricians and plebeians, 'wwiw* 
lacks and Indians:', loyajism. was “3 • 1 
about equality but if was riot Wn /■ 
along social . lines';’. They. proWo# 

■ SoldiersV 1 administrators, • jnerChanWi ' 
■town builders, . apd. • rtifal; 1 
throUihoUl the remaliilng empire'"!"',. 


Peasants in 
Russia 

Sir, - John Keep's informative and 
knowledgeable review (May 27) of 
Roberta Thompson Manning’s The 
Crisis of the Old Order in Russia 
ends, unfortunately, with a very 
questionable statement. The re- 

f iresslon of peasant uprisings by the 
mperial government in 1903 was, he 
says, “much the same thing” as 
“Stalin’s liquidation of the kulaks" 
since both represented an attempt “to 
force the intractable peasants into a 
mould compatible with the overriding 
interests of [the] state". Surely the 
comparison is invalid for at least 
two fundamental reasons? First, 
suppression of peasant uprisings has 
nothing to do with agrarian reform 
(which is what forcing peasants into a 
preconceived “mould 1 ' presumably 
means) - it is a reaction to a situation. 
Stalin's liquidation of the “kulaks" , on 
the other hand, formed a constituent 
part of compulsory collectivization - an 
agrarian reform and a new “mould" if 
ever there was one. Second, however 
brutal the Imperial government may 
have been in the course of the 
repression, the latter lasted a short 
time and its victims were numbered in 
thousands. The methods and process 
of collectivization and the protest it 
suscitated lasted many years, cost 
many millions of lives, produced an 
unprecedented famine wnich claimed 
still more millions, caused a vast 
expansion of Lenin's concentration 
camp system and entirely altered the 
moae of agricultural ownership and 
production as well as the relationship 
of peasants to the state and the pattern 
of their life. It is not enough , it seems to 
me, to say with John Keep that the 
difference between Stalin's policy and 
that of his Imperial predecessors was 
merely a question of scale. 

KYRIL FITZLYON. 

2 Arlington Cottages, Sutton Lane, 
London W4, 

Johnson’s 

Dictionary 

Sir, - “I wonder”, asks Donald 
Greene (Letters, May 27), "whether 
either Barrell or Kenyon has ever 
glanced at the preface to [Johnson's] 
Dictionary," I wonder whether Greene 
has ever glanced at my bookjfEngffeh 
Literature in History, 1730-1780),!. P. 
Kenyon's review of which was the 
occasion of his letter. If he had, he 
might have noticed that it makes 
exactly the points (pp 144-61) that he 
seems to believe it fails to make: that 
though Johnson "may have started 
with the thought that the work might 
'fix , our language’, ‘ his years of 
lexicography have taught him that this 
is an ‘expectation which neither reason 
nor experience can justify”'. It was 
kind or Gre$ne to put me right, but be 


might first have made sure that 1 was 
wrong. 

As far as I can understand his letter, 
Greene seems to suggest that because 
Johnson approved of the activities of 
tradesmen, he must therefore have 
approved of their language. It's a 
wicked suspicion to entertain of so 
justifiably eminent a scholar of 
Johnson's writings as Professor 
Greene, but I wonder if he has ever 
glanced at the preface to the 
dictionary? Or are tradesmen excluded 
from “the laborious and mercantile 
□art of the people", whose diction is a 
‘•fugitive cant ft , which “cannot be 
regarded as any part of the durable 
materials of a language”, and is 
therefore “unworthy of preservation”? 

JOHN BARRELL. 

King's College, Cambridge. 

From the Greek 

Sir, - The poem quoted by Gavin 
Ewart (April 22) is neither a Scottish 
folk-song, nor eighteenth-century 
anonymous, nor even, as Donald 
Evans suggests (Letters, May 13), the 
translation of a sixteenth-century 
French epigram, but an even older 
Greek joke attributed to Philagrius 


d the protest it series, pp 690-91) offers a translation, 
iny years, cost R. i. BARYCZ. 

?'wKidSn3 30 Mi " mMk SE1 <- 

Language 

Acquisition 

the relationship Sir, - T. P. Waldron (Utters, May 
e nnd the pattern I 3 f June 3) argues that the study of 
lough, it seems to children’s acquisition of their native 
n Keep that the languages is trivial, bogus and an 
:altn s policy and academic frolic. He complains that 
iredecessors was researchers make the process appear 
scale. problematical in order to attract funds. 

.FITZLYON. How can I convince him that the 

es. Sutton Une. Jgj- 

on It are neither foolish nor dishonest? 
ltl ?G • One line of argument is to point out 

® that the problem has so far resisted 

mrv ail the efforts of the linguists, 

J psychologists and computer scientists 

" asks Donald who have tried to solve it. Anotheristo 
iv 27) “whether challenge the sceptic to produce his 
envon has ever ownsolutipn, I have tried both of these 
■e tof Johnson's! tactics. To the first, Waldron retorts 
: whetlierGreene that l am merely citing authorities like 
w book (English l medieval theologian. To the second, 
1730-1780) J. P. he cltcs his own authorities, Darwin 
which was the 811(1 P av ' ov > and claims that lack of 
r If he had he space prevents him from spelling out 
that it makes how their accounts of animal 
1 144-61) that he communication can be extended to 
ils to make: that e *P lain tenguage acquisition, 
ay have started I am afraid that it is more than lack of 

l the work might space that prevents Waldron from 
, • his years of stating his solution. The ideas of 
ight him that this Darwin and Pavlov cannot be extended 
cn neither reason in a simple or straightforward way to 

a ”'. It was produce a comprehensive theory of 
Jht, but he language acquisition. Consider, for 


example, the speech sounds of a 
language. Speakers seem to string 
them together like beads on a string, 
but analysis with a speech spectrograph 
establishes that this is an illusion: the 
cues to several speech sounds often 
overlap each other in time. Moreover, 
a particular consonant which is readily 
identifiable in various utterances may 
be acoustically quite different from one 
utterance to another and thus have no 
cue common to all of its occurrences. It 
follows that no simple process of 
associative learning can explain 
children's mastery of the speech 
sounds in their language. 

It is even more difficult to extend 
Darwin's and Pavlov’s theories to deal 
with grammar since neither of them 
analysed language in detail. However, 
psychologists long ago abandoned 
theories of grammatical acquisition 
based on the prinriples of association 
and conditioning. They observed that 
adults reward verisimilitude rather 
than grammaticnlity in the speech of 
their offspring. They noted that 
children spontaneously entertain 
complex, though tacit, hypotheses 
about grammatical rules. The nature of 
these hypotheses nnd the mechanism 
producing them arc puzzles that are 
still under investigation. 

The objections to associative 
theories of meaning are well known 
and apparently • insurmountable: for 
example, many words do not 


kindly of the academics who study and sod 
language acquisition. Happily, it seems one. I 
that he may accept the challenge. I employe 
hope he will inform us of the outcome, minolog] 
P. N. JOHNSON-LA1RD. economy 
MRC Applied Psychology Unit, 15 
Chaucer Road, Cambridge. applfeZ 

Sir, - P. N. Johnson-Laird (Letters, psycholo 
May 20) criticizes T. P. Waldron for that he 
underestimating the problem of historian 
learning a First language, and engaged 
challenges him to join distinguished with the 


challenges him to join distinguished 
colleagues in devising a computer' 
program (or “other method of 
establishing that his theory is rigorous, 

AAmivlatA finil flint 


complete and consistent”) that will 
learn a natural language in the same 
way as children . Without disputing that 
Waldron may underestimate the 
difficulty and interest of the problem, I 


doubt whether challenging him to 
devise a computer program (as though 
that will be the answerTis the Tight wny 
of pointing this out. The difficulty in 
devising a program is that children are 
not like computer programs in any 
interesting way, and they start out 
with advantages, which include being 
sociable animals, that are over- 
whelming but inevitably ignored in 
the abstractions implicit in the 
computer analogy. Even If logicians do 
end up with a theory that is rigorous, 
complete and consistent, it may 
nevertheless be n poor theory by 
scientific standards. As Professor 
Estes, the doyen of mathematical 


genstein observed, denote entities that 
nave no properties in common (eg 
“games"); and complex sentences 
express complex relations that cannot 
be elucidated merely in terms of bonds 
between stimuli and responses. Even 
the rate at which children acquire 
words seems too great to be 
commensurable with a process of 
conditioning. 

There are indeed many unsolved 


problems about speech, grammar and 
meaning. That Is why there .are no 
.existing computer programs that can. 
identify speech sounds Is accurately of 
as flexibly as human beings, or that 
embody a complete grammar for a 
naturaflangUage, or that are capable of 
anything more than the most 
rudimentary comprehension of dis- 
course. Until these problems are 
solved, it is unlikely that anyone will be. 
able to formulate a rigorous and 
complete theory of language 
acquisition. 

Perhaps Waldron will be beyond the 
reach of these considerations and will 
stick to his view that (hey are all part of 
a vast intellectual conspiracy. If so, the 
only why for our controversy to be 
brought to a conclusion is for him to 
take up my challenge to devise a 
computer program that can acquire 


any natural language (and to show that 
it does so in the same way as children). 
If he succeeds, then I shall withdraw; if 
he fails then perhaps he will think more 


Among this week’s contributors 
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John Ashbbry's collections of poems ' 
include Shadow Train, 1982. 

John Baylby’s Shakespeare and 
Tragedy was published in 1981. He is ' 
Warton Professor of Enriishi at the 
. University of Oxford. 

Alan BbLl is librarian of Rhodes 
House, Oxford. 

.David BlacKbourn's books include 
.. Class, Religion and Local Politics M 
WUhelmitte Gertnany, 1980. 

Sarah Bradford’s Disraeli Was pub- 
lished last year, . 

Tom CamFbel^ Is Professor qf Jurispru- 
dence at the University of Glasgow, 
and the author of The Left and Rights, 

; 1983.= ■- i 

' Lord Carver's books include War 
. - Since 1945 v 1980: •• ■ 

D. K. FiELDHodsE'S books include Eco- 
; ' nomics arid. Empire I83(hJ914, 1973; 


American republic’s ' jft ■. ■ 
JfieS: and :HpmbgeniiIjtg 'upiformlly'^^, 


Christopher Hitchens is Washington 
correspondent for* The' Nation. 

; Pbtbr Kemp’s H. O. Wells and. the • 
Culminating Ape was published earlier 
this year*: 

1 Paul Kennedy is the author, of The 
Realities behind Diplomacy: Back-- 

f round Influences on British External 
'olicy 1865-1980, 1981, 

Leopold Labedz Is the editor of 
Survey. 

Katherine Kybs Leab iand Daniel J. 
Leab are the authors of The Auction 
Companion',. 1981. ; . 

Sir James Liohthill Was director, of 
the Royal Aeronautical Establishment 1 
from 1959 to 1964. 

Grevel Lindop’s biography, \ The 
Opium Eater: A life of Thomas D.e 
Qtdnxxy, Wak published in 1981. ► 

Kenneth S. Lynn’s most recent book,' 
The Air-Line to Seattle, was published 
earlier this year. 

Arthur: MarJwick is Professor , of 
, Histdry at the Open Udiversity. His 
.most recent, book /is British Society 
sinte 1945, 1982. : • 


'William H. McCrba is Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy at the University 
•of Sussex. 1 ■ 4 1 • **•••!; 


Dav® McKj 
Librarian at 
Library. 


ick is an Assistant 
mbridge University 


Wilfrid. Mellbrs’s books include 
Bach and the Dance of God , 1980. 

D. L. Paisby is a Curator at the British 
Library. 

Tony Parker’s The People of Provi- 
dence , a collection of tape-recorded 
interviews with the inhabitants of a 
south LondOn ^ housing estate, was 
published recently. 

Harold Perkin Is Director of The 
Contra for Socle! History at the, Uni- 
versity of Lancaster and currently** 
Fellow at the National' Hufoahities 
Center, North Carolina. 

Richard Poirier’s Robert Frost: The 
Work of Knowing was published fit 
1978. L- 

Patrick PollaBd U sl .lecturer Jn 
French at Birkbeck College, London. 

Sir William Rees-Mqoo was cditqr of 
The Times from 1967 to 1981. 


seen superseoeo it computers and 
artificial intelligence nad been 
invented in the sixteenth century. 

A. W. STILL. 

Department of Psychology, 
University of Durham. 

Psychohistory 

Sir, - 1 was cheeied to see Alan 
Macfarlane, a formidable reviewer, 
welcoming John Putnam Demos's new 
book on witchcraft, minor cavils apart, 
as . Important, interesting, though t- 
’ pro Vo king, and * readable (*Hay 13). 
Entertaining Satan is all of these things. 

. One critical comment by your 
reviewer, however, deserves further 
ventilation.'' Macfarlane is unhappy 
with Demos's use of psychoanalytic 
Categories and vocabulary. He thinks 
that partofhls argument unconvincing 
and his use Of such technical terms as 
“affects and defences. . . . narcissism 
arid projection", unhelpful, since (hey 
take the reader “away from the 
individuals and their context into 
obscure and ultimately unsatisfactory 
abstract speculations”. 

I grant that much psychohistory has 
been needlessly reductionist, treating 
historical personages as mere patients; 
too many psychohistorians have failed 
to glimpse the social psychology 
implicit in Sigmund Freud's Astern of 
ideas, or to grasp the intellectual 
pregnancy of his remark that individual 


John Russell’s books include The 
Meaning of Modern Art, 1981; 

.Erich Segal teaches Classics at Yale 
University, and is the editor of the 
forthcoming Oxford Readings in Greek 
Tragedy. 

Francis Sheppard was General Editor 
of the Survey of London from 1954 to 
1982. 1 

Arthur Sheps is Professor of History 
at the University of Toronto. ; 

Paul Smith Is Professor of Modern 
.History nf the University of Soulh- 
.. ampton, • 

Richard Stoneman’s Daphne Into ' 
‘laurel; Translations of Classical 
ypQetry from'Chaucetfa.ihe Present was 
published Iflst yenr., ' / ^ ■; ■ 

Julian Symons’s books include Critical 
Observations, 1981k : 

/ .; • : ;• . . ‘ W . ' ■ .*■ ' 

Graham Swift’s collection of stories 
Learning to Swhn was. published fast 
■year.' "r 

, ! • : l : . . « • '• • •. •' 

. Frank Ziwrino’s roost recent book isi 
pie Changing Legal world of Ado- 
. lescenxXr 1982, . - ... .• { • ; f t . < • 


and social psychology ore 1 essentially 
one. I grant, too, that the loose 
employment of psychoanalytic ter- 
minology has often been at war with 
economy and elegance. Still, I am 
persuaded that psychoanalysis, 
thoroughly understood and judiciously 
applied, offers the historiau a 
psychological precision instrument 
that he cannot get elsewhere. The 
historian is, after all, continuously 
engaged with his actors' motives and 
with the picture of the world on which 
they act, individually and collectively. 
One way or the other, he must seek to 
explain these motives, many of them 
unconscious, and those perceptions, 
many of them distorted by passions and 
anxieties. Psychoanalysis is a more 
dependable guide to these difficult 
matters than the slapdash com- 
(nonsensical psychology that most 
of my colleagues, ' generally little 
verseefin Freud's writings, are likely to 
apply. John Demos's book is an 
exemplary attempt to place minds into 
their world and to sec what it was really 
like to be a witch, her victim, or her 
executioner. Well received, though still 
insufficiently recognized. Entertaining 
Satan is not merely a notable advancein 
our understanding of a puzzling 
historical phenomenon but should also 
arouse historians to a debate over 
method that is long overdue. 

PETER GAY. 

Department of History, Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut. 

I 

In Translation 

. Sir,- As far as I know, Mario Vargas 
Llosa is the author of a masterful novel 
entilled Tid Julia y el escribidor and 
Helen R. Lane the author of a brilliant 
translation entitled Aunt Julia and the 
Scriptwriter : ; yet your reviewer, 
Nicholas Shakespeare, makes no 
mention of Ms Lane in his notice of 
A un t Julia and the Scriptwriter ( Ma y 20) 
- and your editorial headaote to the 
review .similarly annihilates Ms Lane's 


When editors expunge translators 
from headnotes and further .permit 
reviewers to criticize, a translation as if 
it were the antecedent' book, they 
promote a poverty of translation ana 
translators, in every sense. 

RONALD CHRIST. 

44G West 20 Street, New York- 


THH PASSIONS 
The Myth * Nature of 
Human Emollou 
ROBERT G SOLOMON 
This Is ■ thoughtful now stand on the 
nature of human emotions. Rilharthan 
being enslaved by these Irrational, 
primitive forces, Solomon shows (hat ■ 
our passions - our amotions - alone 
provide our.JEvas with meaning. 

448 pp, ckuh £tB.SS/ pa/tor 0.30 

A CHESTERTON CELEBRATION 
al (he University of Noire Damn 
RUP1I8 WILLIAM .RAUpHi ad ' . . 
'ChBsterlpn came to the. University of 
' Notre Dante (n the eutudinaMSao as e 
. . vlaldbg professor., .at the height of hla 
feme and prestige ,M a brilliant w|l snd 
'• writer- on evtiiyiubject under the sun,-- 
mailer of paradox, defender of the' 
faith «nd the common term of Ilia - 
common man.’.- Rauch . ■ . 

BBpp. ea.46 ' 

! THE PAST RBCAPTUIlBDi 
Groat Historians ft (he . 
History of History 
M A FITZSIMMONS 
To sludy the liiakory of hlilory under 
iho discerning guidance of ProrPHzsfm- . 

' mans Is to be made awanroT the rich : 
and mulUvalenl loxtufo of all hlaloiy. . 

840 pp, ■ . 

JACQUES MAfUTAIN ft THE ■" 
FRENCH CATHOLIC • , ■ • ■ 
INTELLECTUALS ' 

BERNARD DOBRINq 

, • wm-ezaaff . 

SOCIAL PsVcHOLOBYt ; 

A SfMJlblogloal Approach through 
Intarpnjtta* Undafaiamtlng 

ANpRBW WBIOHlT - : • , : V' 

; SS 5 pp,£20.BS . . • 

RICE. RIVALRY, ft POLljnCfe • '/ 
■ - Matia|ring ; CaiabQ(dlad Hedlof ■ 
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POPE ON CLASSIC GROUND 
GFC P40WDEN 

Ono of iho groal difficultly and 
plnnoureo. of raiding Pope Is ihui lm 
convoys so mucli through alturion and 
Emllnllon. Plowden addo oonsldorably 
to our understanding and apprec Union 
of Pope by lllumlnaling a connected 
group of ni» borrowings and adapt- 
ations from aourcoa liitherto unnoticed, 
iwpp.mss 

THE ROMANCE OP 
WILLIAM MORRIS 
CAROLE SILVER 

Through Lhode(fllfadinal>tilaofcfMiiptex 
and previously unnxemlnad works, tty* 
book suggests ways of reading die genre 
of romance uid postulates ways of ap- 
proaching Iho rotations between per- 


■ aortal, Tflenuy, and social dungs. 
233 P p, ///us, clolh£17.8S, paper £11.05 

LITTLE SPARROW! A Portrait of 
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□ON H KENNEDY 

This Is the flrsl complete blpgnipW a/ 
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Leonidas E. Hill (Editor) 

Die Welzsficker-Paplere 1900-1932 

711pp. Berlin/FTankfurt/Vienna: 
Propylflen. 

3 549 07625 8 


In ibis year, the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Nazi seizure of power, it can have 
came as no surprise to any reasonably 
intelligent person to have been 
bombarded by newspaper articles, 
books, radio programmes and 
television documentaries about the 
meaning of that fateful event. 
Although professional historians 
dislike using such words, January 1933 
clearly represented a watershed, a 
dividing-line, a turning-point, for 
Germany, Europe and the world. Half 
a century later, the consequences of 
Hitler’s accession are still sadly 
discernible - in Berlin, in Israel and in 
innumerable other places and ways. 

Yet however decisive the Machier - 


and elsewhere by many responsible 
Germans for conforming to the Nazi 
order and for becoming, nolens voteru, 
instruments of the FUhrer’s policy of 


internal repression and external 
aggression. The classic example , if one 
may call it such, of this defence of 


“staying on to prevent worse from 
happening" was that offered by Ernst 
von Weizsficker, Ribbentrop's second- 
in-command at the Wilnelmstrosse 
between 1938 and 1943. Since those 
years represented the key period of 
German expansionism, it was not 
surprising that Weizsftcker's argu- 
ments could not prevent him from 
receiving a term of imprisonment, even 
if it was recognized that he was in a 
different category from, say, leading 
members of the SS. And, when 
Weizsficker proceeded to offer a more 
elaborate defence, in his own A/emoirt 
(1950), be was roundly denounced in a 
now famous review in the TLS by Sir 
Lewis Namier. Collaborators with 
fascism, Namier protested, could not 


policies, since they had really only 
worried about (say) war over Poland 


on living after 1933 in much the same 
way as they had beforehand; their 
social relations, their sense of history, 
their political culture, their ideological 
convictions did not, and could not 
change overnight. Cbming to terms 
with the new order was therefore a 
lengthy process, and often an 
agonizing, ambivalent one for those 
wno were neither fanatical Nazis on the 
one hand nor their obvious opponents 
on the other. Perhaps the greatest 
ambivalences were to be found among 
members of Germany's traditional 
Elites, keen to restore their country's 
“rightful" place in Europe, but dubious 
about Hitler's methods and ultimate 
intentions. In such circumstances, the 
decision to go along with the new 
regime but to hope to moderate its 
extremism was - if not heroic - quite 
understandable. 

This, at any rate, was the chief 
excuse given at the Nuremberg Trials 


because of the risks of a great-power 
conflict. 

It was predictable, therefore, that 
when Leonidas E. Hill produced his 
first volume of Weizsficker papers a 
few years ago (covering, a little 
confusingly, the second half of 
Weizsficker's career, from 1933 to 
1950), his attempted rehabilitation of 
his subject also provoked critical 
reactions. Some scholars wished to 
query particulanieriods covered: thus, 
very recently, Rainer A. Blasius has 
shown how the Under-Secretary of 
Stale’s attitude during the 193B-39 
crises can be analysed in much 
more depth. But the greatest criticism 
was made by reviewers who felt, albeit 
less passionately than Namier, that 
Weizsficker should in no way be 
portrayed as a member of the German 
resistance like, say, the Kordt brothers 
or Helmuth von Moltke or Stauffen- 
berg. Despite the personal qualities of 
Weizsficker - his caution, balance, 


rationality, were admitted by all - and 
.despite his private agonizing, he 
bears the guilt of association and 
collaboration. 

While Hill's second volume does not 
address these criticisms directly, it 
none the less is of relevance to this 
debate on personal responsibility. Like 
the previous volume, the text itself is 
accompanied by a succinct and useful 
introduction, by a stupendous number 
of notes and by an excellent biblio- 
graphy. The text consists pre- 
dominantly of Weizficker's letters 
to his parents, together with diary 
entries for variousyears. The contents, 
it ought to be said immediately, ore 
extraordinarily interesting and useful 
in their own right. As a young naval 
officer before 1914, Weizsficker had 
many comments upon the service 
during the years of the Tirpitz Plan, but 
this volume becomes an even more 
valuable source for the war itself. In 
the autumn of 1918, for example, he 
was the naval representative at Army 
headquarters with Hindenburg ana 
Ludendorff, and from there provides a 
riveting account of events from the 
Allied breakthroughs in the west to the 
armistice, naval mutinies and 
abdication of the Kaiser. The same is 


true, though at a lesser level of 
intensity, of Weizsficker's letters in the 
1920s, by which time he had "side- 
stepped" into the foreign ministry and 
diplomatic service, attending Geneva 
and elsewhere. 

There is, in all of this docu- 
mentation, little sign of a proto-Nazi. 
Although he was quite evidently a 
German patriot, Weizsficker’s back- 
ground - from an academic, profess- 
ional, recently enobled WOrttemberg 
family - made him suspicious or 
Prussian militarists and pan-Gentians. 


Within the navy, he was no supporter 
of Tirpitz and the Anglophobe, 
radical-nationalist school. To Weiz- 
sficker, the pre-war Flottenpolitik 


was imprudent, and the wartime 
unrestricted U-boat campaign a 
folly. A compromise peace, not an 
annexationist victory, was the only 
proper solution to the stalemate of 


mass destruction in which the Euro- 
pean great powers found them- 
selves by 1916. It was this moder- 
ation ana caution, one suspects, which 
made it easier for Weizsficker to 
Adjust to the shock of military defeat 
and the coming of the Weimar 
Republic. His comments in the 1920s 
and early 1930s show him suspicious of 
(lie republic, of parliamentary rule and 
of the turbulent state of party politics; 
but that did not cause nim to resign 
office and join the nnti- democratic 
Right, about which he has some 
equally caustic remarks. Instead, ho 
was merely reinforced in his belief that 
foreign policy - the really important 
part of politics, in his view - should 
remain in the hands of experts, 
diplomatic technicians like lumself 
wno sought a gradual revision of 
Germany's position in Europe. If the 
Nazi seizure of power surprised 
Weizsficker, who in 1932 had thought 
Hitler was a fading star, then it did not 
cause him to alter his conviction. 
Adjusting to 1933 was, after all, less 
traumatic and turbulent than adjustina 


Nazi, a hyper-nationalist, a collab- 
orator of the first order. To be sure, 
the story of Weizsficker's early career 
does not excuse his complicity in 
various events of 1938-1943, but it 
does help to explain his illusory hope of 
staying on to prevent worse happening. 
This does not make him a very 
admirable figure or a very imaginative 
one; clinging to office, and reluctantly 
agreeing to execute unpleasant . 
policies, are not heroic characteristics. 
They are, however, veiy human ones 
and perhaps especially typical of 
cautious, balanced bureaucrats. Thatis . 
why one does not need to be a warm 
admirer of Weizsficker to understand 
how, for him and many like him, the • 
coming to power of the Nazis was not 
the world-shattering event which retro- 
spective wisdom sees it as. . 1 


to the constitutional and political 
changes of 1918-20, which ne had 
weathered quite easily. 

And this is why, by a circuitous 
route. Professor Hill returns to answer 
his critics -or, at least, to answer those 
who thought Weizsficker a typical 
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professors; and the state (at least in 
Prussia, on which the ' author 
concentrates) discreetly filtered out 
dangerously socialist or advanced 
liberal influences through its admin- 
istrative and preferment policies. 

But, cast adrift in the mass 
university, students also developed 
their own sub-cultures. Only a 
minority of students were organized. It 
is true, and among these the Hooray 
Heinrichs of the Corps, duelling- nna 
colour-carrying corporations also 
formed a . minority. But then, 
exclusivity was the point. Like their 
adult counterparts in the officer corps,' 
student Cprpsler did not accept Jews, 
Catholics or those vulgar petty- 
bourgeois types marked by their 
"insufficient amount of social polish’’. . 


NUS remained politically impotent, 
liberally inclined but outslae the 
consensus and undermined by their 
awn nervous political minimalism. By 
contrast, the Pan-German Verein 
Detitscher Studenten was aggressively 
maximalist and disruptive, seeking to 
push the patriotic consensus in a more 
actively nationalist and imperialistic 
direction. The parallel here with non- 
student radical nationalism, recently 
explored by Geoff Elcy, is clenr. . 

It is one of Jarausch's general 
strengths thnt he discusses With to 
much subtlety the different modalities 
of nationalism. He shows thnt it wnsj 
highly elastic idiom, capable 
different. meanings for Protestant ana 
Catholic, petty bourgeois and estab- 
lished bourgeois, not the' straight- 
forward ideological Cudgel it 
been presented as by some Genhatt 
historians. The treatment of % 
corrupted legacy of humanism » 
equally differentiated, . . % . 
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Jarausch also' shows how parallel 
networks operated at lower levels, 
reinforcing the segmented patchwork 
of German society. The author, in 
addition, Uncovers a revealing pattern 
whereby newer student organizations i 
whether Burschenschfiften, scholarly 
groups, • 'gymnastic clubs, . choral,: 
societies; or Catholic associations, 

- .tended to assume the customs and 
practices of longer-established 
corporations. Indeed, 'even the latter 
; were Jess timelessjy traditional than 
sometimes , assumed,:; and there are 
valuable reflections here- o'li • the ■ 
"invention : of tradition", a theme, 
which has fruitfully occupied British.; 
historians in . recent years and. might . 

' usefully be applied to thepseudbrcUaal : 
innovations o£ the^ Kaiser's Germany . ; 

; . 1 We also learri mutjh more about two 
other significant organizations. 'The: ’ 
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When Edward Hallett Carr began the 
writing of his History of Soviet Russia, 
he was three years older than Edward 
Gibbon had been when the last volume 
of. 71 k Decline and Fail of the Roman 
Empire appeared. Carr took thirty- 
three years to conclude his work, ten 
years longer than Gibbon. Unlike 
Gibbon, however, Carr did not later 
publish his Memoirs (although, 
according to Tamara Deutscher, lie 
did leave “an unpublished auto- 


biographical memoir"). Instead he 
published a book on the Comintern, a 
kind of coda to his History (although it 
is not formally incorporated in it). The 


Twilight 


Comintern, 1930-35 


appeared shortly after Carr's death at 
the age of ninety. 

Of course it would have been more 
interesting to have had his memoirs os 
the terminal point of Girr's grand 
enterprise; none the less, the 
publication of his last book provides an 
occasion to look back at his magnum 
opus in the contexL of his other 
writings. Is it indeed, as so many 
enthusiasts have said, a work deserving 
of classic status, such as Gibbon's 
Decline and Fall instantly achieved? 

"Superb", "luminous", “masterly" 
were some of the adjectives used by 
early reviewers. One admirer, Chimen 
Abramsky, later suggested (in his 
introduction to the Festschrift in 


honour of Carr published in 2974) that 
he “will always be remembered for the 
monumental history of Soviet Russia 
it is indeed monumental and 
impressive in many respects, but one 
must be sceptical about its status as a 
classic. In my view it is a deeply flawed 
work, and the fact that an Immense 
amount of labour and research went 
into it cannot alter the fundamental 
objections to Carr's approach to the 
subject. His perspective is rooted in a 
philosophy of history which all too 
often manifests a lack of understanding 
of contemporary developments, ana 
leads to inconsistencies in the 
interpretation of the events and Issues 
of our time. Underlying all this is a 
certain continuity of attitudes which 
permeate the entire body of his work, 
colour his writings, and even override 
his political persuasions; they 
frequently . clash with some of his 

f irotessed values and result in certain 
mportant shifts of emphasis in his 
arguments and formulations (with 
no retrospective admissions of 
misjudgment). 

Gibbon's political attitudes also 
underwent change: he was in turn a 
Jacobite, a Tory, and a Whig; but 
Gibbon ,, unlike Carr, who focused on 
the actions of rulers, was in his great 
work 'concerned with liberty, ana not 
just with. poweT. He argued that when 
Romans lost their freedoms, Roman 
civilization went into decline. Carr’s 
preoccupation with power is such that, 
all his protestations to the contrary 
notwithstanding, he loses sight of the 
question of the outcome of the whole 
exercise of establishing “really existing 
socialism”. What . of (he taste ana 
texture of the Soviet omelette In the 
making of which so many unlamdrited 
eggs had to be broken? The reality of 


naive fantasy, but on solid research 
(and knowledge of at least another 
three decades of Soviet history, over 
half of which was in the worst period of 
Stalin's ruthless dictatorship). Gibbon 
deplored "the triumph of barbarism 
and religion". Carr hardly concerns 
himself with barbarities in his History. 
It was only long after the impact of 
Khrushchev and Solzhenitsyn had 
been felt that he began to condemn the 
barbarities, and then only in incidental 
remarks which were few and far 
between. (“An historian is not a 
hanging judge . . One could hardly 
infer from reading Carr's History - 
particularly the early volumes - that, as 
he put it in 1967 in his essay on “The 
Russian Revolution: its Place in 
History", “after Lenin's death, sinister 
developments Occurred, the seeds of 
which had undoubtedly been sown in 
Lenin's lifetime . . .".But he hastened 
to add that although “It would be 
wrong to minimize or condone the 
sufferings and the horrors inflicted on 
large sections of the Russinn people 
... it would be idle to deny that the 
sum of human well-being and human 
opportunity in Russia today is 
immeasuramy greater than it was fifty 
years ago".) The old historical 
conundrum of means-becoming-ends- 
in-themselves is shifted by Carr from 
the plane of action to the realm of 
analysis, and the results are extolled. 
History is thus transmogrified into his 
History through the identification of 
the historian's perspective with that of 
the ruler; it was a tendency to which 
Carr was always particularly prone. 

But he also extolled freedom. "No 
history, no freedom; and conversely, 
no freedom, no history" [The New 
Society, 1951). His interpretation of 
freedom can be inferred from the 
following: 

If Soviet authorities take the view 
that . . . direct participation in the 
running of affairs is at (east as 
essential an attribute of democracy 
as voting (n occasional elections, ft 
is by no means certain that they are 
wrong (77ir Soviet Impact on the 
Western World, 1946). 1 

Referring to Stalin's description of the 
1936 Soviet Constitution as "the only 
thoroughly democratic constitution in 
the world*, Carr wrote that “it would 
be a mistake to dismiss such 
announcements as mere propaganda 
or humbug". He added: '*It would be 
dangerous to trea t Soviet de mocracy as 
primarily a Russian phenomenon 
without roots in the West or without 
application to Western conditions" 


Leopold Labedz 

(and when they see the future, it 
obviously works . . .)• Here is a 
circular argument if ever there was 
one. Clearly, although Carr declared 
that he dia not "believe in laws of 
history comparable to the laws of 
science" [New Society), his “historical 
pattern" is related 'to the Hegelian 
Gesetzmdssigkeit and the Leninist 
zakonomernost'. Not for him the 
warning of Araaldo Momigliano: 
"Beware of the historian prophet"! 

However, when it came to applying 
his superior insights into the future, or 
even the present, the contemporary 
scene, he was not very fortunate in 
his interpretations. His vaunted 
knowledge of “the future” more often 
than not turned out to be simply a 
combination of prejudices and 
stereotypes which only clouded his 
vision. 

He feit confident that although "the 
writing of contemporary history has its 
pitfalls . . . [they are no] greater than 
those confronting the historian of the 
remoter past" [Bolshevik Revolution, 
1950). Theoretical propositions are 


1950). Theoretical propositions are 
matters for dispute, but did Carr 
avoid such pitfalls in practice? Unlike 
Gibbon "the moralist", he con- 


the outcome disappears behind an 
abstract formula which often combines 
“progressive’’ stereotypes with the 
■lexicon, of Soviet terminology. This 
point is illustrated by three sentences 
.which furnish the summing-up of 
Carr's conclusions . on Soviet history 
(from 1917: Before and After, 1968). 

What happened in Russia in October 
1917 could still be plausibly called a 
• proletarian revolution, though not in 
the' ful! Marxist sense (p 32). 

Leninism is Mnndstn of the epoch no 
longer of objective and inexorable 
economic laws, but of the conscious 
^ordering of economic and -social 
processes for desired ends (p 10). 

In the space of fifty years a primitive . 
find backward people' has been 
enabled to build up for Itself a hew 
kind of life and a new civilization (p 
170). 

ThU lfitter judgment echoed that of 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb; unlike 
.theirs, however, it was based not on a 


(Soviet Impact, 1946). A few years 
later he wrote on the subject of 
"Western conditions": 

To speak today of the defence of 
democracy as if we were defending 
something which we knew and baa 
possessed for many decades or 
many centuries is self-deception 
and sham (New Society), 

Referring to Gibbon, Carr wrote 
that "the point of view of a writer is 
more likely to reflect the period in 
which he lives than that about which lie 
writes" (What, is History?, 1961). But 
for himself he developed an ingenious 
scheipe by which to escape from, the 
subjective relativities or time and 
place. It was a scheme . which 
combined a futurological stance with a 
Mandheimian "sociology of, know- 
ledge". The objective historian “has 
the capacity to rise above the 
limited vision of his own situation in 
society and in history"; he has “a long 
term vision over the past and aver the 
future” (What is History?). 

How does the historian acquire such 
a superior perspective? Not just - like 
Gibbon - by peering into the past, but 


sidered himself “a realist" through- 
out his life. But in view of his claim 
to be able to anticipate Clio, has 
she corroborated his expectations an 
the major issues of his time? In a recent 
article in the London Review of Books 
(January 20, 1983), Norman Stone 
reminded us that Carr moved from 
appeasement of Hitler to support 
ot Stalin. This double record of 
wrongheadedness was not just a 
momentary political aberration but a 
matter of nis substantive and enduring 
views on international relations and on 
history, with both of which his passing 
political positions were intimately 
connected. The fact that Carr's 
expectations were not fulfilled his- 
torically, often leaving him flat on 
his face, was not cause enough for him 
io revise bis fundamental attitudes}; Bll' 
he did, in the end, Was to. blur the 
record. Stone is right in saying that 
Carr was intellectually “something of a 
coward”. Retrospectively, he would 
not justify these positions, but he never 
admitted, in unambiguous terms, to 
having been wrong. He merely shifted 
his stance; an intellectual hubris 
prevented him from re-examining 
them explicitly. 

In the case of Hitler, Carr kowtowed 
before the goddess of power in 
international relations; in the caBe of 
Stalin, he dressed her up as the goddess 
of history. The factor which underlay 
Carr's analysis throughout his life was, 
to paraphrase Spinoza, his amor 
potestalis intellectualis. A clear 
example of this is provided in The 
Twenty Years' Crisis by the arguments 
he marshalled to justify “Munich" of 
1938: 

the attempt to make a moral 
distinction between wars of 
“aggression" and wars of “defence" 
is misguided. If a change is 
necessary and desirable, the use or 
threatened use of force to maintain 
the status quo may be morally more ' 
culpable than the use or threatened ■. 
■use of - force tq after It... . . 
Normally, the threat of war, tacit or 1 


overt, seems a necessary condition 
of. important political : changes 
in the international sphere. . . . 
"Yielding to threats of force” is a 


pattern is "determined not so. much by 
the historian’s view of the dresenfps by, 
his view of the future" (New Society). 
History does not merely provide 


information about the past: “History 
acquires meriting and objectivity only 
when it establishes a coherent relation 


between past and future" '(What- is 
History!). Good historians, according 
to Carr, "have the future in their 
bones". .' 

1 Byt how do they get it there.7 By 
est&tilisklng “the historical pattern . 
And how do they establish this 
“pattern"? By looking ihttrthe future 


normal part of the process of' 
peaceful change .... Ir the power 
relations of Europe in 1938 made It 
inevitable that Czeclio-Slovukia 
Should lose part of her territory , and 
eventually her independence, it was, 

■ preferable (quite apart from any 
question of justice or injustice) that 
. this should come about as the result 
of discussions round a , (able In. 
Munich rather than as the result 
either of a . ,war between the 
; Great Powers or of a local war 
between Gerqiany and. Czecho- 
slovakia. The negotiations 
which led up to the Munich 
Agreement of September 29 > 19^8, 

. Were the riearpat approach io recent, 
years to the settlement pf a. major 
international issue by a procedure 
. of peaceful change. The element of. 
: power was present, .The element of 


the dispute: the principle of self- 
determination . . . . The change in 
itself was one which corresponded 
both to a change in the European 
equilibrium of forces ana to 
accepted canons of international 
morality. . . . In practice, we know 
that peaceful change can only be 
achieved through a compromise 
between the utopian conception of 
a common feeling of right and the 
realist conception of a mechanical 
adjustment to a changed equili- 
brium of forces. 

Carr detected indications that 
“Germany and Italy are already 
looking forward to the time when, as 
dominant powers, they will acquire the 
vested interest in peace recently 
enjoyed by Great Britain and France . 
He thought that “since the Munich 
Agreement, a significant change has 
occurred in the attitude of the German 
and Italian dictators”. He even 
stressed (approvingly) an unexpected 
parallel: 

When Herr Hitler refuses to believe 
that "God has permitted some 
nations first to acquire a world by 
force and then to defend this 
robbery with moralising theories," 
we have an authentic echo of the 
Marxist denial of a community of 
interest between “haves” and 
“have-nots," of the Marxist 
exposure of the interested character 
of bourgeois morality" .... 

And this is Carr's description of his 
idea of the relationship between 
morality and power: 

It is a basic fact about human nature 
that human beings do in (he long- 
run reject the doctrine that might 
makes them right. Oppression 
sometimes has the effect of streng- 
thening the will, and sharpening the 
intelligence of its victims, so that it 
is not universally or absolutely true 
that a privileged group can control 
opinion at the' expense of the 


underprivileged. As Herr Hitler 
says, “every persecution which 
lacks a spiritual basis” has to reckon 
with a “Feeling of opposition to the 
attempt to crush an idea by brute 
force' ( Mein Kampf). And this vital 
fact gives us another clue to the 
truth.that politics cannot be defined 
solely in terms of power. 

After this, who could accuse him of 
disregarding morality in politics? 
However, the irony of it all is that (as 
he noted in his Preface to The Twenty 
Years ' Crisis) the book “had reached 
page proof when war broke out on 
September 3, 1939". Its formulations 
could only be seen, to put it mildly, as 
somewhat awkward in the new 
context; and the unfortunate Carr 
could do little about it: "To introduce 
into the text a few verbal modifications 
hastily made in the light of that event 
would.liave served little purpose . . 


It took over forty years for the new 
edition of the book to appear and, not 
unjustifiably, Carr now described it as 


New from. 


a "period-piece"; this is surely a 
more accurate, if still inadequate, 
description than the reference to it as a 
“profound and subtle work" in the 
London Review of Books (March 3, 
1983) by one of his defenders. In any 
event, this was hardly the work of a 
historian “who has the capacity to rise 
above the limited vision of his own 
situation in society and in history . . 

The case of Stalin provides another 
illustration of intellectual failure. Carr 
was no crude whitewasher of Stalin; he 
was , like Isa ac De utsche r . a ve ry subtle 
apologist. The apologia never took the 
form of a direct denial of facts, 
the standard practice of Communists 
and “fellow-travellers” before Khrush- 
chev's Secret Speech. Some dis- 
agreeable facts of Soviet history 
which were taboo in Soviet 
historiography were admitted acid 
treated by Carr in his History. (This 
was unlike, for instance, the Stalinist 
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History of the USSR by Andrew 
Rothstein, published in L950, the same 
year as the first volume of Carr’s 
History ; in his Preface, he thanked. 
Rothstein for “valuable comments and 
criticisms” .) It was always a matter of 
what French Communists nowadays 
rail "le biian globalement positif” of 
Stalin's achievement. But because his 
arbitrary selection of facts (Carr 
himself said: "The facts of history 
come into being simultaneously with 
your diagnosis of the historical 

E recess .... For me the pattern of 
istory is what is put there by the 
, historian' 1 ) and his emphasis have such 

a “positive" balance, Carr's work has 
been rightly perceived by his critics as 
‘ an apologia. 

One has only to compare his 
pronouncements of the 1940s with 
those of the 1980s. and to contrast the 
first with the last volume of his History, 
to realize again how his formulations 
change but his attitudes persist. He 
concluded in Pie Twenty Years' Crisis 
that "a successful foreign policy 
must oscillate between the apparently 
opposite poles of force and appease- 
ment”; this obviously was not very 
, relevant to the new situation nfter 

the outbreak of war. But when the 
Germans launched their attack on the 
USSR, he again returned to his 
“oscillation", this time at (he opposite 
pole, the appeasement of Stalin. 

Was he compensating for his 
previous disappointment? He now 
went even further and made the 
rationalization of appeasement not just 
a matter of pragmatic “mechanical 
... adjustments", but of ideological and 
historical necessity. As Deputy Editor 
of 77 le Times, he developed his 
rationale for the Yalta policy in a series 
of leading articles which advocated 
what Professor Abromsky still, rather 
sanctimoniously, calls "the need for a 
better understanding of Russia and its 
rightful place in the council of nations 
after the war" , ie, the handing over of 
Eastern Europe to Stalin. (ADTamsky 
, ’J. calls these Times leaders “the 

’ n anonymous contribution of Carr to 
j history"; they were deliberately 

omitted from the bibliography of 
4 Carr’s works included in the 1974 

Festschrift. The “anonymous con- 
' . tribution lo history" he made through 

his long association with the TLS is 
h another story.) The. rationale for 

: this policy was based on the supposed 

parallel between the situations of 1945 
and 1815: the great Allied powers, 

• ; through their coopera t ion , will provide 

: security for all after the Second World 

! War, just as the concert of powers 

“guaranteed the lastingpeece” after the 
A . Congress of Vienna. 

>1 A Where Was “the principle of self- 

i ; 'determination’’ ns f, the element of 

j;, morality’’ necessary to settle the fate of 

ji I "*■ 
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the Sudeten Germans? Gone. It was no Western “progressives" went into 
longer needed as an alibi to justify reverse: Stalin was no longer the 
appeasement. The fate of eight “Leninof today". It was now correct to 
European countries and almost 100 oppose the “good" Lenin to the “bad" 


million people was to be disregarded Stalin. Once again history had played a 
and sacrificed to the illusory prospect trick on Carr. 


of post-war harmony between the Just as, after the outbreak of the- 
Western powers and the Soviet Union. Second World War, he had faced 
Carr now discovered “a healthy the bankruptcy of his pro-Munich 
reaction . . . against the principle of P™« n ™s. and after the end of the 
self-determination”. Wasn’t it obso- War, the crumbling of his pro-1 alta 
lew? He asserted emphatically that expectations of East-West coop- 
it was, that “the •national' epoch erat.on so now he faced a blow to his 
from which the world is now emerging” pro-Stalin orientation. What a cruel 
is giving way to the "Grossraum ; ate * n deed for a historical realist I 


eixic l h ,l ’ n fle'feft that “the expansion of He cou,d never reall y extricate himself lie". ( From Napoleon to Stalin). 
t^e^powers and influenced great from this situation All the factual Thisisalmosttoomuchfromannuthpr 
multi-national units must encourage detai,s he had so carefully whose record on the subject, is 


openly and brutally. Under Lenin 
the passage might not have been 
altogether smooth, but it would have 
been nothing like what happened. 
Lenin would not have tolerated the 
falsification of the record in which 
Stalin constantly indulged. If failures 
occurred in Party policy or practice, 
he would have openly recognized 
and admitted them as such; he would 
not, like Stalin, have acclaimed 
desperate expedients as brilliant 
victories. The USSR under Lenin 
would have never become , in 
Ciliga’s phrase, “the land of the big 
lie”. (From Napoleon to Stalin). 

This is almost too much from an author 


the spread of national toleration” 1 
(Nationalism and After). For instance; 
“In the Soviet Union the predominant 
emphasis is laid - except in the sphere 
of language and culture - not on the 
national rights of the Kazbek republic 
ffftrj. but on the equality enjoyed by the 
Kazbek throughout the Union with the 
Uzbek or with the Great Russian.” He 
quoted, as proof, "an emphatic 
enunciation of this right" in article 123 
of Stalin's Constitution. According to 
Carr, “it was Marshal Stalin who. 
consciously or unconsciously usurping 
Woodrow Wilson's role in the previous 
war. once more placed democracy in 
the forefront of allied war aims" 
(Soviet Impact). Internally, “the 
degree of moral fervour for the social 
purposes of Soviet policy which is, 
according to nil observers, generated 
among the citizens of the Soviet Union 
is un answer to those critics who used to 
argue that Marxism could never be 
successful because it lacked moral 
appeal". Comparable to the moral 
fervour on the home front, externally 
“the social and economic system of the . 
Soviet Union, offering - as it does - ’ 
almost unlimited possibilities . of 
internal development, is hardly subject 
to those specific stimuli which dictated 
expansionist policies to capitalist 
Britain in the 19th century . . . there is 
nothing in Soviet policy so far to. 
suggest that the east-west movement is 
likely to take the form of armed 
aggression or military conquest. The 
peaceful penetration of the Western 
world by ideas emanating from the 
Soviet Union has been, and seems 


arranged in the earlier volumes of his conspicuously less than impressive. 




likely to remain, b far more important 
and conspicuous symptom of the new 
east-west movement. Ex Oriente Lux." 


It is only against the background of 
such writings, published during and 
Immediately after the War, that one 
can understand not only Carr’s 
decision to wpite his History of Soviet 
Russia, but the way in which he wrote 
it. Both his interpretations and his use 
of sources were affected. Leonard 
ScbapirO summed up the positive side 
fairly, saying that it “contains a great 
deal of information assembled with 
consummate skill and clarity". But 
he added' that "it tends to be 
overfnfluenced by Lenin's outlook iri 
the earlier volumes, and in general 
deals much more with official policies 
than ’ with their effects on the 
population of the country”. 





E. H. Carr 

History - especially his discretion with’ For example, he explained in the 
regard to Stalin (sometimes bordering Preface tQ his History that he used the 
on omisslo verl and suggestio falsi ) - second edition . of Lenin’s works 
were now undermined. throughout “in preference to the still 

As with The Twenty Years’ Crists, incomplete fourth edition which omits 
there was little the unfortunate Carr nearly all the full and informative 
could do about it. “The Moving Finger notes'’ . But what he failed to say was 
writes; and, having writ. Moves on. that this omission was due to the 
..." He was in, the middle of the way; systematic re-writing of history in “the 
and his pride End academic propriety, Stalinist school of falsification" 
not to mention ideological * (although he mentioned tills title of a 
commitment, forbade any drastic book by Trotsky elsewhere In a 


wuuinmuicm, iuiuuuo any urusiic DOOR Dy Trotsky 

revisions. A subtle, barely detectable, footnote to the HI 
shift did take place; but the de- lack of candour not 


ectabje, footnote to the History). This was a 
the de- lack of candour not uncharacteristic of 


Stabilization of the general public’s his handling of other official 
perception of Soviet hlstqry was documents wnlch he used, more or less 
not quite matched by a “de-* critically. One has to agree with 


Carr was of course only one of a euphemization" in his History. It was Norman Stone whon he says of the 
imberofinteUectuals fascinated with seventeen years after the publication of History that Carr “never quite said 


number of intellectuals fascinated with 
power who at the time of its decline in 
Britain were looking with nostalgic 
sympathy at the rising new empire. 
Only o' few of them; In identifying 
’ themselves with it so irrevocably, went 
as for as to.cdrhmit actual treason- But 


S L Vt y i * een y eflrs the publication of History that Carr “never quite said 

the first volume before Imciade a truly what he meant", but “covered his 
critical reference tothe Stalin period - tracks and never drew recognizable 
it appears in the eighth volume, on conclusions”. , 


C a 5 n “ ;S U In the earl ’y volumes of U» History, 
rt nrtiv th !l Caff 1 * sympathies iwere obviously with 

Stalin, not Trotsky. But when after 


w w wiiHiny H'emw awh. me uj qooKs irepruary u, used a he began to .develoo a mnn* 
first Vqlumeprorided clear indications, garbled quotation from this page of the sympathetic attitude towards Trotsky 

Lr," ty : ■s&rsr*? V;2S»jS?a 


that : . in a special , note on “The 
Bolshevik Doctrine - of Self-Deter- 
toinat ion”. Mart, the; staunch oppo- 
nent, of the Holy Alliance ana an 
enthqsiastic defender of the Idea of the 
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uorimp , , , .j . approvingly ;that 

We had tp wait another eleven years credentials are 


on orie point his 
beyond • cavil • or 
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Stalin stranded in London; and, oq i 
the other side, an English historian j. 
who was an unmistakable product of 1 
Cambridge, n former member of the 
Foreign Office, schooled in a i 
diplomatic service famous as a. ■ 
bastion of British traditionalism. 

Since Castor and Pollux, and Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza, there have 
been Tew such unusual pairs. It was not 
just a question of the differences in : 
their bnckgrounds - Edwardian In one 
case, Talmudic in the other; the one an 
appeaser of Hitler and Stalin , the other 
a refugee from them. They had 
reached their shared "progressive" 
views via very different routes (and 1 
their views aid remain different in 
certain respects, in spite of their 
common faith in the Soviet Union and 
pro-Soviet attitude). 

Carr, although he claimed to be a 
“realist", wos no Sancho Panza - be 
was not able to see the windmills for 
what they were. Even though towards 
the end of his life he came closer to yi 
recognizing them, he still believed in 
“progress", and it consisted for him in 
the replacement of what he called, 
“capitalism” with what he called 
“socialism". He approved of the 
direction of labour in the East and also ’ 
advocated it for the West (New 
Society). He believed that “Marx was 
by temperament and by conviction the 
sworn enemy of utopianism in any 
form” (Soviet Impact). But he also 
wrote early in his career that "the 
dream of an international proletarian .- 
revolution has faded” (Nationalism) 
and that “those who believe in world 
revolution as a short cut to utopia are 
singularly blind to the lessons of 
history” ( The Twenty Years’ Crisis). In • 

his last years he came to the conclusion 
that “the Russian Revolution, { 

whatever good ultimately came out of ! 

it, caused endless misery and | 

devastation”; that “the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, however one 
interpreted the phrase, was a pipe- < 

dream", and that Trotsky’s "tes- j 

lament" (in which he had expressed 
some doubt as to the capacity of the 
proletariat to become the ruling class) 
had proved to be the correct verdict 
(From Napoleon to Stalin). All this did W, 
not prevent hint, to the end, from ff./ 
complaining about “the spirit of 
carping hostility still characteristic of ■ 
some Western writing about the - 
revolution ... the dull and grudging 
bellttlement of its achievements in • 
many current Western accounts’ .. 
(1917: Before and After). 

Dcutscher, the revolutionary ro- 
mantic, was even less of & : 

Panza and he was no Don Qulxole- • 
either. Like Carr, he lacked the raorti . i 
sensitivity of the . Knight of Rueful ■ ■ 1 
Countenance. He was a utopian “tn# : 
believer" who continued to exlol : 
“pristine Marxism”, and who bellowfl. ^ • 
Innt, nt any moment, the Soviet 
economy would overtake the Western; j 
economy and that a democratization oP 
the Soviet Union was just around the ? . 
comer, He predicted that the Gpdqcg : 1 
of Liberty would soon be moving East- ; ; 1 . 

In particular, Dcutscher rejected as ' 
“hyperbole” the doubts expressed in V • 
Trotsky’s "testament". He supported 
Trotsky’s old idea, the so-eriW V « 
“Thermidor thesis", which postulated i£ 
that the USSR was “still a workers p 
state" with no riding class, that' the ,ii : 
workers have 'only to eliminate toe | : 

"bureaucratic distortions" of Stnl|nbDi 

in order to reveal the path to genuine • 
socialism. ' ■ • ’. A-;- ' * ' 

It is interesting to see how thes* 
Markist-inspired authors used.Wj-j 
• historical documents pertaining tp ip . .?! ;• 1 
cruplal question. In fiis review of tw 
■ second volume! of. Deutschwj- J: . 
biography of Trotsky , Carr Was fwf. ■*> •- 
extravagant praise; , and he. 

(1917):. " A:-.-;.; ^ A: Jib- 
in' , endless correspondence i ‘ 
other members of the .opposition ij 1 y . 

■ . exile iii other parts of eastern Ru^r - ?;; ; 

A- .and- Siberia •*. / notably ; . 

. ;Rakbvskyi ■ Preobrazhensky 
•' Radek Trotsky, could 0^; 

without equivocation the, pos^o™-; l.-’ 

! ■■ which he had failed !to. L ■ 
consistently.; during thq trou^; : L-; 
years in Moscow . .. . .Byanq.Wr.’f? 

. . the letters of the Alma Ata penwr, L- .. 

• now revealed tot thb flrfit tljnej^ . t >. 

: ; the rich storehotisi bf the Trocsy k 




, *«IW -civil oivri^livHBV W* H*- . f*_e Y C.. 

. i *' Archives In Harvard afe, ^ 

■ exa'mbles v of TrbtskyV • ■popjj- 1 ' V* 
■: intelligence, at grips, wit npdf V 
. compromises and Inhibitions of' ® 

' ; middle 1920$, with , the ?}> 

problems of the revolution. 

.same token, this is rew^irtggj^ a g.‘ :a‘ 


memorable analysis of the dilemma 
of Trotsky and of the revolution. 
And in the Preface to the second 
volume of his own History, Carr 
thanked Deutscher for putting at his 
“disposal the notes made by him of the 
unpublished Trotsky Archives". What 
he was presumably unaware of was the 
way in which Deutscher had used the 
material on the “Thermidor thesis" 
from the archives. 

As I have since established, 
Deutscher simply omitted to use a 
revealing document in the Trotsky 
Archives - a document which, as it 
happens, did not fit his ideological 
stance. I refer to a letter from Trotsky 
in reply to Karl Radek's criticism of the 
"Thermidor thesis". The relevant part 
of the letter reads as follows (Trotsky 
Archives, T3125): 

On the theses of comrade Radek, 17 
July 1928 [p3, note 18] Radek’s 
theses on the problem of the 
Thermidor say quite unexpectedly; 
“I will not analyse here the question 
of whether the analogy between the 
Russian and the French revolution is 
applicable.” What does this mean? 
.... What is the above-mentioned 
doubt about the applicability of the 
analogy between the Russian and 
French revolutions? Are we perhaps 
sitting in the society of Marxist 
historians, debating the problems of 
historical analogies in general? No.* 
We are conducting a political 
struggle in which we nave used the 


analogy with the Thermidor 
hundreds of times together with the 
author of the [present] theses. 
Analogies should oe taken within 
the strict limits of the ends for which 
they are being made .... 

It Is not difficult to see why Deutscher 
omitted reference to this letter. Were 
lie to have published It, the whole 
ideological eolfice of his biography of 
Trotsky would have been undermined 
- bv the revelation that Trotsky himself 
did not take seriously the analogy on 
which the “Thermidor thesis” was 
built; that he was simply using it as an 
instrument in the political struggle, 
leaving it to the Marxist historians 
(such as Deutscher) to decide whether 
or not the analogy is basically correct 
and truly applicable. Deutscher 
presumably chose not to report the 
contents of this letter because it would 


have spoilt his historical analysis and 
marred his political optimism. These 
he had based on a seductive analogy, 


the true appropriateness of which, it_ 
appears, left Trotsky Indifferent. 

How might Carr have reacted to 
such a disclosure? It could well have 
accelerated his slow and inconsistent 
disenchantment and, perhaps, have 
helped him to realize that his approach 
to Soviet history, which he shared with 
Deutscher, was not likely to make his 
History a monument aere perennius. 

It has often been pointed out that 
Carr's decision to.end his History with 
the year 1929 was a peculiar one indeed 
for a historian of the Soviet Union. He 
defended it on the grounds that, by 
that date, Foundations of a Planned 
Ecohothy (the title of the last six 
volumes of nis work) had already been' 
laid down and the institutional 
structure of the regime established; 
and that, after that date, “reliable 
contemporary material” was no longer' 
available. But in the Preface to fhe 
Twilight of Comintern he writes that; 
“thirty years later these arguments 
need to be : qualified”, .that '•What 
happened in the USSR in the 1930s 
grew without a break out of what 
happened in the 1920a: Nor is the - 1 
documentary landscape as bleak ns it 
seemed in 1950." i 

The reasons adduced are trans- 
parent rationalizations, The real 
motives for Carr’s decision could not 
have been other than his unwillingness 
to confront the reality of Stalinist 
Russia with his “positive" assumptions 
(quoted above) about the historical 
accomplishment ; of the Bolshevik 
Revolution. These were assumptions 
with whiqh he had begun the writing of 
his History i and which he would not 
abandon in spite of the intellectual 
difficulties he increasingly had to face 
-in his attempt to salvage of them what 
hp could. 

It is true, that: the year 1029 (which 
Stalin himself, colled . the “year of 
the great breakthrough”) was on 
important date in ;$oviet history; the 
end of NBP, * (he beginning of 
industrialization ’ . “a( breakneck 
speed", and thi' impending intro- 
auction of forced collectivization made 
it' a turning-point. ; The totally 
ctenttallifed state? 41 ready ln'dris(enc«, 


soon became the sole employer, 
thereby extending immeasurably the 
network of its control. But thisprocess 
- and Carr was not enough of a Marxist 
to believe in economic determinism: he 
believed rather in the priority of 
politics - was started with Lenin and 
continued under Stalin in the 1930s. 
Institutionally, the system pre-dated 
Stalin and has continued unchanged 
until the present day. But Stalin further 
consolidated its specific features. The 
imprint of his policies was not just a 
personal one, although the extent of 
mass terror (with all its horrific 
consequences) was undoubtedly 
shaped by his personality. In this sense, 
as Adam Ul&m has pointed out, “there 
could have been no Stalinism without 
Stalin”. 

But Carr, who at the end of his 
career at last made open reference to 
Stalin’s special contribution to the 
Grand Guignol of Soviet history, chose 
to disregard historical continuity. He 
refused to deal with the period of 
Stalin’s “high performance” in the 
1930s and omy now did he finally admit 
that “it grew without a break out of 
what happened in the 1920s", thus 
retrospectively undercutting his own 
earlier justification for the time-span 
covered in his History. An additional 
excuse, that he was too old to embark 
on another writing project In the 1980s, 
was offered by one of his recent 
defenders. But this is hardly a viable 
excuse since at least the last three 
volumes of the History might well have 
been devoted to the subject of Stalin 
in the 1930s, rather than to the 
Comintern in the 1920s and 1930s; 
but this was evidently not Carr’s 
preference. 

Whatever one’s view of the positive 
achievements of Carr's History , the 
very fact that it comes to a halt at the 
brink of the era of high Stalinism 
undermines its value for the 

understanding of Soviet history. Leo- 
nard Schapiro’s The Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union , or Bertram 
Wolfe’s Three Who Made a. 

Revolution, are better guides to an 
understanding of Soviet affairs. With 
all his factual knowledge and his 
immense diligence, Carr lacked 
comparable grasp and insight. He 
never acquired a genuine fool for his 
subject. He tended to confine himself 
to the penumbra of official 
formulations and of ideological 
formulas which always concealed, 
rather than revealed, real Soviet life. 
Not for him Marx’s favourite quotation 
from Goethe: “Grau 1st die theorie”. 

An illustration of Carr’s lack of what 
the Germans call FingerspitzengefQhl is 
his introduction to the so-called 
Litvinov Diaries, & forgery which 
Wolfe spotted immediately and ex- 
posed as such. The lack of under- 
standing displayed on this occasion by 
Carr, tne hapless “expert", did not 
enhance his credibility as an 
interpreter of Soviet matters in 
general. 

The other reason that Carr offered 
for ending his History in 1929 - the 
paucity of “reliable contemporary 
material" - appears also to be a lame 
excuse. After 1956, as he himself 
admitted . “many documents have been 
published, as well as crucial articles, by 
writers having access to party and 
Soviet archives". He always preferred 
to use official documents, but anyway 
this cannot be a conditio sine qua non 
for the writing of Soviet tystoiy. The 
greatest difficulty is not getting hold of 
reliable material about what is going on 
in the Soviet Union, but the ability to 
distinguish between the reality of the : 
official facade and the “real reality 1 ’. 
Carr never quite mastered that 
particular art. It U for this reason that 
his History is unlikely to survive. 

Orie suspects that ideological dif- 
ficulties may also be responsible for the 
thematic jneanderings and convoluted 
construction of the History. Carr was a 
writer who on the whole commanded a 
style of supreme lucidity; he was gifted 
with an ability , to summarize 
complicated material and had a talent 
for producing dear prdcis. Yet in his 
History, unlike in the graceful early 
books The Romantic Exiles anq 
Bakunin, he is often muscle-bound. 
The style is at times stilted and the 
structure of the whole work is so 
disjointed and weighed down with 
digressions that |t must be very difficult 
for the general reader to get a clear 
overall picture. The last two volumes 
(13 and 14) scarcely deal with Soviet 
history itself, but, as I have mentioned, 
are us$d (under the, irrelevant title 
Foundations of a Planned Economy) 
for an examination of the policies of 
forfefgjV Cbmrinlriist ‘parties arid ’their 


relations with Moscow. The present Carr might have learnt his “realism” 
volume, The Twilight of Comintern, is about power from Machiavelli. Both 
the logical extension, and there would -stressed that rulers must take into 
seem to be no reason why it should not account the moral sentiments of the 
have been included (as Volume 15) populace; but Carr saw power to an 
with the previous volumes - except, of even greater degree as an exercise in 
course, that this would have been a the manipulation of such sentiments, 
violation of Carr’s rationale for the He was not, however, a very thorough 
magical date of 1929 as the terminus ad pupil: his “realism” was often just a 
quern of his History. But in effect he mask for his illusions. In the 
violated this himself in the last three Discourses, Machiavelli wrote that 


volumes. 


’the great majority of mankind is 


The Twilight of Comintern is, then, a satisfied with appearances, as if they 
collection of short histories of various ^® re realities, and is more often 
Communist parlies between 1929 and influenced by things that seem than by 
1935, when the Party line changed those that are .... More often than 
from the harsh extremism of the not, Carr was among the ranks of those 
“theoiy of social fascism" to the who are “satisfied with appearances”, 
duplicity of more amenable Popular Indeed, he perpetuated the Soviet 
Front tactics. Analytically, it is more m ytn >n the name of realism . 
critical than Can's previous writings on* He was the spiritual product of an 

the subject; but it still does not convey earlier era, and in effect lie transposed 
with sufficient vividness the stolidity the faith of an Edwardian “prog res- 
and servility of Stalin’s foreign sive” on to Marxist “progressivism". 
accomplices. It relies, again, largely on' His generation witnessed the collapse 
the texts of official documents, and it of Victorian Britain and experienced 
attempts to decipher the doctrinal the trauma of the First World War. He 
jargon which here (as elsewhere in the reacted by rejecting "moral ism” and 
History) defeats Carr’s own lucid style, over-investing in the new future. 

I find' It curious that Carr does not Did he ever really come to grips with 
even mention Franz Borkenau’s book the twentieth century, and was this not 
on the Communist International, at the root of his failure to understand 
published in 1938, which Carr himself Soviet Russia? In an article published 


praised highly In The Twenty Years’ 
Crisis. Of course, Borkennu did not 
have at his disposal the additional 
material which accrued in the 
subsequent four decades; but in my 
view ms book is analytically the better 
of the two. 

In spite of its fame and prestige, 
most Western historians of Soviet 
affairs tend to ignore Carr’s History. 


oviet Russia / in an article published 
osthumously (The Guardian , 
ebruary 7, 1983), he confessed: 

I must be one of the very few 
intellectuals stilt writing who grew 
up not in the high noon but in the 
afterglow of the great Victorian age 
of faith and optimism and it is 
difficult for me even today to think in 
terms of a world in permanent and 
Irretrievable decline. 


officia?“ “^Soviet He sti11 thought of himself as .“a 
publications. Soviet dissidents (Roy moderate pptimist”; but this seemed 
Medvedev Included) do not mention ™ re llk f compensation and posturing 
Carr in their works. The official han real conviction. Paradoxically in 
guardians of Soviet history in the 2? ~ ntc f oJ «he appalling tragedies 
Soviet Union are not happy about Carr . , the . twentieth century, Carr s 

because in point offact he fummages in History n, on the whole, a comedy of 
too many of their “memory holes". tried so hard and so long to 

They cannot afford to be as cynically be lt J nlm ^ s 

“objective" as he, for this wou ! d u nder- a ™ re P*« te W1 th JJ ld 8 ,n ® nts 

mine Soviet legitimacy. Like Carr, “outmoded bchefc. How 

they can always predict “the future" frantically this . n.neteen h-century man 
with ease- but thev find it even more strove to be “modem” I This was an 
dfflcult to predlot their ever-ohanging 

. j. " . . j . , test of right and wrong. 'i 

Soviet dissidents understandably “T . , - . ..... r . I 

dislike Carr because his historicism J ShtiS 

appeare to them only a thinly veiled 

rationalization of the power of their W E ufir* 1 ? 

oppressors. They know - contrary to Wstorical sensibUity aund which 
the Hegelian formula of which Carr gv«i a really great fostonan his 

approved (What is History?, plOO) - “ *** 

that what is real is not necessarily e ]8bth and ninth decades Can never 
rational. They do not need to read abandon ^. *‘ s f °. b5e , S!UV ® P. 1 *? 0 ™- 
Pastemak or Solzhenitsyn, Akhmat- if? k- e 

ova or Mandelshtam, Shalamov or raodentity ; he thus trmalizea his 
Ginzburg, in order to comprehend vision by making Jus postulated land 
this; they haye the past “In their »usory) future the measure of all 
bones* things. How much wiser was La 


.. Bruy ere, wfio renecled on tne occasion 

Ultimately, however, the reasons for 0 f the first dispute about “modernity": 
Carr’s failure do not he merely fa his « Nous qui so £ mes& \ modemes, serons 
lack of understanding of the Soviet anciens dans quelques sihcles." 
experience, but in Ms approach to „ . , , . . .. . 

history in general. . To Judgo from yanous remarks that 

r un . v he made before his death. Can died a 

In What fr History? he rather disillusioned inan, although to the last 
sneered at Isaiah Berlin for his concern he tried to put a brave face of 
with moral assessments in . history: ^Sir declaratory optimism on bis disen- 
haiah Berlin ... htenjbly worried by ch&ntment. Although some of his 
the prospect th&thlstorians may fail to writings remain impressive, he is 
denounce Genghis Khan and Hitler as unlikely to survive asT3ibbon has. His 
bad men. The bad King John and tne futurological gnosticism made . it 
Good Queen Bess theory is especially inevitable that his History would be 
£'.. Wh ' n KJKJL'SSJSS I" to to has 


day Carr, the author of The History of [‘But in the < ess ay of 1967 on "The 
Soviet Russia, rather than the Carr who [Russian Revolution: its Place itt 
wrote The Twenty Years’ Crisis. .[History’ 1 , he Implicitly contradicted : 
Gibbon . compared five good lh f.{ e as I s ^° r ns (°f M6): ''The need 
emperors with five bad ones. What : wirh which Lenin wrestled and which 


emperors witti nve oao ones, what 'Z,, 

would Carr’s History have been like If Stalln contemptuously dismissed, of 
his subject had been not Stalin reconciling elite, leadership with mass 
(Pasternak’s “pock-marked Callg- democracy has emerged to * key 
ula"j; but Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, problem In the Soviet Union today: 
Viteluus, oir DomltTan- (and 2 Wrlflng in 1974 About Bukharin, he 


a key 


particularly if Carr had been writing as 
a contemporary)? Confronted with the 
problem of the limited terror of the 
.Roman emperors, he most certainly 
would not have been overconcerned 
with what Gibbon called the "exquisite 
sensibility of the sufferers”. He would 


2 Writing in . 1974 about Bukharin, he 
praised him for having "rendered 
honourable service in the campaign 
against . Hitler” (between 193 4. and 
1936); but he castigated him for biting 


would not have been overconcerned "less impressively , one of, the 
with what Gibbon called the “exquisite principal authors of the famous Stalifi 
sensibility of the sufferers". He would Constitution qf J93o* (From’NappJeon 
probably have .used Imperial edicts as jtoStaUnilSSd)/ 1, . • -• ,v 

hjs main sources, and would ^hove co-author, R. W. mm has 
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Soviet perceptions of American strategic 
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mlttarvcowwln foraJflnpoWcv. this 





weaknesses - in the political ana 
.power of the faleraxoriperiled. . , . ecoh omic ; ‘assumptions about*' yh* r. 

To compare Carr's approach with iraiisitioti ■ to socialism shared - by 
.» »*— - — J '-—* nnl j Sftifri ^■aridperhap's qlsQ 


Gibbon’s is to . register the contrast 
■between bis moral indifference and 
Qibbon’s human concern. his 
blinkered pedantry .and Gibbon’s 
sovereign acbievem&ot Jit the;: sifting 
ahd'faMdii evident" 
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the Comintern, of mock trials and 
purges, of sharply divided classes in 
a classless society. 
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The Flying Telephone Booth 
Peter Bien. John Rasslas. 
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and Christos Alexiou 
An integrated sequel to the popular 
Demotic Greek 1, aimed at second year 
students. ‘About as lively a 
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£1150 

BLAKE'S ‘JOB’ 

William Blake's Illustrations of 
the Book of Job 
S. Foster Damon 
Blake's series of 22 black-and-white 
illustrations beautifully reproduced 
with Professor Damon's lucid 
commentary of facing pages. 
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The Oxford Illustrated Literary 
Guide to the United Slates 
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The Oxford Illustrated Llierary Guide 
to the United States may not always 
have a very exacting notion of 
literature, but it has a great deal lo tell 
us about the United States. Its prime 
function is that of a dictionary (1.527 
authors in all) that doubles as a 
gazetteer (1,586 localities of one kind 
or another). But it also presents itself 
as a family album containing maps and 
photographs and memorabilia and 
long rambling quotations (some of 
which seem intended as much to warn 
as to seduce). Though punctilious in 
their treatment of the oi§ cities and 
their more celebrated inhabitants, 
Eugene Ehrlich and Gorton Carruth 
also extend an even-handed hospitality 
to ninny authors whose sole glimpse of 
imnmrlnliiy this book may well be. 

America is shown here to be a 
country of transients. The great stay- 
at-homes - among them Wallace 
Stevens in Hartford, Connecticut, 
and William Carlos Williams in 
Rutherford, New Jersey - are duly 
recorded. But (hey are outnumbered a 
hundred times over by authors who 
scent to have lived in an antlike state of 
almost perpetual locomotion: there is 
mention not only of writers like Jack 
Kerouoc, for whom vagabondage was 
fundamental but also of those who 


a local reputation that is still kept alive 
by an archivist, sometimes paid but 
more often not. Their work may be 
difficult to find, let alone to read, but 
they are right here in the Oxford 
Guide. 

Where else, for instance, should we 
expect to read, and where else should 
we be expected to care, that “Opie 
Read was editor of a newspaper in 
Conway, Arkansas, in the late 1870s"? 
Or that in Norman, Oklahoma, Lynn 
Rigg in the summer of 1922 “wrote his 
first play, Cuckoo, but it was never 
published"? Or that Kelley’s Island in 
Lake Erie appeared as “Hazard 
Island" in the novel Signature of Time 
(1949) by Walter Havighurst? Yet 
entries of this order are not a waste of 


merely followed the national impulse 
topick up and move on if things did not 
suit them where they were. To have 


turned up in twenty or more different 
localities is nothing unusual in this 
Guide. We are also reminded that in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, when the printed word was 
the prime distraction ' of hundred* of 
thousands of people, many an author 
who today might well be dependent on 
social security lived well and pjled up a 
fortune. Many an author had moreover 


space, or of the reader's time. They 
remind us of the vast loneliness of 
America, and of many Americans, and 
of the eagerness with which people 
will reach out for something that 
links them, however remotely, to a 
creditable past. There is a perennial 
America that never gets into the news, 
and it is an America of local loyalties, 
in which people will drive long 
distances to see The Old Oaken 
Bucket Homestead in Scituate, 
Massachusetts, for the sake of a poet 
called Samuel Woodworth, and pay 
good money to see Edgar Allan Poe s 
trunk and walking-stick and his wife's 
mirror and trinket-box in the Poe 
Museum in Richmond, Virginia. Who 
is to despise such allegiances, and how 
many authors now living can hope to 
command them? 

Still, we are entitled to ask of a 
literary guide that it should tell us 
exactly where we can go that will truly 
enhance our understanding of our 
favourite writers, as distinct from 
nurturing a forgivable fetishism. In 
that context the editors of the Guide 
have some very good moments. It is of 
interest, for example, to know that 
Andalusia Farm, near Milledgeville. 
Georgia, is much as it was when 
Flannery O’Connor lived and wrote 
her stones there. It is worth while to 
know that the central image in Walt 
Whitman's “Out of the Cradle 
Endlessly Rocking" wai- given to 
Whitman by the naturalist John 
Burroughs when they were both living 
in Washington, DC. Given the stature 
of Marianne Moore in her later years,. 


it is worth knowing when we pass 
through Carlisle, Pennsylvania, that in 
the first years of our century she taught 
arithmetic, stenography and com- 
mercial law at the Carlisle Indian 
Industrial School. Tom Paine's cottage 
in New Rochelle, New York, may hnve 
been moved from its original site , but it 
is affecting to stand before the room 
in which an unidentified malcontent 
shot at Paine on Christmas Eve. 1804 
And as for the Dashidll Hammett 
enthusiast, he will read of no fewer 
than five relevant sites in San 
Francisco. 

But in general the prospects for a 
guide such as this are diminished not 
only by the tendency of Americans to 
pack up and move, but by their 
tendency to pull down and start all over 
again. Every novel about a big 
American city has become a historical 
novel by the time it gets into the 
bookstores, so rapidly do landmarks 
vanish. As much can Be said of whole 
streets, long-settled ethnic patterns, 
rational systems of transport and well- 
developed manners of speech. What 
can tne title of John O’Hara’s 
Butterfield-8 mean to someone who 
has never seen an old-fashioned 
telephone, let alone an old-fashioned 
directory of Manhattan? 

This is the rationale behind the 
1 early photographs, the scratchy 
little engravings and the seemingly 
inconsequent quotations that between 
them preserve something in this Guide 
of the times in which so much of 
American literature was first set before 
an eager audience. If the Guide does 
better in this context by the smaller 
towns, and by the countryside, than by 
the big cities it is because there is really 
no way to present the cultural, 
geographical and architectural leaps 
ana counter-leaps of a city likc.ffow 
York unless priorities are stricter and 
more radical than those that rule here 
lists are not enough. 

It should also be said that the. 
Guide is marked by some astonishing 
omissions. In a book that lists every last 
editor, columnist, sermouizer and pulp 
novelist throughout the length and . 
breadth of aq enormous country, room 
should surely have been found for 
Thomas Jefferson? Or is his role in the 
“Declaration of Independence” not 
enough to quality him as a literary man 
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Yladlmlr Nabokov; The Structure of 
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Lucy Maddox ; 

Nabokov’s Novels In English 

177pp.- Groom 1 Helm. £14.95. 
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Both , these studies. aim, in different 


Nabokov; and both are driven by constitutes "a serious scrutiny of the 
desire. Packman suggests that in fact novel as form", 
all the erotic scenes in Lolita reflect the 

operations of the reader’s literary lust: Packman's book is useful as far as it 

“Humbert’s desire for ejaculation 8°es. but it fails in one major wRy. 
mirrors the reader’s desire for plot Packman^ case Is that his chosen 
resolution". It does hot seem to occur Nabokoviab texts draw attention to 
to Packman that a woman reader might * their own "surface and structure"; but 
respond to this text rather differently, where is his analysis of their “surface" -- 
• • , -of Nabokov’s language? Structural 
Critics dealing with Pale Fire have devices like Nabokov’s can be found in 
often toed to construct interpretations the work of other novelists; his 
intended to urtlfy and naturalize the language is hU own. And it is at the level 
putative documents which compose it: . oflanguage rather than of structure that 
the 999-line poem (itself called Pale the pleasures and problems of reading 
Fire) by “John Shade", and ' the Nabokov are most importantly 
foreword, commentary and index to encountered. '■ 

the poem by "Charles Kinbole" . H has 

been suggested that all the documents Lucy Maddox offers a thematic 





Packman foedses on Lolita, Pale Fire 
and Ada ; Ije =ai«! these as reflexive 
texts which drew attention to their own 
^surface. arid structure": arid explore 
the relationship.- between text and 
reader, language find literary .form. 
They engage tne r.oadeV in a literary 
g«ne - for Nhbokav; hoino Indent and 
homo'legetis were inseparable - arid 
reflect back to his own reading activity. . 
in particular, fnckmnn argues, the 
r Oxpfiqlation and desire represented in 
;• these texts 'miririr the reader’s. desire 
for tlie- text? Jila uige )o purstie.jhe 
narrative, flushed ; and - paritlng, 
■. throagh frustrations and. delays to 'a 1 
climax- lp : : . } ;V. - v • ■; 

! ; F&kmait lakes Humbert Humbert’s 
,, ctyptogramhdcpaperrtia8e , ’inLp/im 
fj. a notable example; desire drives 
Humbert toipursnp' Lolfta and Quilty 
• from thotel to ■ tnbtelV . scrulinlime 

j SlsfSa 

1 tirliees. which corresponds' to 


Packman argues, however, that Pale possess .the world beyond the self . . . 
Fire: should I be seep to represent an sexually and intellectually". Like 
assembly of documents .which draws Packman, Maddox; .recognizes the 
attention to its own “fextuality" arid reflexive ’nature of Nabokoy’s novels; 
challenges the render’s desire for they, are “always about art’ 1 ; they insist , 
continuity: while Gradtis’s progress on their artificiality and insincerity., 
through the ’ , text’’.;cMls the reader’s, < But Nabokov’s apparent rejection of 
attention to his own progress through : reality, of which humanist critics suoh 
the text, the index; makes the whole • as John Updike have complained, can 
text ; simultaneously. . available, also be seen As a heightened respect for 
Packmap contend?: TTh6 ironic ten- reality, a refusal to bliirfhd distinction 

ftinn .hr<Wpf>n Mnu0mi>n( o.ul ci’h,i.I . tL. !_.U • : j 


-the equal, let ussny, of Badge r Clark, 
the cowboys’ laureate? Yet Jefferson's 
house at Monticello goes unmentioned 
in the Guide. Nor is the university that 
he designed in Charlottesville, 
Virginia, credited to him in any way. 

Other entries, or multiple entries, 
arc mysteriously incomplete. It is not 
mentioned that, for example, both 
Thoinns Mann and Aldous Huxley 
lived in California, though their 
sojourns there were of great 
importance to them. As for E. B. 
White (who is regarded by many as the 
foremost living master of American 
English), there is no sign in the Guide 
that he has ever been to Maine, though 
he has lived there for many years and 
written about it in ways that once read 
are never forgotten. In the end, 
however, it is tne outright omissions 
that rankle and exasperate. The editors 
have caught Sitnenon’s five-year 
sojourn in Lakeville, Connecticut, but 
we are entitled to be amazed that 
although Marguerite Yourcenar’s long 
residence in Maine was brought to 
world-wide notice when she was 
elected to membership of the 
Acaddmie Frangaise it finds no echo 
here. Jonathan Williams - poet, 

E ublisher, critic and essayist - has his 
cadquarters in Highlands, North 
Carolina, and has produced from time 
to time what are in effect long 
fragments of a literary guide vastly 
more searching than this one, but he 
passes unnoticed. 

If this is n guide to the literary life as 
it has been led at every level, and by 
men and women who were variously 
gifted and ungifted, important ana 
unimportant, exalted or ridiculous, 
then it can be defended. But if it IS 
meant to be a dictionary of the 
brightest and the best among those 
who have spent much of their time as 
writers, then a far more stringent 
criterion of quality should have been 
invoked. There is something very silly 
Hbout a literary guide that has no room 
for John Aslibcry among poets, for 
Guy Davenport among story-tellers, 
for R. Buckminster Fuller among 
visionary designers, for George F. ; 
Kennan among wise heads and elegiac 
autobiographers, and for Lincoln 
Kirstein on dance, photography, 
poetry, sculpture and whatever else 
catches his attention. 


fpr example ,. enacts Humberts 


::aclual,: and' Yllfe’t 

theme reflects. this. textuft rrardsslsm.. rvirtirtar, , Mn 


expression of a tfuth which is, Maddox 
believes, implicit in ail his HngUsh- 
language novels: thnt “the dream of art 
is rooted and grounded in a reality that 
is as complex and dazzling as the aream 
itself, and thnt finally must command . 
the artist’s most profound allegiance". 

Maddox presents Nabokov as heir to 
the principal moral concern of the .. 
great nineteenth-century realists: . 

■ the importance and difficulty of - 
discriminating false from true, the •: 
imagined from the real. She does not,: 
however, explain or even fully 
acknowledge the moral uneasiness 

'which is part of the , experience of- 
reading Nabokov ; his texts do not offer - 
the fixed reference, points, the* 
touchstones of reality and morality, 
which would make it legitimate . to 
- Interpret them, as Maddox does, as , 
sophisticated but ultimately reassuring > 
moral tales. Her reading of Lolita.*}:- 
'. the story, of Humbert’s- progress to; 

: moral , awakening depends on. the . 
assumption that Humbert is really 
free moral agent". Lolita “a vulnerable . 
and dependent dhild". But in fact. they '■ 
are both literary inventions; they have , 

■ nb teal, discoverable nature. Maddox, r 

in- talking sometimes as if .they/had,..; 
seetns to fall info the very error whlch ; 
■Nabokov is, by her owp account, SO.: 
: cqncerned fo expose. , /;■ , ; 

Maddox evades what Lionel [f rilling <! 
-called “the curious moral mobility" or:- 
Lolita-, arid this moral and .ontological,^ 
instability characterizes all Nnl*>k° v £ : :; 
:. novels Jn English. It manifests jlsriy.; 
~;tiret of alLat b level to .which Maddox.[ ■ 


•centiiiy FroSpero, who wAs qeveir W 
•return t'o- His hatWe (and, l nnd who; 



Ji or V ..VT - . . “ vyiwwiaiwa me jQOilLy ■ 

h«.i ■iniertcXtr, (harsave^ the ariist from the madness ^ 

M of.ll il. dre Bms '.’-Iti is ; hU! Avnll^ir . 
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Running for a fall 


Robert J. Higgs 

Laurel & Thorn: The Athlete in 
American Literature 

196pp. University of Kentucky Press. 
0813114128 

Christian K. Messenger 

Sport and the Spirit of Play In 
American Fiction: Hawthorne to 
Faulkner 

369pp. Columbia University Press. 
0231051689 

From the dawn of time, the “hero” 
seems always fo have been an athlete. 
Gilgamesh out-wrestling Enkidu to 
prove who was strongest in Uruk is by 
no means a unique example. Perhaps 
the only trait a’union between the 
heroes of the two great Homeric epics 
is their common respect for sport. And 
Greek mythology reads like a veritable 
roster of champions: Herakles, Pelops, 
Theseus, Hippolytus and Atalanta to 
name but a tew. 

But with rare exceptions - like 
Euripides’ Herakles, in which the 
hero's struggle to regain the will to live 
becomes a symbolic thirteenth labour- 
the athleticism in Greek myths is 
usually not invested with “deeper 
meanings’’. In post-biblical literature 
by contrast, Job is constantly depicted 
as wrestling against Satan. As one 


would expect, the devil tries numerous 
dirty tricks, but God's champion never 
capitulates. One need not read John 


Chrysostom's version to be able to 
draw the moral. But with such religious 
exceptions (the apostle Paul’s 
Olympic imagery being another), 
European athletic mythology tends 
lo remain more muscular than 
metaphorical. 

America is quite different, perhaps 
because It lacks an epic heritage. 
Though even. Britain can boast that, 
thanks to Brute, London was once 
called Troy Novant, no ancestor of 
George Washington is known to have 
fought at Ilium. The closest New 
World equivalent of Greeks v Trojans 
is Harvard against Yale. Indeed a 
whole sub-literature of the late- 
nineteenth and early twentieth century 
celebrates worthies in football-helmets 
like Frank Merriwell and Dink Stover. 
Their gridiron exploits on behalf of 
alma mater elevated Yale to a mythic 
status akin to Camelot for thousands of 
readers who hadn't the slightest notion 
where New Haven actually was. 

. This face has more than mere 
anecdotal significance. For Dink 
Stover’s rummBtions (recorded by 
Owen Johnson in Stover at Yale, 19I1J 
in the midst of a Yale-Princeton clash 
encapplate the peculiar nature bf 
sport in the- Aipencan mentality* 

For the first time, a little .appalled, 
i .he felt the weight of the senpusness, 


the deadly seriousness of the 
American spirit, which seizes on 
everything that is competition and 
transforms it, with the savage 
fanaticism of its race for success. 
Herein lies an essential difference with 
'the European literary attitude. The 
Homeric heroes remain honoured 
champions even in old age. Nestqr 
pointedly reminds everyone of his 
sporting exploits in days gone by; 
Agamemnon is hailed as a man who 
could win any event he chose fo enter. 
Whereas in European literature 
athletic achievement is a synonym for 
heroism, in America it is, as Dink 
Stover sensed, a mere prelude. 

And more often than not the winner 
at games proves to be a loser in later 
life, his Former glory serving os a 
painful reminder of now far he has 
fallen. Contrast the final moments of 
the wounded charioteer Hippolytus, or 
Housman’s eulogy for the athlete dying 
young, with the paradigmatically 
American situation of the protagonist 
in Irwin Shaw’s “The Eighty Yard 
Run": a middle-aged man, Bunyan- 
esquely named Christian Darling, 
stands forlornly in the college football- 
stadium, where long ago he had per- 
formed brilliantly. But everything 
thereafter had gone wrong. Hence his 
return to the scene of his youthful 
triumph: 

Here he was on a playing field that 
was fifteen years away and his wife 
was in another country having 
dinner with another and better man, 
speaking with him a different, new 
language, a language nobody had 
ever taught him. 

This i9 poignantly restated in Robert 
Lowell's “Waking in the Blue", where 
the poet looks at one of his fellow- 
inmates in the sanatorium: 

I grin al 'Stanley,' now sunk In his sixties, 
once a Harvard all-American full-back, 

(it such weic possible!) . . . 
more cut off from words than a seal. 
Those Who claim America is the land of 
success have not studied its literature 


Erich Segal 

-he is promoting. It is, of course, to be 
the greatest ever: 

Nick had the money, lhad the tricks. 
And the American people, God 
bless them, had the credulity. You 
couldn’t blame them entirely. They 
were a little punchy too. They had 
taken an awful pasting from all sides: 
radio, the press, billboards, 

throwaways, even airplanes left 
white streamers in the sky telling 
them what to buy and what to need. 
They could really absorb 

E unishment, this nation of radio 
steners and the shop-happy 
consumers, this great spectator 
nation. Only like tne game fighter 
who smiles when he gets hit and 
keeps boring in for more, they were 
a little more vulnerable for every 
rencounter. 

Ironically, the narrator himself proves 
lo be just as deluded as the public he 
ithinks he is deceiving. 

It is also worth noting how 
frequently American authors have 
their characters speak of the success 
ethic in terms of sport. Arthur Miller's 
Salesman (“He nad all the wrong 
dreams") tells his two sons: 

Bernard can get the best marks in 
school y'understand, but when he 
gets out in the business world - 
y'understand, you are going to tie 
five times ahead of him. Thars why I 
thank Almighty God you're both 
built like Aaonises. 


closely. For while in the European 
quest Jason returns in triumph with the 
Golden Fleece. Ahab perishes in his 


futile attempt to capture Moby-Dick. 
The Amencan protagonists are the 
precise opposites of Housman's hero. 
They are “runners whom renown 
outran/And the name died before the 
man." 

Budd Schulberg’s What Makes 
Sammy Run ? is regarded as the 
ultimate expression of America’s 
adoration of the Bitch Goddess 
Success. But another of his novels 
perhapssaysit even better: The Harder 


They Fall (1947), ostensibly about 
boxing, is in fact a parable of aspiring 
Amencan youth ultimately bowing its 
head to failure. It contains an almost 
lyrjeal description of American hype, 
when its press-agent' protagonist 
philosophizes about the boxing match 


The two books under review reflect 
America’s growing awareness of the 
unique role sport plays in its life and 
literature. They are both serious and 
ambitious efforts, though Robert J. 
Higgs's Laurel & Thom is rather 
weighed down by jargon and proenuten 
typologies. He argues that the athletes 
in (twentieth-century) American 
literature fall into three categories: 
“Apollonian”, “Dionysiac" and 
“Adonic". 

Whereas both Apollo and Dionysus 
figures are generally unarfraef/ve, 
those of the final “Adonis" mould are 
more sympathetic - and more 
interesting. u Adonlc types include the 
folk hero, or the natural (rural and 
urban), the cripple, the absurd athlete 
and the ‘secret Christian. They are the 
rebels with a cause and In some cases 
the crucified: those caught in a divided 
world between culture and nature." 
Among the persuasive examples Higgs 
offers are Nebraska Crane in Thomas 
Wolfe’s The Web and the Rock and 
You Can't Go Home Again , Roy 
Hobbs in Malamud’s The Natural , Bin 
Loman in Death of a Salesman, Brick 
in Tennessee Williams’s Cat on a Hot 
Tin Roof ■ and Updike's Rabbit 
Angstrom, erstwhile basketball star, 
.now “human garbage." Higgs makes 
an interesting assertion, which one 
wishes were better substantiated: 
“There are exceptions, but generally 
•the crippled athlete is a 20th-century 


figure, contrasted with the crippled 
intellectual, more of a 19th-centuiy 
type." Higgs forces some of his 
arguments a bit, and the book is 
weakened by hypertrophied prose and 
a general tendency to moralize. One of . 
its assets, however, is a wealth of 
unusual perspectives by unlikely 
observers. For example, Virginia 
Woolf on Ring Lardner: 

. . . Mr. Lardner’s interest in games 1 
has solved one of the most difficult 

f iroblems of the American writer; it 
ins given him a clue, a centre, a 
meeting place far the divers 
activities of people whom a vast 
continent isolates, whom no 
tradition controls. Oames give Him 
what society gives his English 
brother ... In America there is 
baseball instead of society. 

Christian K. Messenger’s Sport and' 
the Spirit of Play is a more substantial 
and penetrating study. To begin with, 
he deals with all American fiction, 
.paying significant attention to the 
'‘more popular literature" which Higgs 
deliberately excludes. Messenger dis- 
tinguishes three evolutionarypnases in 
the fictional portrayal of the American 
athlete. First there is the “Popular 
Sports Hero", frontiersmen like Davey 
Crockett and Mike Fink, whose 
legendary exploits were the stuff of the- 
nineteenlh-centuiy almanacs, from 
which emerged the dime novel, and 
ultimately. Ring Lardner. Thereafter 
comes the “School Sports 
Hero," a curious and moving literary 
reaction to the traumata of the nation 
during the Civil War. Battlefield 
carnage is sublimated into noble (but 
not fatal) strife on the playing-field. 
This phase begins with Stephen Crane 
and culminates (with a little help from 
Tom Brown of Oxford) in the wildly 


{overlook a rather significant similarity 
{between “Dick Diver" and the 
cardboard super-hero “Dink Stover"). 
[In any case, It is in Fitzgerald's fiction 
[that we first encounter the Image of the 
,iyoung athletic star who is a failure in 
[later life. (Buchanan is “forever 
Wiring, a little wistfully, for the 


woung atmetic 
[later life. (E 
'seeking, a lit 


dramatic turbulence of some 
irrecoverable football game.") 

! Hemingway’s Robert Cohn and 
(Faulkner's Labove in The Hamlet are 
two further examples of how the 
School Spbrts Hero becomes a “satiric 
.emblem' 1 j But these two novelists are 
jthe principal creators of Messenger's 
third type of American sportsman, the 
[“Ritual Sports Hero", a solitary, 
[Adamic figure who seeks self- 
knowledge in the wilderness, striving 


k>nly for himself, his own pride or 
Revelation, renouncing public pres- 
sures and public rewards: 

No one in Hemingway and Faulkner 
hunts marlins or bears, or buys (and 
• chases) horses in any auest for 
records or quantified achievement 
, but, rather they encounter the 
“biggest" animal or fish or the most 
seouctive pony. Furthermore, they 
experience the quality of the pursuit, 
which cannot be measured in terms 
of a score or a victory. In narrative 
after narrative, Hemingway and 
Faulkner belied the statistical truths 
of modem spprt and its streamlined 
face by playing the real and the 
sacred. 

(Though Messenger occasionally over- 
schematizes his analyses, eg, trying fo 
make Faulknef's fiction neatly 


This phase begins with Stephen Crane 
and culminates (with a little help from 
Tom Brown of Oxford) in the wildly 
popular serialized talcs of those parnt 
New Haven knights, Frank Merriwell 
and Dink Stover. 

Messenger js especially illuminating 
when he discusses Spptt Fitzgerald's 
strongly ambivalent reaction, to this 
figure- His earliest stories, and indeed 
h\s first novel, show an Intoxication 
with . the pulp football star. The 
•rhapsodic prose of This Side of 
Paradise even gives him new stature. 
Here is Amoiy Blaine fantasizing of 
football glory: “For those minutes 
courage flowed like wine out of the 
November dusk, and he was the 
eternal hero, one with the sea-rover on 
the prow of a Norse galley, one with 
jRoland and Horatius, Sir Nigel and 
‘Ted Coy [a Yale All-American 
fullback].'’ But • Fitzgerald then 
■developed a violent antipathy to this 


[argument of his book stands and he 
(convincingly demonstrates that the 
■different sports figures evolved organ- 
ically from changing realities in 
[American sport ana society. For there 
iare many qualities of the so-called 
-Hemingway hero in the frontiersmen 
|of James Fen Imore Copper aq^ tfjpir 
’“isolated, fnqiyfcfutil experience. “ Arid 
the natural morality ati, Cooper's 
iDcerslayer finds echoes In the ofthy 
maxims of Frank Merriwell (Mes- 
senger might have noted the Intriguing 
coincidence that the author of The 
Leather-Stacking Tales, whom one 
(tends fo imagine as a roughhewn 
[frontiersman like his heroes, was no 
[less a Yale man than the author of 
Wove/ 1 . • 

' This "athletic Darwinism" is further 
[substantiated by Harry Levin’s 


character - specifically to the New 
Haven, species. witness bis 
.unflattering portraits of Yale athletes 
Tom Buchanan in Gatsby and Dick 
Diver in Tender is the Night. (Though 
Messenger ingeniously ferrets out 
covert allusions in .. Fitzgerald's 
(characters’ names, he ; seems to 


Friday', 
pike an 


athletic ■ feat, and whose 


(capacity for taking punishment rouses 
a fellow-feeling in the Roman 
•soldiers." Indeed, if it js not muscular 
iChristfanJty perse, sport is nonetheless 
America’s religion. Small wonder that 
God is often referred to by Faulkner as 
,the "ancient immortal Umpire”. 
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British Workers and the Independent 
Labour Party 1888-1906 

David Howell 

British Workers and the Independent Labour Party stands 
comparison with the finest writing on labour history . It will 
become a classic in its field. 

0719009200 S32pp £35.00 

The Urban Experience : A Sourcebook 
English, Scottish and Welsh Towns 
1459-1700 

R , C. Richardson and T. B. James (ads). 

A range of original materials for the study of this decisive 
period ofurbut development is provided in chapters, each 
of which is arranged chronologically and addressed to a 
particular theme. 

071900900 6 224pp £19.50 

Immigrants and the Class Struggle 
The Jewish Immigrants in Leeds, 
1880-1914 . . 

JosephBuckmn '. ‘ L 1 1 

A survey of the economic and social life of an immigrant • 
community from a radical standpoint. JbeBuckmanhas * 


- used Yiddish sources, untapped statistical material, business 
records and oral sources in a study which Will overturn 
accepted views. • 

0719009081 H92pp £17.50 y ... 1 • . . V 


From the British Public Schools to the 
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PatwfeA.Dimol ■ 

An examination of the experiences, impressions and 
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lasting influence on present-day Canada. 

0719009413 284pp £16.50 

The Shopkeeper’s World 1830-1914 

Michael J. Winstanley ■ 

A detailed social history of retailing, the book Includes a 
section of reminiscences of people who^ worked in 
Edwardian shops and a number of superb photographs. 
071900728 3 272pp £19.50 1 

'jThe Achievement of Ted Hughes 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


Cure or kill 


Frank Zimring 

Arnold S. Trebach 

The Heroin Solution 

331pp. Yale University Press. £16.95. 

0 300 02773 

John Kaplan 

The Hardest Drug 

264pp. University of Chicago Press. 

£16. 

226 42427 8 

Injectable heroin is one of the worst 
inventions of modern limes. It has 
engendered a serious social problem 
throughout the Western world; but in 
the United States, heroin usage is both 
a different and a more difficult 
problem. The difference is not merely 
one of scale, although our hundreds of 


special problems. 


heroin usage within them, and a almost diametrically opposed, but criminal law that is unseemly, the poor, alcoholics, or any other 
culture of inolence interact to create share a great deal of common ground substantially ineffective, but sbll.rn his groups dependent on pubic resources, 
soecial problems en route. The Heroin Solution,, view, the lesser of evils. The more Kaplan, in contrast, provides an 

» . ti ■< j c* . u- h organized more or less chrono- optimistic Trebach wishes to delegate exhaustively argued survey of 

In the United states, mgn aemn | 0 gj ca |iy t alternates chapters on the to the medical profession problems policy options on heroin in the 
rates from overdoses, active criminal haphazard history of heroin control in that the criminal law has not solved, united states. His narrow fociu, 
users, enormous tlhcit proms, ana En , and and jn the United States. Kaplan views the trade-off between together with his warnings against 
large numbers of non-proauenve Aniold s Trebach’s “solution*' for the lesser criminal law enforcement and transplanting policies which wotk 
Coffin O treatment of addiction is to allow greater numbers of users in a different in one environment to another 
injectable heroin. Our physicians freedom to treat heroin fight; the availability of heroin would where they may not, make it difficult to 
heroin constrains Its use, out ar great •' J i«„„i T ou mnlre thru;* who are already addicted Irnnw whether and tn what evtent h* 


large numbers of non-proauenve Arnold s Trebach’s “solution*' for the lesser criminal law enforcement and 
ptizens are the treatment of addiction is to allow greater numbers of users in a different 

nJ" i ts 'use^b ut^at a t P h y sician s freedom to treat heroin fight; the availability of heroin would 
^it^vem^Vr«sawav from addicts without legal prohibition. Less make those who are already addicted 
£?hLv nroblerrfs enforcLeSr clear is his preferred solution for the up more comfortable but would increase 

^nrntion m an to 90 per cent of heroin users who the number of users as well as the 
“SJSS ^ ^ Of might not be classified as addicts. But extent of addiction. 

SnriSnmen? d to a ^larae and the most memorable single element of One would expect the scientific 


imorisonment to a large and “ e most mcmoraDie single eicuicmui one would expect the scientific 
danuerous underernund economy and Trebach s approach is the advocacy of evidence on heroin to be treated very 
ttufie suffering of addicts. Heroin in freel y available injectable heroin for differently in these books but this is not 
the UrdtedSutes , indeetLis a ^rful treatment of addicts at the discretion of Uie case. Trebach does nof 

- doctors. * ** — — • 


and important threat, and recently, the 
Congress passed legislation (vetoed by 
the President) to create a cabinet level 
"czar" to coordinate the nation’s anti- 
drug crusade. 

The Heroin Solution and The 


thousands of heroin users are part of 
the distinctively American disease: 
urban racial ghettos, epidemic rates of 


>art of Hardest Drug are two good books on 
isease: legal policy towards heroin. Their 
atesof authors reach conclusions that are 


doctors. misrepresent the evidence on heroin as processes would oe used to 

John Kanlan in contrast views free a P ain reliever, nor does he create a addicts into a variety of tret 

avutbiUtv at' hStSn ^ i^the United fontwy world of heroin maintenance programmes that would not 

Si the realization 1 of a bad despite the fact that this is a part of his neroln maintenance. Users wl 

5“£ Write he t no friend of the preferred solution. Arid F Kaplan, not committed other crimes wc 

area ™-. . wnue jr *1° ,nci ? a OI rtecnite his conclusion in favour of longer be a pnonty of the aw. 
prohibition of victimless crimes, his oespue ms conclusion in tavour oi e r / 

survey of the costs and benefits of criminal law enforcement, does not- All of this fine-tuning serves i 


E ohcy options on heroin in the 
tnited States. His narrow focus, 
together with his warnings against 
transplanting policies which wodi 
in one environment to another 
where they may not, make it difficult to 
know whether and to what extent he 
would disagree with Trebach’s 

E roposals for British policy. But in the 
Iniled States, more particularly in Its 
big cities, criminal sanctions would 
remain the main deterrent for heroin 
users convicted of other crimes, and 
against heroin sales. Criminal law 
processes would be used to coerce 
addicts into a variety of treatment 
programmes that would not include 
neroin maintenance. Users who had- 
not committed other crimes would no 


survey of the costs and oenents of. .. - . . , 

heroin prohibition in the United States d «?P“ te , * he substantial costs and 
moves W to support a role for the minimal benefits of using the criminal 
r law to coerce users into the acceptance 

of some kind of treatment. 

Indeed, both books traverse the 
empirical information on heroin quite 
skilfully. The authors are specialists 
in criminal justice, but they 

but are carrying out its intention that onh^a 

°L e m a ?.i public P health, Sd the relagd 
c B a J JiJnH !pn S ic nS disciplines that teach us what little we 

J e Fno^«h know aboul beroin, and they both 

feature of English juvenile courts. understand the transatlantic 

Asquith’s study involved him in distinction, dealing with British 
making a systematic analysis of the solutions to British problems as 
different “frames of relevance” or separate from United | States answers to 
“available ideologies” which might be United States problems. Trebach 
espoused by magistrates and panel pays insufficient attention to the 
members; this includes a survey of scale of the heroin problem in major 
different deterministic theories of US cities, and, remarkably, he does 
delinquency (which could serve as a not address the issue of who should 
helpful overview of the area for P a Y for his solution, or why heroin 
students, as could the historical addicts are more entitled to the 
introduction to the existing systems in treatment he recommends than, say, 
which he traces the repeated efforts to 
reconcile “justice” and “welfare"!. It is 
not clear, however, that such an 

elaborate scheme is altogether T^V • • • 

necessary for research into the I 1 |)\a/ T l | T| P\ 

assumptions of lay decision-makers. W ’ 

whose responses to the actual arid - 

hypothetical cases set before them r 

may well lack tl) e sophistication T ftnv Parker 

presupposed by such typologies. Thus * UU J * . 1 

it seems doubtful whether the decision- ■ ■ 

makers genuinely espouse the Rupert Allason 

determinism to which Asquith devotes T . n . . A . 

considerable attention when they 

select, a particular feature of a child’s ^ 0 ,ce Special Branch 

situation as relevant to their decision. 


Care and punishment 


Tom Campbell 

Stewart Asquith 

Children and Justice: Decision- 
Making in Children’s Hearings and 
Juvenile Courts 

258pp. Edinburgh University Press. 
£18.50 (paperback, £9.75). 


0 85224 429 0 

Offending children elicit diverse and 
often inconsistent reactions from adult 
officialdom, ranging from the 


compulsory measures of care”. In this 
system, juvenile “offenders” are seen 
simply as one category of children who 
might require sociat work intervention. 
No question of punishment can be 
raised and in each disposal the needs of 
the child are meant to be paramount. If 
the child accepts the “grounds of 
referral” the hearing, after considering 
various social work and other reports, 
may decide on discharge, supervision 
at home or residential supervision. 
Fines arc not an option but a period in a 
List D School may still be a sharp but 
not usually a short shock. 


but are carrying out its intention that 
there be extensive discussion of each 
case involving social workers, family 
and children, of a sort which is not a 
feature of English juvenile courts. 

Asquith's study involved him in 
making a systematic analysis of the 
different “frames of relevance” or 
“available ideologies” which might be 


paternalistic to the starkly punitive. Some years on, this Scottish system 
Until quite recently, the “progressive" and its counterparts abroad have been 
approach was to lake children out of confronted by a resurgence of a more 
the criminal justice system and regard traditional “justice” approach to the 
their "offences” ns a form of malady young offender, according to which 
requiring diagnosis in terms of the children are to be regarded as at least 
personal ana social causes of the partly responsible for their actions and 
behaviour in question, and disposal ate to be accorded the same rule-of-law 


accordingto (he needs of the individual 
child. This philosophy received 
remarkable ’ ‘‘ ~ 


instantiation 


Scottish “Children's Hearing" system 
set up by the Social Work (Scotland) 
Act (1968), following the Kilbrandan 
Report which proposed that 


Report which propc 
specialized lay tribunals oe 
to 'deal With children 


protections as their elders. Court hypothetical cases set before th 
hearings, legal representation and may well lack tlje sophisticat 
determinate sentences in proportion to presupposed by such typologies. T 
the actual offences are the objective of ft seems doubtful whether the decisi 
the “justice for children" movement, makers genuinely espouse 
This retributivist resurgence is not so determinism to which Asquith devc 
much a call for punishment as a considerable attention when tl 


considered 


■ THR MUSIC OF BRASIL 
DAVID P AFPLEBY 
. w excellent coverage of the enllra 
IB mill an) scene, both, historical and 
musical, and of the relationship af the 
musla tolls cultural pon.lexL* - Gilbert 
Chase 

■ 24A pp, fWu* £]S.1S 

KATH RHINE ANtfR PORTER'S 
WOMEN 

The Bye of her Fiction 
By anplylnB Ihe but look of (tarntnUt, 
roythfo, anapreudlanorltlclam to Kath- 
erine Anne Porlei'e Edtlon, DeMouy : 
discovers a stgnlfloani unity not pnly 
among Porter's stories but also between ' 
the writer's work add her life. - 
USpp,£i7.00 

APPROACHES TO HOMER 
• ‘ CARL A RUB1NO fc ■ 
CYNTHIA W SHEMU^npiNB, eds 
i Horn erio uhoUrahlp today' Is dlstin- -• 
. gulshod by a dauUng Slvaralty of <. 


losed mat much a call tor punishment as a 
e established demand that compulsory intervention 
i who are in the lives of offending children and 
i need of their families be subject to the Strictest 

scrutiny and be limited.by the degree of 

gravity of the offence proved in a court 
iazil of law. This court-based approach is 

.. more characteristic of the English 

iiorUMund system of juvenile justice, In which lay 
fiSSrerihe magistrates (whose normal work is 
ru* - Gilbert wl tn adult offenders) in juvenile courts 
make determinations - of guilt and 
18 Innocence and are able to take account 


US cities, and, remarkably, he does 
not address the issue of who should 
pay for his solution, or why heroin 
addicts are more entitled to the 
treatment he recommends than, say. 


All of this fine-tuning serves modest 
ambitions: “Although there is hope 
that the cumulative effect of many 
small improvements may eventually 
lower greatly the cost of neroin In our 
society, it looks very much as if no 
dramatic change will rescue us from the 
problem." Kaplan’s rejection of heroin 
maintenance is anything but 
ideological. Ironically, it is the scale of 
the heroin problem in the cities that 
makes broad maintenance pro- 
grammes an unlikely solution:- 

“Heroin maintenance is, in many 
ways, like euthanasia. It is perhaps a 
good idea if all the details can be 
worked out.” Kaplan then proceeds to 
demonstrate that they cannot. 

Both these books make accessible to 
a general public facts, options, and 
arguments about heroin policy at a far 
more sophisticated level than had 
previously been achieved. Both will be 
recognized as substantial contributions 
to the literature. They deserve a wide 
readership. 


Down in evidence 


Tony Parker 


Rupert Allason 

The Branch: A History of the • 
Metropolitan Police Special Branch 
1883-1983 


Moreover, without disputing the o 
interest of the book’s conclusions, the - 

of .law. mis court-based approach is significance of comparisons between a strnn&cnnH ril«;cnnw>rii n o hnnk with 
more characteristic of the' English two such very different systems is 
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pf derision-making in English juvenile courts. Another complicating factor, that h® was a Social Constable for six 
courts and 1 Scottish Children s which is scarcely mentioned in this y ears * has , written several military 
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panel members, must make findings on 
tact and law and consider imposing 
finek (by far their mOst popular 
disposal) it teems inevitable and 


Stewart Asquith’s, comparative study 
pf decision-making in English juvenile 
courts and' Scottish Children’s 
Hearings, is pf great- topicality and 
interest; The. core of the book Is the 


that he was a Special Constable for six 
years, u has . written several military 
histdry books under a pseudonym, and 



presentation of his findings based on 
the use of the decision-makers’ 


that in 1939 a raid on a house where 
IRA suspects lived "led to the recovery 
of a quantity of bomb-making 
equipment". 

Numerous ' other completely, 
uninformative statements appear: 
unexpectedly, without preamble or 
comment or subsequent elaboration . 
One paragraph begins, with no prior 
mention of the subject, "Of the sixteen » ' 
enemy ngents executed In England . .. 
between 1939 and 1945 only one, Jo*®* • 
Jacobs, was shot in the Tower or- :i . : 
London after a court-martial." There s 
no information following 
interjection, nothing about who Inc 
other fifteen were, how th$y were 
executed or where, nor even If tnCy 
were tried. The sentence which follows ;. 

Isl “In contrast to the Great War, Ino -. ^ 
Security Services established a system V 
to co-ordjnatc M15’s activities with -; i 
local Chief Constables, so there was. p 
little need to call upon the Branch^/ 3 
deal with the two hundred or w. 
proviilcial forces.” Hcavy-hanoeo 
censorship seems the only po^ lt3 
explanation of countless simiwrji; : " 
elliDtical remarks which ntake severa ; r ■ 


ttie use or tne aecision-makers have extensive discretionary powers as 
5 *!E? n i 8 !? 0 l yp lcal ca8c ' studies ' ‘heir, to how to ■: • proceed * in Seir 
actua ca5e ^ determination as to whether; a child 


^cuninOy working on a film project rill ptal rnninrk, which^ niak; ; , 

referrals are made initially and who’ Presumably we’re meant to Infer, that . chapters barely ’ comorehenalble. Fa .? : 
haveMtensIve^Uci-e^ « the name used here Is his real one, hares are raised ^c^rdmp .4 V. 

1- In rtjore than .one scrite^ ..t 

finne i Ira ramilorlu Hrnu/rt L. C .. . ! : 


and ihq researcher* dbservations of should be t 
the form and content of the interaction Reporter is 

in , and h . e F n 8 s - Asquith's • Scottish s 

admittedly unsurprising conclusion Is counterpart 


fe”leani"that”'The ^'mmunist Partytfi ; i. - . 
Reporter » clearly a ^Hgurelri the - W0llld ^ compiete’i/he tells us in his , Great Britain’s chiefrirMns were ^. .:.; :;- 
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though.lt doesn’t actually say so. and- In rtjore than .one sens^ 

About the possibility of genuine herrings dfo regularly drawn 
revelations the - author himselt Is less Cockburn would Jiaye bebn il ; „■ 

reticent.. "No history of the Branch 
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Progressive’s progress 


Arthur Marwick 

Anthony W. Hodgkinson and 
Rodney E. Sheratsky 

Humphrey Jennings: More than a 
Maker of Filins . 

250pp. University Press of New 
England. £15. 

0 87451 226 3 

The publishers of this beautifully 
produced book eschew’ the hard sell: 
:, Many agree that Jennings (1907- 
1950) is Britain’s most remarkable and 
universal documentary film maker.” 
The tone is appropriate . Jennings, who 
met an early death when, location- 
seeking in Greece, he fell from a cliff, 
still inspires a quiet reverence not 
accorded even to John Grierson, 
“father of British documentary’’, nor 
to Paul Rotha or Harry Watt. Jennings 
was a poet, a painter, and a founder- 
member of Mass Observation: this is 
the significance of the subtitle, an 
adaptation of David Gascoyne's 
remark of 1978 that Jennings was 
“more than jus/ a maker of films" (my 
italics). None the less films are the 
thing: in a valuable appendix the 
authors supply summaries and credits 
for the whole of Jennings's output, 
whereas amid a rich collection of film 
stills they reproduce only one. of his 
paintings. 

From 1934 onwards Jennings was 
making films mainly, but not 
exclusively, for the GPO Film Unit; he 
was credited with "Colour Direction 
and Production” in Len Lye's Shell' 
film of 1936, “The Birth of the Robot", 
an early and fetching version of the 
notion that you can be sure of Shell. 
The pre-war film showing most 
distinctively the characteristics which 
came to be associated with Jennings, 
and which are summarized by Anthony 
W. Hodgkinson and Rodney E. 
Sheratsky as “the counterpoint of 
sound-track allusions and images that 
may be only remotely related to each 
other”, was Spare Time .(1939). 
However, even this eighteen-minute 
documentary may not establish 


Jennings as an auteur since there are 
grounds for attributing much that was 
innovatory about the film to its editor, 
Stewart McAllister. 

Jennings is reported to have once 
said that “good films could only be 
made in times of disaster”. Certainly, 
while that doubtful, but revealing, 
assertion is best relegated to be a 
question in an exam-paper, the war did 
offer progressive intellectuals an 
opportunity and audience they would 
not otherwise readily have attained. 
For the Ministry of Information and for 
posterity there came from Jennings: 
The First Days (co-directed with Harry 
Watt and ’ Pat Jackson). Spring 
Offensive, Welfare of the Workers (co- 
directed with Pat Jackson), London 
Can Take It! (co-dfrected with Harry 
Watt), Heart of Britain, Words of 
Battle, Listen to Britain, Fires Were 


accompanied 


r — images 

diminishes both the poetry and the 
visuals. The justly celebrated Listen to 
Britain has no commentary, and the 
use of natural sound, together with a 
range of musical sources, often 


Started, The Silent Village, V-l, The 
Eighty Days, The True Story of Lilli 
Marlene, and A Diary for Timothy . 


London Can Take It! was intended for 
American audiences, to whom it was 
shown as a straightforward report by 
the American journalist Quentin 
Reynolds, all other credits being 
suppressed; a shortened version 
entitled firiinfri Can Take It was used in 
British cinemas. Though the Ministry 
of Information was stricken by its usual 
doubts, the film was magnificently 
successful propaganda. Reynolds’s 
sententious rasp still echoes in the 
head: “These are not Hollywood sound 
effects . . . this is the music they play 
every night at London ... the 
symphony of war . . .”. There is 
argument over Jennings’s precise 
contributions to the film, but the final 
shot showing a jaunty young air-raid 
warden getting a light for his cigarette 
from a cab-driver has been recognized 
by HBrrv Walt as “one of Humphrey 
Jennings's touches of genius”. Words 
for Battle comprises readings from 
william Camden, Milton, Blake, 
Browning, Kipling, Churchill and 
Abraham Lincoln. To the authors of 
this book “the accompanying images 
do not merely illustrate the words. 
Thev reverberate with them . providing 
fresh associations in the same manner 
as do words in poetry. To me poetry. 


Jennings belonged 10 that highly 
privileged group which some term 
upper-middlc-class, others upper- 
class. When his private means proved 
insufficient to support a family as well 
os his painting, he turned to his 
Cambridge contacts and it was through 
them that he entered the charmed 
circle of film-making. Actually, most 
of the products of the British 
documentary movement nrc 
pretentious, patronizing and tire- 
some; only now are the solid merits 
of British feature films of the 1930s, 40s 
and 505 coming to be recognized. 
Jennings's most distinctive war-time 
films have a special gentleness, but 
inevitably he shared in the progressive 
intellectuals' perception of die war and 
its significance. Both A Diary for 
Timothy at the end of the war (“Arc 
you going to make the world a different 
place - you and all the other babies?”) 
and Dim Little Island, four years later, 
hold to the notion that the war had 
unleashed a great potential for social 
reform. 

It would be as absurd, however, to 
blame Humphrey Jennings for helping 
to engender the complacency which 
may be seen as one of the less fortunate 
legacies of the war, as it would be to 
blame Wilfred Owen for creating 
disenchantment with World War One, 
and thus the mood of appeasement 
which eventually followed. Jennings's 
films are genuinely a part of the 
complex war experience and through 
them we can still enter into that 
experience. But we must never mistake 
them for the whole experience. 
Hodgkinson and Sheretsky have 
written a short bpp|c, of which about 
half is taken up with photographs; 
appendixes and bibliographies. In 
their shrewd and undogmatic way, they 
.have got it about right. 


Austerely spellbinding 


Richard Combs 

Peter Cowib 

Ingmar Bergman: A Critical 
Biography 

397pp. Seeker and Warburg. £12.50. 

0 436 10885 2 

Bergman has long been held up as the 
epitome of "personal” cinema, a 
director who has drawil on his own 
experiences and upbringing for his 
moral, religious, . psychological and 
metaphysical themes, But he is also a 
very private individual and his life has 
not been an, openibook in the manner 
of a similarly autobiographical film-' 
maker like Fellini. (He has even 
expressed a longing . to be • as 
anonymous as the craftsmen who built 
Chartres Cathedral.) Peter. Cowie, 
who has a long persbnal acquaintance 
with Bergman, admits that “tnere is the 
sense of exasperation at being unable, 
by virtue eitheT of fastidiousness or of a 
certain fear of the laws of libel, to pry 
too keenly into the intimate ways of the. 
subject". In this “critical biography" he 
only fills in personal background which 
is relevant to the films, but his portrait 
of a 'director with a tendency, to the 
dictatorial |s not always flattering. He 
does give us. however, a valuable 
detailed family history, which both 
qualifies and elaborates on the legend 
of Bergman's strict Lutheran 
upbringing, and the account of his 
attachment to F6r6, a sparsfely 
inhabited island, in the Baltic where 
Bergrban first worked in 1960, made 
bis nome and principal locatibn from 


the mid-1960s, and which fye has 
documented for Us own sake rn two 
films sho( ten years apart. : 

. What comes across in these instances 
is the austerity and bleakness, spiritual 
and physical, • whfch is pfobably 
everyone’s . imagfe of . Bergman’s 
cinema. But what is also revealed is an 
intensity,, and waywardness, of 


emotional life that led Bergman to - 
reject his repressive background (he 
actually Physically assaulted his father, 
a pastor) and to maintain ever since a 
fierce ambivalence about home and 
family life, but which has not 
prevented him from sustaining a 
working discipline as regular as the 
seasons, with a prodigious output in 
both the cinema and.theatre. Another 
interesting side to his character is also 
revealed: his early and deep 

attachment to music and bis dislike of 
reading. He still tends to talk of his 
films m musical analogies and * to 
protest that he is not at . all an 
intellectual but an instinctual director. 

The real curiosity of this approach, 
however, is that while the biographical 
aspect is constantly advancing towards 
criticism as such, the crifici?tq itself , 
never really gets going r For all its 
fastidiousness, the book does convey 
the turmoil of Bergman’s life (the 
many marriages and longstanding 
affairs with three of his leading 
actresses; the bungling assault by the 
Swedish tax authorities in 1976 which 
drove him temporarily into German 
exile), the tense of a compulsive, 
driven personality, busily evolving. 
But tiie account of the films is more 
static, despite Cowie’s attempts, for 
instance, to trace the development of 
Bergman’s, religious theme, from 
problems of faith : in the 1950s to 
existential doubts , about Odd in the 
1960s. The major, problem Is that 
Cowie implicitly accepts thestaadofd 
view of Bergman as someone who has 
taken the great questions of life on b» 
shoulders, and the discussion of the 
films consequently has a hermetic 
quality, as if ; they were perfectly 
transparent means of expression for 
this self-sufficient questioning 
intelligence. 

. This impression is reinforced even 
by the; chapter devoted to Bergman's 
"cultural heritage”.' Gowie be^qs by 
buotinte 1 Bergman: “I’m a radar. set, I 


up with memories, dreams and ideas!” 
Many people are, quite reasonably, 
compared with Bergman: other 

Swedish directors (Victor SjQstrOm, 
Mauritz Stiller), playwrights (Strind- 
berg, Pftr Lagerkvist, Hjalmar 
Bergman), philosophers and mystics 
(Swedenborg, C. J; L. Almqvist). But 
Cowie in his summation returns to 
Bergman the solitary genius: “So the 
names are summoned forth, as i n some 
ritual Incantation. But they remain 
mere embellishments to Bergman's 
art.” 

Discussion of Bergman’s style or 
technique is also swept' up in 
assumptions about the overriding 
humanist significance of his work. This 
can allow a contradiction to pass 
unexamined: the observation that his 
films of the early 1 1940s were mtich 
indebted to • Bxpreskfonlsm ;wbile 
Bergman himself ales Rossellini as an 


influence: “alt that extreme simplicity 
and poverty, that greyriess". It also 
means that other possible affinities in 


his work, the connections that might 
break down the cliche of Swedish 
isolation in general and Bergman's 
artistic inviolability in particular, are 
not analysed In detail. Mention is made 
of his admiration for Hitchcock, for the 
unlikely reason of his assurance as an 
entertainer and. his ability to spellbind 
an audience. Comparison here might 
have been worth bushing further (both, 


pick op due thing or another and reflect 
it back in mirrored form; fell jumbled 


directors had' religious upbringings).' 
Other “foreign” influences would 3 Iso 
have been worth elucidating - apart 
from Strindberg, Bergman lias qlso 
staged plays by Tennessee Williams 
ana Edward Aloee. Perhaps in the end 
trio:. much of the . biographical has 
frustrated the critical; Cowie has given 
us a generous portrait of, the artistic 
perspnality. bui has not answered many 
oi the questi ons about Jiih art. , , t , 
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VILLA I T ATTI 

THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY CENTER 
FOR ITALIAN RENAISSANCE STUDIES 

The Harvard University Center for Italian . 
Renaissance Studies at Villa 1 Tatti, Florence, intends 
to publish a new journal, I Tatti Studies: Essays in the 
Renaissance , which will appear as frequently as 
contributions warrant. This journal will be devoted to 
essays on all those aspects of the Italian Renaissance 
which the Center itself aims to explore. Contributions 
are not limited to members or former members of I 
Tatti. The editors are Salvatore Camporeale, Caroline 
Elam and F. W. Kent. It is expected that a further and 
related series publishing original archival documents 
and source material wiJi be announced in the future. 

I TATTI STUDIES: 

ESSAYS IN THE RENAISSANCE 

will hope to solicit carefully considered and well 
written essays normally of about 7-10,000 words, 
rather than shorter notes, and of a nature not narrowly 
specialist. A typical issue will include essays from a 
variety of the disciplines within Renaissance studies, 
but the editors are also anxious to encourage 
interdisciplinary approaches. The journal will be 
receptive to work which comes to novel or even 
speculative conclusions about important problems, 
avoiding rigidly professional concerns and technical 
jargon. Thus the essays should be accessible to the lay as. 
well as the professional reader. The languages of items, 
submitted for publication need not be limited to English- 
or Italian. 

For technical details address: 

Tile Editors, I Tatti' Studies, Via idi Vincig/jfltff-2(5; o': * 

: 50135 Florence, Italy. :'iV 
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THE BUILDING OF RENAISSANCE FLORENCE 

An Economic and Social History . 

Richard A GoUthwaite 

‘Masterly In its breadth, command of detail, and readability. 1 
Caroline Elam, times literary supplement 
8018 2977 1 £7.95 paper 

CAN THE THIRD WORLD SURVIVE? 

. V ’ . ' Jacques Loup 

• ’■ * t 8018 2765 5 fi2T.2J. Cloth 8018 2766 3 £7.75 Paper' ■ 

PSYCHOANALYSIS NEVER LETS GO 

Frangois Roustang 
8018 26^4 8 £15.75 

THE ARAMAIC PROVERBS OF AHIQAR 

James M Liudenberger 
. 8018 2797 3 125.50 

UNREDEEMED RHETORIC! 

. Thomas Na*he and the Scandal of Authorsliip 

; - v ’ - v ■■ Jonathan'V Crewe > .!■-.■ 

..i 8018 2848 1 £12.00 . 

: WQlli9NA THIRD . 

■ world'. 

Edited by Mayra Buvfait, Margaret A Lycette, ’ _ 


8Q18 2681 Q £25.80 /■ “ • * 
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David McKitterick 


John Alden and Dennis C. 
Landis (Editors) 


European Americana; a chronological 
guide to works printed in Europe 
relating to the Americas, Volume II: 
1601-1650 


954pp. New York: Readex. $85. 
0 918414 09 1 


The first volume of European Amer- 
Icana appeared two years ago, and the 
project mil eventually end with the 
Revolution: if this date seems curiously 
arbitrary ‘ for a series avowedly 
concerned with the Americas as a 


E radical reasons tor it - not least to 
eepsome possibility of completion for 
a nobly conceived study. This second 
volume, covering a mere half-century 
where the first covered more than twice 
as much, is devoted to a period almost 
defined by the establishment of 
plantations for tobacco in Virginia and 
sugar in Barbados, and preoccupied in 
some circles with the spread of syphilis, 
a disease already widely recorded in 
the sixteenth century but all the more 
significant in that it needed to be 
absorbed into the classic European 
medical tradition. France founded 
settlements at Port Royal (In modem 
Nova Scotia) in 1605 and at Quebec in 
1608, and attempts were made by the 
Dutch and English to break the 
Spanish monopoly in South America, 
while American news gradually began 
to seep into the European intelligence' 
system. Thanks to migrations, the* 
European population of the western 
hemisphere expanded enormously, to 
the detriment of the native population, 
and transportation, slavery ana' 
crimped labour became familiar 
features of colonization. The simul- 
taneous processes of assimilation of. 
new and strange cultures and 


countries, as well as their products, and 
of exploitation as a widely accepted 
vehicle of financial speculation, 
dominated the period. 

!' : Wben in 1713 White Kennel pub- 
lished his first list of Americana, he did 
so in order to provide an aid to those 
engaged in missionary work. Our 
definition of the term has changed 
since according to the preoccupations 
of succeeding generations, and as used 
here it goes for beyond familiar stand- 
bys such as Sabin or Medina's 


bys 
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AGING 

An Bxploriltan 
DAVID P BARASH 

Introduction to tha^sufeject of 
■win and light Inatyleandtuhaunllil 
In . content. David Barash haa combed' 
the acianHRo and technical literature, 
researched tha history end myths - 
auocfaiad with aging, andpreaenta his 
Rndinga In a highly readable narrative. 
242 pp, £12.78 

. THE POETIC AVANT-GARDE 
IN POLAND, I 9 I 8 - 1 B 3 B . 

BOGDANA CARPENTER 
Baaed oh extensive research tn Warsaw, . 
and including a Urn selection of 
pod ms, many of which had not been 
previously translated, both in English 
and Polish, lb I a work le a valuable 
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uiQua diagrams and drewirtgk, it 
' traces the evolution of theetrcularottp, 
* .bqth es theoretical ideal and ne tl has 
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East* And the Western (iemlaphore. 
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estimate that, as a result of redefining 
their scope, less than one-third of the 
7,400 items in this volume appear in 
Sabin; but conversely, they have 
rejected most Spanish (or, for that 
matter, English and French) theology 
tbat might have received notice 
hitherto simply for calling attention to 


Katherine Kyes Leab 
and Daniel J. Leab 


the presence of the European powers 
in the New World. Our notions of 


whole, however great the impact of the 
Declaration of Independence on the 


old colonial powers, there are sound 
Tactical reasons for it - not least to 


what the term can be persuaded to 
comprehend have changed in a most 
suggestive manner since Henry 
Stevens, the greatest of the many 
booksellers who have dealt in 
subject, responded to expressions 
American nationalism and battled to 
persuade collectors to buy not only 
English books on their country, but 
those in foreign languages as well. 

The geographical area has expan- 
ded, to encompass all the Amencas, 
but the focus has shifted also, to 
include the Impact of the New World as 
an idea as well as a geographical 
location and economic base: its 
absorption within the European 
intellectual, as well as material, frame 
of reference. Donne's “O my America! 
my new-found land” characteristically 
seized a geographical allusion, but also 
pJayed with the excitement of modem 
discovery in an apparently quite alien 
context; the western hemisphere 
offered a fashionable mode of thought 


The best-known and most widely 
distributed (over 8,000 circulation) 
of the periodicals read by America’s 
book collectors is really a trade jour- 
nal, A B Bookman's Weekly. A B began 
as a section devoted to the ex- 
change of antiquarian books, of the 
R, R. fiowker Company's Publishers 



July 


sold it to its editor, So) Malkin, who 
with his wife ran it with great style and 
success for almost twenty years. In the 
early 1970s Jacob L. Chemofsky 
became editor and publisher, and in 
the past decade he has made dramatic 


has achieved news-stand distribution. 
ABC is an interesting if uneven blend 
of articles, news notes and reviews of 
books, catalogues and the like. Among 
the consistently valuable features are 
those by Anne Horton, its contributing 
editor on photographica. Among (lie 
most useful ABC features arc the 
bibliographical check-lists - recent 
subjects being Truman Capote and 
Edward Albee - which offer “biblio- 
graphical Information suf fieri fur 
accurate identification of the first 
edition of every title listed". The 
editorial tone of ABC is sharp, witty 
and sometimes hypercritical. 

Terry Belanger's Bibliography 
Newsletter is also pungent and 
Belanger, in addition to 


engaging; 


directin' 


ige 

ig the rare books programme of 
the Columbia University School of 
Library Service, organizes summer 
institutes on rare books, plans 
conservation programmes and runs 
the_Book Arts Press. BIN, as it is 
known, has been a parTaricTa reflection 
-of Belanger's activities since its 
founding in 1973, and has grown 
proportionately, both in pages and in 
circulation (now about 1,000). BIN is a 
colourful amalgam of trenchant 
reports of meetings and lectures, 
propaganda for various projects, 
informative lists of new and remain- 
dered books and other items of 
bibliographical interest, and gadfly 
stings. Over the yean, however, 


increases in circulation and advertising 


beyond economic, social, political or 
religious constraints. Ben Jonson (of 


course). Bacon, Taylor the Water Poet 
and Shakespeare, with dozens of other 
imaginative writers, found cause to 
allude to it, sometimes in a contrived 
manner, as it was digested Into the 
European consciousness. It is not the 
least important aspect of the approach 
taken by European Americana tbat.it 
chronicles and describes this interplay 
between* the Americas as a world for 
mental speculation and as a continent 
demanding exploration, trade and 
emigration, while at the same time 
working fundamental changes in 
Europe. Future volumes will suggest 
other topics, but in these respects the 
period covered by this one is crucial. In 
1973 Thomas R. Adams, librarian of 
the John Carter Brown Library (the 
institution responsible for the series), 


revenues, partly through the use o 
“theme issues" whose editorial 
features are devoted to such subject 
areas as medical books, children's 
books, or the literature of crime. 
About three-quarters of each weekly 
issue lists thousands of books wanted 
and for sale by hundreds of dealers - 
and some private individuals (books 
for sale only; the “wants” section is 
restricted to the trade). The editorial 
features include news of the book 
world, library and business notes, 
obituaries, articles about collecting 
and collectors, speeches given at 
scholarly meetings, literary and 
historical essays, and reports. In the 
past few years the book reviews and the 
reports of book fairs and auction sales 
have been relentlessly cheerful, the 


fashion. Robert Hcnnon’s 
bibliophile is dedicated to % j 
miniature book movement", snm ! 
issue includes photographs, aim. 
trends and commentary. The Quarijr' 
News Letter of the Book Club i 
California is a membership benefit.^ 
extra copies are for sale 
available. Typical of its articles is An 
England’s “The Early Printing Cam 
of Edward De Witt Taylor, 1890- 
1898". Studies in Bibliography out 
Booklore is “devoted to research inthe 
field of Jewish bibliography” , and to . 
most recent issue includes a check-lb 
of works about Heinrich Graetz, i 
noted chronicler of Jewish history. 

The periodicals produced by various 
libraries for their friends and 
supporters may contain articles useful 
to collectors as well as information os . 
their own collections. One can read 
Ashley Montagu on the - NonesuA 
Press in Princeton’s Library Chronidt 


BiNfi frequency of publication has 
diminished even as Its importance has 
grown: at one point BiN, which had 
started as a monthly, was not even a 
Traister, Assistant 


only black marks being bestowed upon 
the American postal authorities. 


Though some editorial rethinking has 
been going on, AB is still a highly 
democratic journal. Typically, in- a 
recent issue a complex, scholarly 
overview of DBshiell Hammett's career 
and literary style was followed by a 
bookseller’s rambling reminiscence. 
AB, as any reader or the TLS back 
page will know, is seeking to win 
British subscribers by offering cheap 
air-freight delivery. Subscriptions 
include the two-part /lB Bookman's 


wrote of the library as "a challenge to yearbook whose, strengths apd weak- 
explore the-meaning of the discovery nesses reflect those of the weekly. 


of America, an' event whose 
implications Bre not yet understood". 
He was modest in his understatement, 
but this volume gives the voyage the 


For much of this century there has 
been published in the United States an 
American Book Collector, The current 
holder of this title has its origins in the 


beat possible encouragement. ; _ endeavours of Dennis Carboneau, who 
As is noted by John Alden and in the mid-1970s began Bibliognost, an 
Dennis C. Landis, their work is not interesting if somewhat eccentrio. 
complete; but it is far. more so than little magazine that became Book 
anything else of its kind available. Its Collectors Market, By the end of the 
most serious limitations . arise, decade William Burton, in the form of 
obviously, not somuch from accidental the Moretus Press, had assumed 
omissions In the compilers’ reading, or publication of that magazine and had in 
from decisions oh what to select, as turn transformed it into the American 
from the nature of the primed Book Collector (ABC). Burton has a 


Daniel 

Curator' of Special Collections at the 
University of Pennsylvania, has now 
joined Belanger in putting out the 
newsletter. 

The quarterly Papers of the 
Bibliographic Society of America is 
produced by John Lancaster, Special 
Collections Librarian at Amherst 
College, and his wife, Ruth Mortimer, 
Rare Books Librarian at Smith 
College, PBSA is the successor to the 
well-regarded Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library and includes such 
thorough articles as Anne Charters’s 
“Kerouac,!*. .Uforary . Method . and 
Experiment: The Evidence of the 
Manuscript Notebooks in the Berg 
Collection”. Fine Print, whose editor- 
publisher is Sandra Kirschenbaum, is 
1 a review of the arts of the book" , as its 
subtitle states. Its occasional 
predousness seoms a small price to pay 
for its interesting articles and reviews 
and its pull-out calendar of events. The 
Library Chronicle of tlie University of 
Texas at Austin is “designed to present 
information on , . . materials In the 


al collections at the University of 
thick 


document itself. The compilers rightly loag-standlog interest; In antiquarian 
draw attention to the administrative books and the ! ’ 


revolution that made Spanish 

government dependent on printed 
comunlcation even at a trivial level, 
and they have dope their best to prune 
in this area. But the English State 
Paper?, 1 being overwhelmingly 

manuscript are usually hot eligible at 
vend while space is fou 


trade, and some years 


Texas at Austin”, and it’s as 
as a Texas steak. A recent 180-pago 
issue dealt with Photography ot tne 
Humanities Research Center. The 


ago the Moretus Press published an 
excellent directory or 


'•M ‘f-- * ■ 


u\U'»-;hsit’v or 
u \siii\{; i o\ iMti'ss 

1 (.mvi v Str.'.-t, t.ondon WCi 


all: 


American 

oooKseuers ana tnetr specialities.' He 
has been aided in producing .4BC by 
the consulting Editor, Anthony Fair. 
Some 3,000 copies of this attractively 
designed journal are sent to 
subscribers or shlri every twn month* 


quarterly Manuscripts began in 1948 as 
The Autograph Collect 




taken of the manuscript circulation of 
English poetry, antedating printed 
! collections: The commonplace that 
printing can be Inhibiting as well as 
richly communicative is nowhere more 

clear than in a study such as this, which — ■ • 

seeks to chronicle .through' I he impact n Y w . 
of a single medium, the impact of , L> rflisey 
America Or Europe. But therein is ■ 

.another book. European Americana , 

-ed, with foil and 
(cal references to 
. , , .... locations of, 

extant. copies, a Mographical index of 
printers and booksellers as well as an 


. lectors Journal, the 
organ of the Society of Autograph 
Collectors. Now edited for tne 
Manuscript Society by David R, 
Cbestnutt, a historian at the University 
of South Carolina, it includes suen 
special features as a report on auction 
trends and a section called “Col-, 
lectors Showcase” which highlights 
various collections of autographs or 
manuscripts in a vivid and intelligent 


AnnemaribKordkcki-WipMann 


Register, zum Gntenperg- Jahf bach 
1926-4975 " - 


more ephemera) fashion, the Anglo- 
American school of textual biblio- 
graphy; the Gutenberg-JaHrbuch has 
bedd better without it. Instead,, in its 
. ciirrent; , phase (since 1975) it is 
MV devotinj 



TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANTIQUARIAN 
BOOK FAIR 



try 

or the literary agent Don Congdenm 
the papers of nis former colleague, 


Harold Matson, in Columbia Library 
Columns. Or there is “John Wesley 
in Middletown" in the 'Wesleyan 
University Library Notes and the 


revealing transcript of a talk given 


the head of Christie's New York booi 
department in the Detroit PubHc 
Liorary’s Among Friends. 

This is but a small sampling of the 
periodical literature of American 
book-collecting. A wider survey b 
obtainable in G. Thomas Tanselle’s 
“The Periodical Literature of Enaliib 
and American Bibliography”, which 
appeared in the 1973 volume Studlesin 
Bibliography, edited by Fredson 
Bowers, and was supplemented in 
Tanselle’s .“The Literature of Book- 
Collecting” in Book Collecting: A 
Modern Guide (New York and 
London: Bowker, 1977). 


AB Bookman's Weekly (PO Box AB, 
Clifton, New Jersey 070: 


15) 

American Book Collector (274 
Madison Avenue, New York, New 


York 10016) 
'Ne 


Bibliography Newsletter (21 Claremortl 
Avenue, New York, New York 
10027) J 

Papers of the Bibliographical Society t 
America (PO Box 297, Ore# 
Central Station, New York, New . 
York 10163) 

Printing History (PO Box 4922, Gr&nd : 
Central Station, New York, New 
York 10163) . - ■ • V 

Bulletin of Research In the Humaflm r. 
(Publishing Center for Cultural - . 
Resources, 625 Broadway, New, 
York, New York 10012) / “ < 

Fine Print (PO Box 3394, Sri \ : 
Francisco, CA 94119) ' 7* v- 

The Library Chronicle of the Uttlvei dty ■ 
of Texas al Austin (HamanJCM 


E. JOSEPH 

Welcome you to 

STAND 18 


at the 

Antiquarian Book 
Fair and to inspect 
their new gallery at 


1 VERE STREET 
LONDON 
W1M9HQ 

a few minute8from the 
Europe Hotel 


Specialists in 
English Literature, 
illustrated books, 
fine bindings and 
standard sets in 
leather or original 
cloth. 


85 BEACH STREET. DEAL, 
KENT CT14BJB 
Tel: Deal (03 045) 5086 



TWENTY-FIFTH ANTIQUARIAN BOOK FAIR 
Stand SB 

I will be showing Modem First Editions and a 
small sslechonTrom my Catalogue 22: David 
Garnett CBE- A Wiiter'8 Library, whloh will 
be released at thB Book Fair. 


TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANTIQUARIAN 
BOOK FAIR 


EUROPA HOTEL 
Grosvenor Square, 
London wl 


-t.-S 


The 

GUILDHALL BOOKSHOP 

(A. F. WALLIS Ltd) 
Stand 27 

COMPUTERIZED 

STOCK 


Pleaee write slating Interests: 
authors, subjects, titles, illus., or any 
special categories - to: 

Guildhall Bookshop (Warehouse), 
Bear ol 8 Victoria Road, Surbiton, 
Surrey. 

Very large stock - most fields. 
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CAVENDISH 
RARE BOOKS 

2-4 PRINCES ARCADE 
PICCADILLY, LONDON SWtY 6DS 
Tel. 01-734 3840 


of Texas at Austin (Hanwojna 
Research Center, PO Box raft 
Austin, Texas 78712) 
anuscript 


Manuscripts (Manuscript Society. $ ! , • 
North Niagara Street, Burbank, tA . 


The iJicrabibliophilc .(Rob 6 ? ^ - 


Hennon, 824 Capri Isles Blvd.ty. 
106, Venice, Florida 33595) 
Quarterly News Letter of the ptp fc- 
Club of California (312, W J 
Street, San Francisco, CA WJjL-* 
Studies In Bibliography and Bow? . • 

, (Library, Hebrew Union Cplle0£ 

1 JIR, 3101 Clifton AW j.; 
Cincinnati , Ohio 45220) . ■ : ,y : £- 
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VOYAGES A TRAVEL 
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Includes personal and 

Iftrminnlnov hi^f nfiillv refleti*' ^ F : 1 • 


326p{?:, Mainz: Gutenberg- 

alphatetical 'one. and a general index 3 7755 8 4QQ1(5 T- .J- ■ 
of authors, titles aqd subjects, deserves 
the widest posstblq use. ; < : . Tt.„ v. A r » a 

' — ■ - •' ■ ' n ■' . . t • . i. . ,Jh®' Gutenberg JahrbuCh uocus no 

fTrl™ h Xnt!^$lZ as * So U r« W b sen 


gratifyingly devoting much more space 
to the fortunes of' printing after the 
ind'pfdss era, ana to. more critical 
'efviews of the history of the book. 

oxn t ■ . L.-L' ■ - 


needs 


In J 962, Siegfried Joost published an 
index to .the. Gutqnberg-Jahrbuch for 
Jp26-60, which has long been out oi 


terminology helpfully 
current stage of biblit 
learning, some 6f the 1 riot yet 
familiar terms being briefly di-^ . V v. - 
Then conies a list bfthe booksDOWj . 
.in the surveys of researth-wmett w -n- ; 
wilcooie new feature ’ of the^;W»- 
recent numbers , pf the 

Pirioltu CncotitiA Mcdlnh : SlStOf Ql 


Duncan M. Allsop 

Stand No. 65 

General selection of : 
modem and antiquarian 
books. . 

Current catalogue 

atMflobleJroin: 

26 Smith Street, Warwick 
CV344HS 
Tel; (0926) 493266 


14-16 JUNE 1983 


Tuesday, 14 June llam-8pm 
Wednesday, 15 June llam~8pm 
Thursday, 16 June llam-7pm 


TH£ ANTIQUARIAN 
BOOK FAI R 

14tl»-l€th June inclusive 

iCLARKE-HALL LIMITED 
are on Stand 55 and will be 
■ showing Illustrated Books. 
Catalogue 25 oi} 
"Johnson & His Contemporaries" 
will be available. 

Our shops at 

7 Bride Court and 22 Bride Lane 
will be opened throughout the 
Fair or 

TelephoneOl-353 Al 16 


Godfrey Smith 
will open the fair 
at 11am on Tuesday, 14th June 


NO ADMISSION 
CHARGE 


BJORCK& 

bOkjesson 

STRANDVAGEN7 
Box 5404 ; . 

il484STOCkHbtM, 
SWEDEN 
Sciences, Natural 
History, Voyages & 
Travel, Scandinavica. 
Catalogues on request 
Stand No. 32 


James Editrard Walsh 





print,' so the: new bne is sensibly 
cumulative; dad ^doyert the whole 
sehte £o ' 1975, ; ' including, Jooat's 
material; Thenewpiodei islmproyea 
ilTii number of ways. (Luckily,, Adfte- 
miarie. KordeokuWidmann did not- 
heedlo tackle the very teql difficulty of 




. wieady 'difonologically; ^arranged.) 

After-.a listing ;pf cohtributions > by 

r lW 0 "? i. •: ^lliBe Jnucfc 


icccui numoors, ui /r: :i. u ft ' 

Finally j Susanne ^dsslich, sistef 9l *• 
mail) compiler, provides fi.;j 

not least for th6 varto of ..Wnd ; K 
typefaces they display, wmen Uisg^. 

•to. -.8fie recorded.;Th$:twp, M^ 
daughters of the greatly reg*^. 
Hans.. Wjdmahn, ; editor or- ‘IS; 
Gitienberg-Jahrbuch froai i-l!W WS; 

, his -death in 1975, and 
Glial piety- reflects his high 
. This excellent index is easy tp u^ g; 
.because It opens up: aecdas tofj^ ;.j 
‘ araenai.of; 



CHELSEA 

RARE 

BOOKS 


Old and new friends 
will be welcome t 
Stand No. 34. 

, 313 KING’S R0AP 
SW3 
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l.&M. M0RT0N-SMITH 
Stand 44 

Music, Calligraphy, 
Rare Books of the 1 6th to 
, th 0 18 th century 1 , 
Catalogues Issued ■ 
regulariy . 
Maysielth, Wllland, 

Liphoofc . 


FINE BINDING ' 
RESTORATIONS,, 

and cases made, 


first AND FINE EDITIONS 
OFENGL1SH LITERATURE fN 
OLD AND NEW BINDINGS • ■ 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ... i 


LARGE GBNERALSTQCK : : ' 


MUSEUMOF BOOKBINDING ■- 


MAGOSBROSLTP 


60 Berkeley Square 
. London W1X6EL 


Stand No, 14 


Weareexhlbitlng a . - 
seledtion of Books. Orlenfei 
; ^MlnlQfores, arid '.’ M 
\::j Avrf6gfd0hfdL#erer :; 
f.visifpfs 



DEIGHTON BELL & CO 


Stand 9 



Rare and Fine 


Jubilee Books Ltd 
18 High Street 



Books 


Burford 


f 

Stand No. 57 


Oxfordshire 





OX8 4QE 



13 Trinity St 


History, 



Cambridge CB2 1TD 


Literature, 



Tel: (0223) 353939 


Theology 



WATERFIELD’S 

(STAND 44) 

CATALOGUE 45 


A FAIR SELECTION 
1 50 books from stock 
1533-1965 


36 Park End Street, 
Oxford 

(0865) 721809 


G. & D. I. Marrin & Sons 
149SandgnteRd, 
Folkestone, 

Kent CT20 2DA 

■ tr Kent Topography ☆ 

☆ Charles Darwin* • 

☆ Natural History ☆ 

☆ Maps & Prints* 

Please send for forthcoming 
catalogue 
Stand No. 68 




THOMAS E. SCHUSTER 
9 Gillingham Street, 
Loridon SW1 V 1HN 
Tel: 01 : 82e 7963 
We buy and sell most pie- 1860 
illustrated books. Specialities : J 
Topography Atlases, Colour . 
Plate Books, Natural History, 
Ornithology, Botany. 
Prints: David Roberts, John ' 
Gould, Swiss Aquatints. 
Maps: Germany, America, 
Australia. ■ 

Stand No. 48 


BELL, BOOK & 

R ADM ALL LTD 
4 Cedi Court 
London WC2N4HE 
01-2402161 


FIRST EDITIONS 
(Stand No. 21> 

First boohs by the foltowUig authors wfll be 
on dfeplay: 

H. E. Bates (signed). Samuel Beckett 
ned), WlUfam FBUlkneJ’ (drat novel), 
liam GoWing. Henry Green, fimest 


Hemingway (insert bedli Jack Kerquac, 
Louis MacNeice. Katharine 


. .. — Mansfield 

Marianne Moore, R. L Sidvansprt, Evelyn 
V/augJi (setond book- 'P.R.B.* Inscribed). 



antiquarian 

: BOOKS AND , 
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Getting back to nature 


William Logan 

Carolyn Forch£ 

The Country Between Us 

63pp. Cape. £3.95. 

0 224 02095 1 

Sandra McPherson 
P atron Happiness 

71pp. New York: Ecco Press. $9.95. 
0 88001 021 5 

Jon Anderson 

The MUfcy Way: Poems 1967-1982 
115pp. NewYork: EecoPress.$14.95. 
0880010061 

Jo r ie Graham 
Erosion 

83pp. Princeton University Press. 
$12.50 (paperback, $6.95). 
0691065765 

Amy Clampitt 
T he Kingfisher 

149pp. NewYork: Knopf. $11 .95. 
0394528409 
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A boy soldier in the bone-hot sun works his 

knife 

to peel the face from a dead man 
and hang it from the branch of a tree 
flowering with such faces. 

Too many political poems are written 
with a kind of moral innocence; Forch 6 
often displays an irony - towards the 
pretensions of a twenty-year-old poet, 
for example - that sounds a more 
distrustful note. 


Leslie Scalapi no 
C onsidering how exaggerated music is 
138pp. San Francisco: North Point 
Press. $9.50. 

0865470669 

David Wo*ahn 
I cehouse Lights 

69pp. Yale University Press. £6.95. 
0300028164 

Gjertrud Schn ackenberg 

Portraits and Elegies 

48pj3. Boston: David R. Godtne. 

0879233680 

■ “■ ■* ; 1 j ■ 

The murky relation between private 
lives, ana public affairs aarkens 
Carolyn Forchd’s . The Country 
Between Us. The first sequence of 
poems derives from the months she 
spent working in El Salvador, and her 
eye Is no less striking when it notices 
ordinary events (“the oldest women t 
shelling limas into black shawls”) than 
when it records the horrifying: 


INTERVIEWS WITH 
CONTEMPORARY WRITE US 
L S OBMBO. ftd 

This collection reveals the iu bat unlive 
value of the literary Interview, with 
leading iwrlien such u Max Frisch, 
Margaret Atwood. Nadine Gordina er, 
Alain Hobbe-Grillst, . tOnjatay Amis, 
Charles Tomlinson, Angus : Wilson, 
Margaret Drabble, aitd many more. ] 
SM pp, cloth paper t7.B3 

' MALORY’S GRAIL QUEST 
Invention dk Adaptation In 
Medieval Pitrae Romance . 

- ! SANDRA NBS81IILE.. 

This Is a fuclnaltne study, one which 
medievalists, art historians, and 
MudaoU) of Flench and English romance ■ 
and matorid will Value for its Insight 
hilo medieval tilerary theory and 
oelhetfca, and forlla novel pempeothm 
■ on the slgoiricence .afad undeHylpg 
' lnlenttona or M el otVs distinctive quest 
■ ' . : 04 pp. Unto. £| 8 .iS : . 

. SIR PH I Lit* SIDNhV 

Pii»en * Poetry. 

: i ' Second Bdtitijtii ; . 
ROpEKTKlMBHQUOH. ed 
• ...Thlsappeini tobelhebestantholOlCV 


, any siutiofit oouW deldm'ir' Kaihrfna 
; . “ • r : ktWljth X7lh Centur^hffn* ■. 

; aTB pA ^tOth &3 JUS, popfef £400 

r ' u'i ’ V*HH lJLACkfcolwps 
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But If all our losses are a form of death, She does not so much adhere to form as 

A mirror in which we see ourselves strew her poems with an array of 
advance, metrical and musical devices that are 
I believe in its terrible, empty reflection, too utfe employed in fecent American 
Its progress from judgment toward poetry, and nave rarely been employed 
. . com P a “ IQn - w Uh such mischievous delight in the 

His tendency to lapse into the possibilities of language by anyone 
sentimental in the presence of good has ^ ince Ejj za beth Bishop and Marianne 
been exacerbated m more recent Moore 


compassion, 
to lapse into the 


pretensions of a twenty-year-old poet, poems. In “Lives of the Saints”, for . . . 

for example - that sounds a more example, he attempts to beatify Clampitt’s careful descriptions 
distrustful note. Mozart, ■ John Clare, Tolstoy, foster a familiar, even conspiratorial 

Unfortunately, despite her concern Mandelstam, Rembrandt, Klee - as if tone. She might be a Kh^teache^ 
with external events, her poetry still their suffering were a martyrdom to art the scrupulous notes at the end of the 
seems trapped by current expectations or to an idea. He has a point, but it volume enrourage that impreMion 
(poets now begin as autobiographers, seems the wrong one; the pain of but she. takes such m her 

and much of their verse exists only as a artists, even in the service of their art, subjects that one learns as much by her 
vehicle for reflection or confession). In is not special. Like many poets, example as by her examinations. Just 
her attempt to offer a personal Anderson has perhaps begun to find when she begins to seem a poet of only 


her attempt to offer a personal Anderson has perhaps begun to Iind 

response to the horrors she has his seriousness burdensome. He has the sweetest temperament, however, 

witnessed ForchS too often emphasizes written relatively little since In Sepia she turns and displays a dnrkness 

herself at their expense. She is all too was published in 1974. It is valuable beyond self-knowledge, a loss that 

conscious of her role as r poet (“To my to have his three early books and the cannot be Duraed by language. 


country I ship poetry instead / of brea 


to have his three early books and the 
new poems gathered here, but they 


so I cut through nothing"), and insists seem to chart a ’ife which after six or 
on turning political events into symbols so years of emotional upheaval has had 
that haven't any of the power of the moslofthebadblooddrainedoutofit. 


that haven t any of the power or the 
events themselves (“while birds and 


cannot be purged by language. 

Clampitt can make poetry out of 
almost anything: water trickling down 
subway steps, Beethoven’s Opus 111, 
the sea mouse, or the disadvantages of 
central heating. 77ie Kingfisher at 
times seems like a vast sampler, its fifty 
poems still not compassing her 


LiiuniabiTM i lriiiiw ****** i n _j P ri r oh Rm 'c htri Hfink Hvhrids **"*a/“"“ _ 

warmer weather / arc forever moving f p , . d f nf, osts was fi,|i 0 f times seems like a vast sampler, itstifty 
north, /the cries of those who vanish/ fLS invention ^ ^en tawBfc?- P° ems stil1 not «™P a s si “S her 
might take years to get here"). She also * immnanllv abstract produced bv imagination. Oamnitt has mastered a 
reveals a mysliSil strafn which range of moods and diction , from elegy 

threatens to turn the blood of men into Drea that light quickly have to sat ^ re - She has thc bming of a 
the blood of poetry. When a colonel P t it . f . se 3j n d book is comedian and the poise of an actress, 
dumps a bag of human ears on a table, X r fnd Zre prS though h ^ her. poems remain in. me.e 
forh ". ,nS f eC * ,0n: lacks theenergy antFthewiJdimage^of toneonftS 


Something Tor your 


lacks the energy and the wild images or 
ir your poetry, no? he said, her earlier poems. Erosion in this 
ears on the floor caught this context could have been dangerously 


scrap of his voice. Some of the ears on the 
floor were pressed to the ground. 

The story is so grotesque that she has 


symbolic: 


The tide 


... c a u.y 15 su gruiesque m m nas u always |sj upwardi inland, into the 
cast it in prose; but even that cannot 3 v 8 v river’s rapid 
save so poetic an end i ng. argument , pushing 

Forchfi’s work relies on sensibility, with its insistent tragic waves - the living 


yet her poems remain intimate, 
unassuming, and often playfully 
detached. That easy tone can disguise 
hard lessons. 

Would Prometheus, cursing on his rock 
as he considered Are, the smuggled gem 
inside the weed stem, and the excesses 
since his protracted punishment began, 
have cursed the ocean's copious antidote, 
its lapping, cold, incessant undulance 


but she has not found a language for . , . J™*' 

deeper feeling. When she tries to be ^ my book, of wme great stomfarmitat 

poignant she is only pretentious - “We to be recaUcd by „ 
have , each of Us, nothing. I we will give bul transfemul 

it to each other”. She has, however, whole onto this shore by waves, so that 
brought into American poetry a erosion 

subject (hat is often considered alien to is lis very face. 

it. Despite its faults, The Country Where once Graham’s personality was 
Between Us is often disturbing. Forchd sapped by verbal ingenuity, the erosion 
is at her best when angry, rather than 0 f that ingenuity nas left her mpre 
elegiac; her elegies are discursive, while concerned With the outward relations 
anger movesher to epigram. _ that manifest inward ones. In poem 

In three earlier books Sandra after poem her considerable' 
McPherson celebrated domestic intelligence forces the natural world to 
themes. Patron Happiness , her fourth, serve the complexities of philosophy, 

is . l m ?- re 1 i ^ d . mk ffli au ‘ 0 . bl ° gra P^ : The ancient walla and richly 

USESLj®* , recentl y embroidered culture of Italy, where 

Graham was raised, offset the uncivil 
mother, and a few of the new poems {an^capes of New York City and rural 
■St" tentative relations wuhthts America. What has been revealed is 
stranger. The discovery turns back on Graham's isolation as she casts now 
^ 7 K WC ,T L° n T h< i into nature, how into philosophy, for 

^ some human contact or echo - her titles, 

^n hnnT?» d h! i f S Q I h i ■ A ^ S range from “Reading Plato” and “In, 
75 dJSS0cla * l0n » 1 What Manner the Bddy is United with; 
was not bom. Only you were. the Soule -» t0 -Wanting a Child”. For 

The painful emotions apparent in Graham, poetry is still a mental 
these unresolved conflicts vanish when construct: the secret subject she veers 
she writes poems immersed in nature, from is loneliness. Even when her 
At such times McPherson remains a forms are truncated or her arguments 
gorgeous . impressionist, ■' whose impromptu and unsatisfying, her best 
inventions are a kind of rapture. It is- poems maintain a tension between real 
not merely her metaphors that redeem, and ideal that drives them past the 


— ~ . - plowed to shards by wheeling porpoises, 

say. my book, of some great storm farout at Mrogen-cucoxygen fenned jp^in 
sea, too far 

to be recalled by us hard carbon, diamond of purest water, 

bul transferred the unforbidden element crosscut by Tire, 

whole onto this shore by waves, so that Its breakup the absolving smile of rainbows? 

erosion The metres, the long sentences, the 
is its very face. copious and even frivolous vocabulary 

Where once Graham’s personality was draw from Bishop and Moore, Wilbur 
sapped by verbal ingenuity, the erosion and Merrill, but they challenge what 
of that ingenuity nas left her mpre they borrow, and transform what they 
concerned With the outward relations steal. In the history of American 
that manifest inward ones. In poem poetry, a number of poets have come 
after poem her considerable' Tate to their first book -Frost at thirty- 

intelligence forces the natural world to nine, Stevens at forty-three. Clampitt, 
serve the complexities of philosophy, whose poems only began to appear five 
The ancient walls and richly yeare ago , is in her early fifties. There has 
embroidered' culture of Italy, where never been anyone quite like her. 
Graham was raised, offset the uncivil The elegant design and printing of 
landscapes ofNevy York City and rural Considering how exaggerated music is, 
America. What has been revealed is Leslie Scalapino’s first full collection, 
Graham's isolation as she casts now cannot disguise the disturbing mental 
into nature, how into philosophy, for states her six sequences record. Scnla- 
some human contact or echo -her titles, pino’s poems seem like an inner dlcta- 
fange from “Reading Plato” and “In. lion, a complicated and eccentric mental 
What Manner the Bddy is United with; process precisely taken down. The only 
the Soule” to "Wanting a Child”. For strain is the search for forms that such 
Graham, poetry is still a mental* thinking will fit. Her dramatic punctua- 
construct: the secret subject she veers tlon, for example. Indicates pause by thc 
from is loneliness. Even when her length of space following each stop (“By 
forms are truncated or her arguments' morning, naturally. I was sated”Y 


steal. In the history of American 
poetry, a number of poets have come 
Tate to their first book - Frost at thirty- 
nine, Stevens at forty-three. Clampitt, 
whose poems only began to appear five 
years ago, is in her early fifties. There has 
never been anyone quite like her. 

The elegant design and printing of 
Considering how exaggerated music is, 
Leslie Scalapino’s first full collection, 


Hugo, the series has become d 
conventional as cottage cheese. David " 
Wojahn’s Icehouse Lights is more 
distinguished than the selections of the* 
last two years, but still shackled by 
current American fashion. 

Wojahn’s childhood was made for 
poetry - crippled mother, alcoholic 
father, blind grandmother and 
grandfather. Yet whatever pain these 
circumstances caused - and ne returns 
lo them with the compulsive need to 
relive, or restore, his childhood - has 
turned pulpy and bathetic in his poems: 
“Since memory becomes revision, / 
like sentiment in foolish songs, / we 
smooth our pasts and loss / until they're 
simple”. To do so is to betray them. ' 

Wojahn's is a sad, moody, earnest 
reflectiveness. In small towns and 
claustrophobic apartments, he displays 
his sensitivity hke a scar. There is 
nothing risky or exacting here, nothing 
to offend propriety; his poems are 
firmly organized and his Images 
striking, but such images, often more 
unsettling than the scenes tljey 
ornament, still ' do not redeem 
Wojahn’s tiresome misuse of personal 
history, or an imagination that so easily 
appropriates the famous dead 
(Delmore Schwartz, Cesare Pavese 
and Buddy Holly among them). 

The dead are a bullish issue on the 
stock exchange of American poetry. 
“How much can we remove from the 
dead / for our private, selfish use7” 
asks Wojahn. Not enough, one might 
reply, before turning to Gjertrud 
Scnnackenberg’s Portraits and Elegies, 
The first of the book’s three sections is 
a series of poems for her dead fathei 1 , 
the second a long poem on Darwin in- . 

, old age. 

Schnackenberg’s fluent mastery 
of pentameter and rhyme serves an 
intelligence without muddle, an 
imagination that draws nature into 
> severe alignments - a planter’s clock, a. 

' rowboat on a lake, the faint moon 
' dipping behind hills, the fish lurking in t 
I the water weeds. The nature shp. 

1 inhabits is not benign: . 

! On our hoi porch, a snake unhinged his 
' jew, • ■ 

• A toad half-swallowed in his fatal kiss, 

’ Twin heads and double tpngue that nirsAd - 

• Our door. ' 

» ’ Now apples black with frost ding to the - . 

bough, . . . 

r And all around this house the cold : "• 

• And breathes that frog’s blue sob. Oh take ’! 

! • me now.- 


Sale of historical books and MSS 


Sarah Bradford 

Autograph manuscripts of major 
works by Beethoven rarely appear For 
sale, but on May 26 Sotheby's offered 
four pages of a Beethoven sketchbook 


containing early versions of five major 
works - the Piano Concerto No 1 in C 
major Op 15, the String Quartet in G 
major Op 18 no 2, the nano Sonata in 
B flat major Op 22, and the Violin 
Sonatas in A minor Op 23 and in F 
major Op 24. The pages, which once be- 
longed to the violinist Bronislaw 
Huberman, founder of the Palestine 
Symphony Orchestra, and were 
subsequently presented by him to 
Toscanini, were originally part of a 
sketchbook of which the major 
fragment is in the Stadtsbibliothek in 
West Berlin. Beethoven’s sketchbooks 
are not easy to decipher since he often 
worked on different pieces alternately 
or at the same time, with the result that 
the sketches would be crammed so 
closely together that he would 
frequently have to turn back to 
previous blank pages to complete 
them, and in this case thc 
musicologist's task was further 
complicated by the fact that the 
sketches bore only a faint resemblance 
to the finished works. The manuscript 
was sold for £27,500 to Dreesman. 

Among other important musical 
items in the two-day sale was an 
autograph manuscript by Debussy, 
twelve folio pages of his setting of the 
seventh scene of Theodore de 
Banville’s play, Hymnis, inscribed by 
the composer to Mme Vasnier with 
whom he was in love and for whom 
several of his early songs were 
composed (£15,400 to Christopher 
Wood). An autograph manuscript by 
Schubert contained two of his early 
songs, composed at the age of 
nineteen, for one of which, “Pflicht 
und Liebe", it is the only surviving 
source (£11,550 to Jopp), while an 
interesting -series ot letters bv 


aw into philosophy, for states her six sequences record. Scnla- 
mtact or echo -her titles, pino’s poems seem like an inner dlcta- 
leading Plato” and "In. lion, a complicated and eccentric mental 
the Bddy is United with; process precisely taken down. The only 
"Wanting a Child”. For strain is the search for forms that such 
itry is still a mentaF thinking will fit. Her dramatic punctua- 
secret subject she veers tlon, for example. Indicates pause by thc 
iness. Even when her length of space following each stop (“By 
icated or her arguments' morning, naturally, I was sated”), 
d unsatisfying, her best One might in.her work speak of strong 
in a tension between real and weak commas; it is like gauging the 


Her poems find, in nature, in art* -.-.'.’T. i 
anywhere, the deaths that will make j; ; i ■■ 
her father's deuth benrnble. The poise ( 
and confidence of these formal imagej • f ••• 
rivnl the glassy brilliance of Hecht and ; ; ; 
Wilbur, une would not expect a poej., ’ 
so bound by the immediate omotlopstj ... 
family and marriage lo be concerned 
with history, though her father was a. ■ y - 
historian. She usurps his occupation* - , 


interesting • series of letters by 
Schumann to his publisher, C. F. 
Peters, discussing the publication of his 
opera Genoveva, his oratorio Das 
Parodies und die Peri and his song- 

a cle Dlchterliebe was bought by Otto 
Bas for prices ranging from £700 to 
£1,900. Similar prices were paid by 
Christopher Wood for some Of the 
: originafs of Verdi's pub lish ed 
correspondence with Conte 
Opprandino Arrivabene, including a 
letter reporting the death of the 
composer's father which occurred as 
Verdi was rehearsing Don Carlos in 
Paris (£1,870). 


When Proust’s father died on 
■ November 26, 1903, it seemed, as his 
biographer George D. Painter wrote, 
“that an indispensable condition of life 
in the present had been removed . . . 
Proust realized with vertigo that only 
his stricken, weakening mother 
remained to keep him from falling into 
the past. He stood at last on the edge of 
the abyss of Time Lost." Proust's “nalf- 
ioving, half-hostile" relationship with 
his mother is well known and indeed is 
well expressed in an important 
collection of his letters to her covering 
the period from October 1902 to 
August 1905. “La v 6 rite e’est que d&s 
que je vais bien, la vie qui me fait ailer 
bien t’exaspSrant, tu d 6 mo!is tout 
jusqu'k ce que j'aiUf: de nouveau 
mal . . . ilesttriste dene pouvoir avoir 
dlafbis affection etsantd . . .''.Proust 
wrote bitterly to his mother, 
complaining that she preferred him ill 
and under her control rather than well 
and happy. The letters are n quarry of 
material for A la Recherche an temps 
perdu , such as the ludicrous episode ref 
wiiich Proust made use in Le Cdii aes 
Guermantes) when lie stamped on 
Fgnelon’s hat after a quarrel and tore 
out the lining. The quarrel was 
indirectly caused by Mme Proust's 
refusal to allow him heating when his 
friends calied; angrily Proust sent her 
the lining as proof of the resulting 
scene (“Comme tu pourrais croire que 
j’exagire ie joins 6 cette lettre un 
morceau ae la coiffe . . .") with the 
somewhat fatuous injunction not to 
throw it away in case F 6 nelon might be 
able to make use of it. Mme Proust 
died on September 26, 1905 and, again 
to quote Painter, “suddenly Time was 
Lost". The collection, one of two by 
Proust to his mother in private hands, 
acquired at a sale of the original whole 
in Paris in December 1977, was sold to 
Christopher Wood for £29,700. 

Among the nineteenth and ~ 
twentieth-century book's sold oii May 
of 

inscribed by the artist to his wife, made 


£5,000 to Newton, a first edition of 
Dostoevsky’s Dnevnik Plsatelya 1877 
(The Diary of a Writer for 1877) with an 
inscription and a note of the inscription 
by Dostoevsky to the compositor of the 
December issue of the work sold for 
£2,700 to Jeffrey, and a fine copy of the 
'first edition of Tolstoy’s Voina l Mir 


French by Turgenev to Princess 
Trubetskoy, dated March 28, 1865, 
criticizing the novel is no uncertain 
terms as it first appeared in instalments 
entitled 1805: 

Que e’est ennuyeux et froid, quelle 
recherche de la petite bdte, quel 
manque absolu'de sens historique, 
d’imogination el de‘ po£sie (chose 
6 t range chez iui). C’est un peintre 

3 ui a voulu faire un grand tableau 
'histoire -et l! s’est cassfi le nez . , . 

Nor, he added, did his friend Prosper 
Merimle think much of The Cossacks. 
The letter was acquired by Christopher 
Wood for £2,800. 

Tho second day’s sale was devoted to 
continental and early printed books 
and bindings, among wiiich there were 
some outstanding items , including two 
Grolier bindings. Jean Grolier (c 1479- 
1565) combined financial acumen with 
a superb taste in books and fine 
bindings and indeed, in the words of 
the late Howard M. Nixon, “His 
posthumous fame rests on his 
achievements as a book collector” . The 
Grolier family made their fortune in 
the financial departments of the 
French royal household, Jean’s father 
Etienne having worked for Louis XII 
as Treasurer of the Duchy of Milan, a 
post which Jean inherited on his 
father's death. Educated by an Italian 
humanist in Paris, he later established 
close relations with leading Italian 
humanists who dedicated their books 
to him and “extolled the munificence 


■copy of Egon to him and “extolled the munificence encyclopaedias; this dopy. the. ed 
tngen, . 1917, of his patronage” Increasing his prlnceps, was .printed by Zainer. 

:o his wife, made fortune by a shrewd marriage in 1520 to Augsburgon November 19, 1472. 


Jeanne dc Bri sonnet, whose family 
controlled most of the finances of 
France, he was captured with Francis I 
at Pavia and later returned to France 
where he occupied various lucrative 
positions in the royal service until his 
death in 1565. Grolier may have been 
somewhat unscrupulous as a 
businessman and was more than once 
subject to rigorous enquiries into his 
financial practices but he spent his 
money on the best contemporary 
books for which he commissioned 
Ithe best contemporary bindings 
(establishing a tradition followed by 
_ subsequent French collectors), buying 
not only French books but works 
written or_ edited by his Italian 
humanist friends, many of his books 
being printed by Aldus family or by the 
scholar-printer, Froben of Basle. 

Grolier used several binders in Paris, 
including the celebrated Claude de 
Picques whom he abandoned when de 
Picques became absorbed in his work 
for Henri II. Indeed, as Sotheby's 
cataloguer pointed out, the first 
Grolier binding in the sale, an Ovid, 
Fastorum Libri VI . . printed in 
Venice by Aldus, January 1502- 
Fcbruary 1503, had been previously 
.erroneously attributed to de Picques. 
Grolier commissioned work from four 
large and two small ateliers and Dr 
Mirjnm Fool of the British Library has 
identified the Ovid binding as the work 
of one of the two small binders known 
as the Master of Vu Saix. Only three of 
his bindings for Grolier are known, 
with one for another patron; 
consequently the Ovid made a high 
price, £24,200 to Quaritch. Another 
Grolier binding in red morocco by the 
quaintly-named Cupid's Bow Binder, 
once in the Liechtenstein library, made 
£13.200 to Chaponnfcre. Quaritch also 
acquired a rare fifteenth-century 
Cracow binding with an interesting 
text, Isidore of Seville’s Eiymologlae, 
one of the most important of medieval 
encyclopaedias; this Copy, the edltio 
prlnceps, was printed by Zainer at 
Augsburg on November 19,1472. 


Book prices and cultural values 


the ordinary, though thrir precise 
gaudiness has a transforming effect - 
“Terns flash here, four dqlled-pp stilts 
in a pbol.V Dozens.of godwitsa thick- 

g plden heiq on the bay -. Rather, such- 
eauty. restores,--to her a sense of 
and ' danger. Whether 


ie surface tensions of the intellectual life , 
t and into deeper areas than anything 
■ ‘in her, " 


encountered 


earlier work. 


length of Emily Dickinson’s dashes._ 

So' dramatic a form does not 
guarantee drama. The weird anecdotes 
she rattles off don’t conclude, but drift 


Amy Clampitt is the most refreshing away open-endedly and ominously. At 


. new American poet to appear in many 
yfars; indeed, she is one of the few 


fmplJCatea n^> drowning at a . 
motel pool or in a mud cum at “Tile 


times her work is a. modernist 
grotesque - she’s attracted to people 
who think themselves insects, or their 
lovers seals, dogi,. plants, or baboons. 
One sequence, “Instead Of an 


'' tj® ■■ b .land prose that characterized One sequend, ^“Instead of ' an 

its* dangers even when famS its £ m ® ncan y e«e during the 1970s, there Animal”, observes suckling and sexual 

: more stringent forms, led by Gjertrud Sequence' ; - breathlessly recounts 

■* The pre-Divinity majors I once knew . Schnackenberg, ■> Brad Leitnauser, • incidents during travels through India, 
Have Mi-become gbdp by now, Katha Poliitt, and now Amy Clampitt. Africa and America* It is never the 

and Clampitt Is also entranced by natural hews but the nuance tfrat matters, and 
you ana were ireinea Dy^wM^and phenomena; but where Jorie Graham, she israOrp alert to thq fshadlngs of 

Graduating to a part of nature. ; • ' uses nature to complement mind and • intercourse than anyone except 

“ VrP a! . Sandra McPherson, emotion, Clampitt Ashbery. .. . 

jSssssSS SRiSStees awsspastoisf 

upfeS ElSuth « Seti^Her oSInpymax »n te 

saastKite: 

bw 0 ” The MIlky Wty act* . iqi^^asyofhermihd. Itisnothowshe 

amb, 8%-. Where at low ilde thc rocks, like the ' ' 'phatshe payk attention tothat 

frnrrim !^ nt qf ap bid sheepdog or spaniel.' are -tnakqs her strange, dark poems so 

from an excess. of jtentitnenL-H|a early • rap’d with wet stfawted, the edye . ■ pnusualj I. r- , ' : - • 


phenomena; but where Jorie Graham she is alert to thq shadings of 
uses nature td complement mind and social intercourse than anyone eJcepl 
Sandra McPherson ^ emotion, Clampitt Ashbery. 
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family and marriage lo be concerned . - . , 
with history, though her father was 8 . ; V .. 
historian. She usurps his occupation* - ; , 

. however, trying to resolve ih poetry the ; i - 1 _ ■ 
histories death lqaves incomplete. 
the Bayeux Tapestry: 

now the centuries of.grwuc/, . - ”■ -j,. 
And smoke that stained it, and rho Mlw -.U- : ; 

while 

And grinning wonn that spiraled thitw 

• i the.d™' i;.;... • 
Say death alone makes life a masierpR*-- 

There William of Normandy remouAU ? 1 ; 

- hofff. ^ 

A fourth time, four times despeivje !° ;; 

drive i . ..p. k - 

Off rumors of his death. HU 

.. . • <r \,t V oTSwIh • ^ •. 

■ . He swivels and lifts ids yisor .upaixl .' ■ 
Look at me well/ For l dm still. ^ ve l^ / 
Your, glasses, lying on the. desk. ! 00 *,™’ - v-». ' 

.... , . ' —hilvins 1 


thotical, Her onrushing syntax can be 


If Schnackenberg' •'& rbe 
traditional of thesq poet$,:iinmUM w ?fy i; 
fashion and the documentary & -■ 

. she also cuts deepest, a^d the ^. ^i..- 
lines of her style' ll! be' tte l®?? 'x*-.'. 
last! ng,' - j j. [ /'"-■! . ' 


nas . 'an ..unpn 
especially since hii 
from an exetsi of 
Work progressed,' 
fills- collected 


i an ex(^s5 of sdniipient, Hjs early rang'd with wei seaweed, the edve * ■' . 
k progressed ;-' 4 s c^nheseen from <im 6 ays a paYemept di; qrean, at thnek ' " 
collecteci .i.vbluufe i; .: from' the :‘wriiiuing Ilke enfijlt^at others ' ' 


“ v. Among ^V. H* Auden’s ten choices: 
,-s ' V duifng hls tqrtn.es editor ;bt the Yale 
V ::: Senw.qf lounger Bpets T ^ere John ' 
, ^ hb ^* ^Adnqhne' : -W. S; 
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William Rees-Mogg 

• There is, from a dealer’s point of view, 
an endearingly robust quality about the 
rare book market; it did not suffer a 
severe recession but it is certainly more 
.active in June 1983 than it was in June 
1981 or 1980. Indeed we have come 
back to the anxieties about shortage of 
stock which were felt in the 1960s and 
in some yean of the 1970s. I wish I 
knew where my next Dunciad (1728) 
was coming from. 

. In Britain the biggest movement of 

S lices has been caused by the 
uctuations in the value of the pound : 
against the dollar. At Pickenng & 
Chatto, as is, the practice of our 
eminent contemporary Quaritch, we 
quote our prices in dollars, a habit 
which, infuriates . some , English 
.Collectors and even displeases some: 
American collectors when (he dollars : 
strong. We do s 6 because the market 
| for rare- books i is an international 
[market in which dollars are the 
predominant currency. It Is the dollar 
value rather than the sterling value of a 
book which is its true market price. 
You cannot put up the dollar value 
because sterling has risen and there is 
j no pressure to reduce the dollar value 
Iwhen sterling falls. 

One of the most fascinating aspects 
of the rare book market Is indeed Its: 
International character. ‘ London 
booksellers have always served tfiii 
world. The mftln markets are the 
united States and Canada,: Japan &nd 
Eufope, but PqtfgKong find Australia 
are important as weir. The United 
Kingdom is undoubtedly still the' 
major, but by no means the only,-, 
source of books for London . 
booksellers, but; is unfortunately^ far 


Saxon literary culture, has changed the 
balance of demand. Such changes have 
happened before. In the early 
nineteenth century book collectors 
showed the strongest loyalty to the 
classical culture of Andent Europe and 
paid the highest prices for the great 
classical editions of the Renaissance. 
English Dukes bought Aldines. In the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries the book collectors, 
particularly in the United States, had 
little Latin and less Greek and owed 
their loyalty to the historic culture of 
English Literature with Shakespeare 
rightly at the head of it. American 
millionaires bought First Folios, 

Now a much more international 
community of collectors, under the 
influence of the scientific culture of the 
late twentieth century, puts far greater 
emphasis pq the masterpieces of. 
scientific discovery and has followed 

: the lead - of that great exhibition 
Printing and the Mina of Man. This hiss 
obviously raised the prices of the works 
of scientific discovery and it has also 
broadened the Interest. Whereas a 
generation ago there seemed to be a 
limited number of grent books which 
scientific collectors were primarily 
interested in, now the less dramatic 
discoveries, and writings of a brand 
range of scientists are zealously 
collected. This broadening out follows 
the pattern after " English Literature 
began (o be seriously collected In the . 
nineteenth century, a process which is 
even now not complete. ' 

. . . There is afro a very lively interest in 
tne qitasl-spjentifio' subjects such : as . 
ehqtlbmfcs .iqd . politics ; which have. 


Kapital as a cultural hionunient; but 
both private and public collectors in 
the rest of the world are as interested in 
socialist as in capitalist theory! There is 
a lively demand far the works of the 
early socialists, of Lenin and even of 
Trotsky (the first edition in Russian of 
his life is a great rarity) though at least 
at Pickering & Chatto we do not at 
present have a collector of the works of 
Stalin, nor for that matter do we stock 
them. Even A. Hiller is collected not 
only by fetishists for black leather. 

In the areas which are most strongly 
collected there is evidently a shortage 
of stock relative to the funds coming 
‘ forward. I could haye bought a copyof 
a first edition of Adam Smith’s me 
Wealth of Nations for £30 in Guildford 


- framed the wtjoje Of the Vt’brid culture. 

Whereas.- In; ' the 020 s Doctor 

Rosehbqcb found it easier' to sell 
Charles : Lamb's first' editions:;. to' 


Mittattiflyilf JlliY nfe W :piarre4ik3: r needle's eyes 


Stoinbeirg;. “The I 
Intellectual - Soul:-' ^hpti P I 

. Four Quqtiets% by - . j; I 

Brown}, apd K fithV ‘ 

VictOi^- and the Probletii' W VV'cSIp^.' 


entirely reasonable to the American or; 
the Japanese buyer, are still untotn-; 
'.fqrtgbly high. for ; BqtisK collector^. \- 
jThe internitidnal character ,qf -the 
IhiWket .ariidl p&r tf cula'rly jthe jspresid . of 


American ndllionirtresi it svdoid iioy/ 
" be easy to sell. Malthiia (0 a Japanese 
' collector, but far frdm easy.'to sell 
Latfib. . -VViv'yr 


In. political theory the 'collecting Is 
scientific. Collectors W^nt tb.illds^tnte 
the various Schools of politics wheth^t 
they agree Mli them or nokTOe ifeaf * 
, • libraries of Cdhyniiiikt qopnfriea jttaiyt 
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Ln 1944'. At Pickering & Chatto we sold 
. our last copy for £6,500. There has 
• • since then been tin auction record^ : 
over £ 8 , 000 , though I;believe that. that ■ 
*as somewhat in excess of the current 
market value. I wish I thought that The 
Wealth of Nations was not going - to go 
above the £ 10,000 mark for an prdinary 
sound copy in the next few -years, but I. 
shall be very surprised if ft does not. 
Any major library forming a collection 
of economics has to have a Wealth of 
Nations; only one or two come on the 
market, each year and -ft high 
proportion of those purchased are . 
destined lo go! out of: private hands. ' 

. The funds for the formation Of major 
.new libraries ' outside the United 
Kingdom and the United States are still 
. growing year by year, tljougl) Some of 
(he oldest libraries have been hard hit' •• 
: by inflation. -.v ' i' , 

; - v- it • '. 
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, modest means dan .form his coilectiori; ; 

, Even in fcaifce'inajOr scientific subjects . 
• It would ^till be possible to forth a good 
. dqHfection for qiiite rpodetate sums. A- i 
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